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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Scene Three represents the new contemporary. It is bold and daring; 
blending a dash of art deco with a taste of high tech. The luxury comes from 
myrtle burl veneer framed in black, smooth and alive to the touch. Such a synthesis 
of elegant engineering and sensuous styling makes Scene Three a new classic fora 
new age. To view the entire collection we invite you to visit an authorized 
Henredon dealer. For a Scene Three brochure, send 83.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A18, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 
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He is surely America’s finest “classic surrealist,’ the visionary Loren 
D. Adams. His magnificent oils, renowned for their symbols and 
legends from the lost continent of Telos Mu, are masterpieces of the 
eye, the mind, and the spirit. A brilliant artistic technician as well as 
a daring thinker, Adams fills his canvases with exquisite details and 
textures, rendered with incomparable care. 


Lahaina Galleries is proud and pleased indeed to announce its 
worldwide representation of this remarkable artist. To commemo- 
rate the occasion, we are offering a spectacular limited edition of 
Adams’ “Telos Mu.’ Created with stunning clarity from his 1984 
original oil, this wondrous print is certain to become a landmark in 
the artist's meteoric career. 


To order—or find out more about this gifted artist—please call 
toll-free: 1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. 


Lahaina Galleries 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 213, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 


“Telos Mu” by Loren D. Adams. Cibachrome graphic. Limited edition: 100. 30” x 36.” 


© Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1987 
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LETTERS: FROMSNEADENS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


It’s a pleasure and an honor to have 
the Ekstract house included among 
the choice selections of the first Ar- 
chitectural Digest Architecture sup- 
plement (September 1987)—what 
breadth, what quality; it puts all 
other such efforts to shame. 
Robert A. M. Stern 
New York, New York 


Regarding the remodel of the per- 
fectly lovely Kellerman/Krane house 
in Architectural Digest Architecture: 
Thank God we did not include Frank 
Gehry on our wedding-guest list! 
Marcy Lindstrom 
Sterling, Virginia 


I was pleased to see Frank Gehry in- 
cluded in the new Architectural Digest 
Architecture. Paul Goldberger’s article 
on his renovation of Sally Keller- 
man’s and Jonathan Krane’s house 
enhanced my appreciation of this in- 
novative architect and his work. I 
look forward to seeing more Gehry 
houses in future issues. 
Laura McKay 
Los Angeles, California 


Our compliments on the new Archi- 
tectural Digest Architecture. We are de- 
lighted to see such a thorough and 
colorful publication, which certainly 
complements the tradition of Archi- 
tectural Digest and adds new opportu- 
nity to focus on projects by architects. 
We are especially excited because 
your established readership will add 
an expanded audience for the ideas 
and work specific to architects. 
Dirk Denison 
Himmel Bonner Architects 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thank you for your recent articles on 
James Baldwin (August 1987) and 
Dominick Dunne (September 1987). 
The private environments of these 
two authors are as different as their 
works. However, each living space 


appears visually conducive to the fo- 
cused thought required of writers. 
Thank you for the inspiration. 
Karen R. Fechko 
Ukiah, California 


With Russell Lynes (“Requiem ‘for 
the Parlor,” September 1987) I regret 
the passing popularity of the parlor. 
What better place to usher in the un- 
expected guest, the one place that can 
be kept orderly and “company per- 
fect,” the one place that ought not to 
collect the flotsam and jetsam of fam- 
ily living. What better place for spe- 
cial family gatherings around the 
Christmas tree or for a singalong 
around the piano? What better place 
to savor a relaxing moment away 
from the family TV? 
Sandra Krumm 
Westerville, Ohio 


For Niki de Saint Phalle (September 
1987) to erect her junk pile in such 
beautiful countryside is the height of 
selfishness. And to see said heap in 
such a fine, respected magazine as 
Architectural Digest bothers me nearly 
as much. Your pages should be re, 
served for relevant architectural 
examples—past, present or future. 
Architectural Digest is not the proper 
forum for Egyptian mysticism, 
Freudian fantasy, broken mirrors or 
blatant, discordant amateur attempts 
to recreate one’s dreams. Please, 
please, if you must bring us folly, let 
it be like the “Caribbean Folly” that 
immediately follows ‘“House of 
Cards.” Folly can be beautiful. 
Kenton Yoder 
New Paris, Indiana 


I was fascinated by your feature 

on Niki de Saint Phalle’s Garden of 

the Tarot in Tuscany. This touch of 

bizarre whimsy was a provocative 
addition to your pages. 

Joyce Martin 

Miami, Florida 
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The Santa Clara Series designed by Jim Caldwell, reflects a commitment 
to design excellence and craftsmanship that fulfill the demands of todays 
needs. The lifetime warranty is a result of Pacific’s commitment to excellence. 


The Soft Contemporary Collection and other Pacific designs can be 

seen in our showrooms to the Trade... Boston 617/482-6600, Chicago 
512/222-1591, Dallas 214/651-9565, Los Angeles 213/658-5500, 

Phoenix 602/953-9400, San Francisco 415/861-7459, Seattle 206/767-5900, 
Washington, D.C. 202/484-3350. 


For more information please call 215 / 774-8300. Outside California 1-800-421-5015. 


Floor Lamp: Karibian, Los Angeles Candlesticks: Charles Hollis Jones, Los Angeles Arearug: Sewelson's, Los Angeles 
Design Consultant: Lucile M. Fickett, A.S.1.D. 
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3x2 sturdy gas rings from Gaggenau. A little practical luxury 
for a true gourmet-kitchen. Insiders know for sure: every Gaggenau built-in 
kitchen appliance really is as good as it looks. 


If your tastes are somewhat special, take a good look at the new 
built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau. You'll find that each of them 
features an unequalled combination of functionality, high quality materials, 
superior workmanship, and the sheer beauty of clean design. Which is in 
fact why Gaggenau’s built-in kitchen equipment has merited the Good 
Design Award so frequently. 

The new line from Gaggenau is uniquely geared toward cooking with 
a difference. Take the built-in oven, for instance, or the built-in gas hob, the 
glass ceramic hob, the electric barbecue grill, the electric deep fryer, the 
hob ventilator, the exhaust hood, or the automatic dishwasher. All of these 
units are patently different from your common, garden variety appliances. 
They're unmistakably Gaggenau - and they’re made in Germany. 

Would you like to learn more about Gaggenau? If so the new 
comprehensive brochure is yours by sending $5 to Gaggenau USA Cor- 
poration, Dept. A-l, Commonwealth Avenue, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801. 


The Difference is Gaggenau 
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You will never part with this issue! 
Our third annual International Is- 
sue brims with creative life from 
around the globe. Franco Zeffirelli’s 
villas in the cliffs above Positano, 
for example, could be an enchanted 
set from one of the director's elabo- 
rate fictions. In Tangier, Yves Vidal 
has recast a medieval fortress in 
his own distinctive image, and in 
Prague, Jiri Mucha looks after the evocative artifacts of his 
father’s artistic legacy. Ambassadorial residences in Moscow 
and Riyadh, detailed for us by Editor-at-Large Susan Mary 
Alsop, represent a complex blend of national identities and 


JOHN BRYSON 


styles, while artists Fernando Botero and Jorge Castillo have 
created more personal expressions in Bogota and on the Costa 
Brava. And what of William Randolph Hearst's “other’’ plea- 
sure dome—the seldom-seen Wyntoon estate in northern Calt- 
fornia, created for him in the thirties by Julia Morgan? Then 
there's a remarkable retreat near Taipei, Mme Claude Pompi- 
dou’s Paris apartment, designer Margaretha Ley’s sleek house « 
outside Munich, and architect Diego Villasefior's pavilions on — 
Mexico's Pacific coast. It’s not a small world, after all. 


: lig Zz Peck 


Editor-in-Chief 





The Exotic Pavilions of 

South Garden 

Publisher Wang Tih-wu’s elaborate es- 
tate outside Taipei, South Garden, was 
built as a retreat for himself and his 
United Daily News staff. (With editions 
in four U.S. cities, London, Paris, Bang- 
kok and, of course, Taiwan, the paper 
has a worldwide daily circulation of 
1.4 million.) The central pavilion is Wang’s home and of- 
fice when he visits the complex, and in deference to Chi- 
nese tradition it is dedicated to his father. But because 
South Garden is for all of his employees to enjoy, a first- 
floor panel bears characters that translate as ‘Everyone 
come and enjoy the beautiful spring scenery’’—spring be- 
ing symbolic of renewal in every language. See page 76. 





Wang Tih-wu 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Franco Zeffirelli 

Franco Zeffirelli describes himself as 
a “‘theatrical gypsy, traveling the 
world, going wherever my work takes 
me.” Most recently, that has been to 
Portugal and Italy on location for his 
latest film, The Young Toscanini. 
Zeffirelli has directed acclaimed pro- 
ductions of opera on both stage and screen and knows that 
his name is synonymous with a style that he describes as 
“lavish in scale and unashamedly theatrical.” Fittingly, he 
has found a more permanent medium than celluloid as a 
creative outlet—his summer house in the seaside town of 
Positano, whose magical setting has been enhanced over 


ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


Franco Zeffirelli 





USL DENNIS 








the years by his love of gardening. “When each new year 
begins, I invite friends to help plant trees and flowers,” 
Zeffirelli says. “No matter where I go, I will always return 
to Positano.” See page 84. - 
On the Costa Careyes 

“T don’t have a style, I have a philoso- 

phy,” says Mexico City-based architect 

Diego Villasenor, known for his site- 

specific designs using indigenous ma- 

terials. “In Careyes, the view is the best 

decoration,” he says. So in building a 

vacation retreat there, as elsewhere, he 

works “from the inside out.” First he 

considers the views and the winds, then he determines the 

floor plan, and finally he turns his attention to the fagade 

and the landscaping. “Vegetation is used to protect the 

house from the wind, freshen the air and shield the rooms 

from the sun,” he explains. “We planted fragrant flowers. 
at the back of this house, because the night breezes come 

from inland, and fragrances waft through the windows. 
toward the sea.” See page 90. 





Diego Villasenor 


York Castle in Tangier 

During the two decades that Yves 
Vidal headed Knoll International 
France, his travels sometimes took him 
to Tangier. By his third trip, he recalls, 
“T loved it and I wanted to find a small 
place of my own.” Instead, he fell in 
love with a ruin—a castle once owned 
by the duke of York in the seven- 


Yves Vidal 


——— 


continued on page 18 
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entrance gates, period fe (Ahd tea an Aha a toe 


panelled rooms and modern 
figurative sculpture. 


We have almost 100 years rae 
experience in shipping 
antiques all over the world. b dibbabe ek 
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LODGE —_ 


Syon Lodge is also open at weekends Situated near the centre of London en route to Heathrow Airport. 









Simon P. Hampton, 

Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) - London Road, 
' Isleworth » Middx. TW7 5BH « England. 

Tel: 001 144 1 560 7978 + Telex 8951308 
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m Design: Sylvia Schulman, Interior Design Ltd. THE BOUCLE COLLECTION 
‘ ALL DESIGNS IN STOCK 
) Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/Laguna Niguel/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 
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continued from page 14 


teenth century. Now retired, Vidal divides his time be- 
tween Paris and Morocco. Known as a gracious and imagi- 
native host, he is frequently asked to attend—and 
sometimes organize—fetes around the world. For a favor- 
ite charity, he once laid hundreds of Oriental carpets 
throughout Tangier’s Casbah and hired magicians, acro- 
bats and musicians to entertain celebrities from around the 
world. His sense of the dramatic was perhaps heightened 
by the experience of restoring York Castle, accomplished 
under the guidance of American designer Charles Sévigny 
and Belgian architect Robert Gerofi. See page 104. 


Art Nouveau Legacy 

Preserving the legacy of his father, Art 
Nouveau legend Alphonse Mucha, 
clearly occupies much of Jiri Mucha’s 
time—not to mention space in his 
Prague house. Still, he’s found time to 
write novels and to translate the works 
of such authors as Norman Mailer, 
Doris Lessing, Arthur Miller and Noél 
Coward. One of Mucha’s recent works is “a strange book, 
put together from my diaries, that reads almost like a 
novel,” he says. The most unusual part of it is based on the 
actual death of an Australian—called Lloyd in the book— 
who was killed by natives in New Guinea in the 1960s. 
Mucha elaborates: “Lloyd’s family, afraid he would never 
attain salvation, asked me to find his head and return it 
to them for burial.” The book, appropriately, is titled 
Lloyd's Head. Strange, perhaps, but as Mucha says: “It’s like 
a journey through life, a search for something that can 
never really be found.” See page 112. 


Jiri Mucha 


In a Bavarian Light 

“Escada means ‘staircase’ or ‘ladder’ 
in Portuguese,” explains Wolfgang 
Ley, chairman of the Escada couture 
collection. ‘But it was a beautiful En- 
glish horse by that name that I liked 
and bet on that gave me the name for 
our company.” Along with his wife, 
Margaretha, who is co-owner and chief 
designer, Wolfgang Ley started the 
company in 1977 and has built it into 
one of Germany’s most successful de- 
sign exports, with boutiques in nine- 
teen countries and shops in major 
department stores worldwide. After 
devoting so much time to the business, 
in 1984 the Leys turned their creative 
energies to the design and building of their own house, 
and the finished residence, featuring one of the few Japa- 
nese gardens in Munich, stands out as one of their finest 
collaborations yet. See page 118. 





Margaretha Ley 
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Spaso House in Moscow 
A rich heritage of hospitality and di- 
plomacy is an inherent part of Spaso 
House, the official residence of Ameri- 
ca’s ambassador to the USSR. Because it 
is vitally important to the United States 
that this be a center of friendship at 
which official and nonofficial Soviet 
figures—cultural, scientific and politi- 
cal—are welcome, the choice of an 
ambassador is crucial. Current ambas- 
sador Jack F. Matlock, Jr., is well 
equipped to fill his role. A remarkable 
linguist, he is celebrated not only for 
his translations of Russian poetry but 
for his ability to give speeches in sev- 
eral of the Soviet languages. He has 
been director of Soviet affairs in the State Department and 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia, a post he, his wife, Re- 
becca, and children especially enjoyed. This is the fourth 
time he has served in Moscow. See page 130. 


Jack F. Matlock, Jr. 
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Botero’s Tucurinca . 
Each of Fernando Botero’s residences— 
three have previously appeared in our 
pages—has a distinct character attuned 
to its locale. The interiors of Tucurinca, 
in the artist’s native Colombia, display 
the bright colors typical of the region. 
Although the two months a year 
Botero and his companion, sculptor 
Sofi Vari, spend there launch a social season much antici- 
pated by the local population, the artists’ main reason for 
being there is work. Botero—whose current exhibition of 
paintings and drawings at Milan’s Castello Sforezesco will 
travel to Palermo in February and Naples in March—has 
always been interested predominantly in volume and 
form. He often works on paintings upside down, he ex- 
plains, because then “the painting becomes an abstraction. 
You can see it in its purest form.” See page 134. 


Fernando Botero 


A Modern Repertoire 

As president of her own foundation, 
Claude Pompidou, widow of the for- 
mer French president, devotes a great 
deal of time to helping the underprivi- 
leged in a multitude of ways. “Since 
1971,” she says, “we've established 
fourteen clubs for the elderly, and 
recently, at Morbihan in Brittany, we 
inaugurated a remarkable center for the severely handi- 
capped. All this,” she adds, “calls for an enormous expen- 
diture of work—and money. I’ve had help, of course. We’ve 
been given a few legacies, held innumerable benefits, ad- 


Claude Pompidou 


continued on page 22 
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me DON T NEED TOSEE THEIR KITCHEN 
mOKNOW THEY HAVE KITCHENAID. 


THE APPEAL OF OWNING THE BEST HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE APPEAL OF OWNING 
KITCHENAID. 


AND NOW, OWNING KITCHENAID IS MORE APPEALING THAN EVER. BECAUSE WE NOW 
OFFER A COMPLETE LINE OF PREMIUM APPLIANCES. 
DISHWASHERS, OF COURSE. IT’S THEIR QUALITY THAT MADE OUR NAME. 


BUT REFRIGERATORS, TOO. (GENEROUSLY APPOINTED WITH PORCELAIN WHERE OTHERS 
| HAVE PLASTIC. AND ROLLERS, SO BINS AND SHELVES GLIDE INSTEAD OF SCRAPE. 

AND BUILT-IN OVENS WHICH LET YOU COOK FASTER AND BROWN MORE EVENLY. AND 
BUILT-IN COOKTOPS WHICH LET YOU PRECISELY DIAL ANY TEMPERATURE FROM THE LOWEST 
SIMMER TO THE HIGHEST BOIL. 


WE HAVE FREE STANDING RANGES, TOO. ICE MAKERS. TRASH COMPACTORS. AND, FOR 
THE LAUNDRY, WASHERS AND DRYERS. 


OVER 60 MODELS ALTOGETHER. AND EACH ONE IS BACKED BY OUR ONE- 


= YEAR REPLACEMENT GUARANTEE, WITH SOME PARTS GUARANTEED AS LONG AS TEN YEARS. 
¥ CONSULT YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS. 


SO YOU CAN NOW HAVE IN YOUR KITCHEN WHAT YOU 








KitchenAid. 


WANT IN THE REST OF YOUR HOME—THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. FOR THE WAY ITS MADE 





DR LITERATURE WRITE KITCHENAID, DEPT. C+58R, P.O. BOX 3900, PEORIA, IL 61614 
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continued from page 18 


vertised for donations. In short, I think we’ve done all that 
should be done. And then there are the great strokes of 
luck, like the day the generous sultan of Brunei presented 
me with a check for five million francs!” See page 140. 





DIRK HALSTEAD 





DIRK HALSTEAD 


Isabel Cutler 


Détente in the Desert 

Walter Cutler, former United States 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia, and his 
wife, Isabel, witnessed the spectacular 
construction of a completely new set- 
ting for the 
matic community. When the couple 
arrived in March 1984, it was to Jidda, 
then site of the Saudi ministry of for- 
eign affairs, that they were assigned. 
Building of the new diplomatic quarter 
by dozens of countries in the desert 


country’s foreign diplo- 


city of Riyadh, the capital, had just be- 
gun, and the Cutlers watched its rapid 
progress with awe. “The Saudis enter- 
tain in regal style,” notes Isabel Cutler, 
“and no government was going to put 


ur 


up a building that was unworthy of its country.” For sev- 
eral months she documented the enclave’s remarkable 
growth in photographs that accompany our article. A pro- 


JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


fessional photographer, she has recently produced the first 
guidebook to Dir’aiyah, the majestic ruins of the citadel of | 
Saudi Arabia's old ruling family. See page 144. 





Marienza Castillo 


Casa del Rey 

Spain’s coastal plain of El Ampurdan, 
on the Costa Brava—where artist Jorge 
Castillo and his wife, Marienza, keep'a 
summer villa—is often mentioned in 
medieval Catalonian poetry. During 
the Middle Ages, monks sheltered its 
culture from the effects of war and po- 
litical change. Of the area’s numerdus 
cloisters, many are now in ruins. But 
some medieval structures remain, in- 
cluding the Castillos’ Casa del Rey, a 
retreat from their life in Manhattan. 
According to Marienza Castillo, the 
residents of the region have a natural 
elegance that is foreign to the daily 
life of most of the world. “Every detail 


is taken care of with the dedication of much time—con- 


trary to New York, which is fast-paced,” 


she says. As a 


refuge from the urban world, Casa del Rey and its envi- 


rons recall a more rooted, unhurried era. See page 150. 
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Our private L1011 wide-body jet 
has been designed to carry 
just ninety people all over 
the world in unparalleled 
luxury and style. A 
stand-up bar, sumptu- 
CoLUEM CoLtberevace. ele Rexe) tls 
met meals help create 
anew standard for 
world travel today. 
And the six unhur- 
ried trips you may 
choose from are as 
lavishly exhilarating 
as the plane you take 
them on. There’s our 
34-day Around the World 
by Private Jet cruise, a 28- 
day Golfer’s World Gruise, a 
24-day South Pacific or Orient 
excursion and two fourteen-day 


trips to Hong Kong and ee 
celebrating the 25th anniver- 

sary of the Mandarin Hotel. 
So call Hemphill Harris 
today for one of our free 
World Cruise by Private 
Jet catalogues. Or 
write for them at 
16000 Ventura Blvd., 
Encino, CA 91436. To 
tel Cela Mt eTem setae 
as much fun as being 

do aon 


US 800-421-0454 
CA 800-252-2103 


HEMPHILL 
HARRIS 


TRAVEL CORPORATION 


TAKING YOU PLACES LIKE NO ONE ELSE CAN. 


Sold exclusively by professional travel agents. 
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When Hollywood conjures up Bali Hai. When 
the LPGA tees up the Kemper Open. When 
Golf Digest calls out America’s Top 100. 
When Sheraton shows off its best. When 
active, sporting souls long for peace and glory, they 
all head for Princeville, on Kauai’s spectacular North Shore. 
Let United take you to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands direct. 
Your experience begins the moment you come on board, with 
Royal Hawaiian Service to Kauai: music, movies, exotic 
drinks and Polynesian food. All served up in the spirit of 
the Islands by the people who know Hawaii best. 


KAUAI, MY HAWAII 


W UNITED AIRLINES 


Call United or your travel agent. 
For more information, please write: Princeville Development 
Corporation, P.O. Box 3040, Princeville, Kauai, Hawaii 96722 













STAIR @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Celebrating our 75th Anniversary 











A fine Chippendale mahogany bench upholstered in needlework. 
Circa 1765. 





STAIR & COMPANY, 942 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NV. 10021 « (212) 517-4400 
OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. « (212) 517-4400 
LONDON, 120 MOUNT STREET, LONDON WI1Y 5HB + 01 499 1784 





We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture 


of comparable quality. 
David H. Murdock, Owner 








meonally « Heed by Three U.S. Presidents. 











THE LIBRARY OF THE 


PRESIDENTS 
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1e first time in America’s history, a 
ificent library of leatherbound books 
tribute to each of our Presidents. 
are the best Presidential biographies 
12 most significant Presidential writ- 
j..the gripping personal memoirs 
sembled in the finest library of the 
ican Presidency ever created. 
ecognition of its historic significance, 
r Presidents Nixon, Ford and Carter 
ersonally hand-sign their memoirs 
ch subscriber. Thus, the same sig- 
’S that made history happen. . . will 
eate historic documents for you and 
family to treasure forever. 


















quisition of lasting importance. 


ne how much these historic volumes — 
ie Presidential signatures — will mean 
‘Brs to come... in a very real sense 
# ill own a piece of American history. 
“gery volume in The Library of the 
"@ lents is a major work by arenowned 


:ive Eisenhower .. . Carl Sandburg’s 


inR 


Db Bound in 


el — books like Stephen Ambrose’s * 


Real Leather, Accent 


Pulitzer Prize winning Lincoln... Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s Pulitzer Prize biography 
of George Washington. And, of course, 
the personally signed memoirs of Presi- 
dents Nixon, Ford and Carter. 


Magnificent leather-bound volumes. 


Each sumptuous volume will be fully 
bound in genuine leather. . . with real 22kt 
gold on the spine... embellished with 
deeply inlaid cover designs. . . printed on 
acid-neutral paper — a masterpiece of the 
bookbinder’s art. 


Send no money now. 


To reserve your historic Library of the 
Presidents, simply return the Reservation 
Application. Available exclusively from 
The Easton Press. 

Here is your chance to hold history in 
your hands. . . and for your family to treas- 
ure it for generations. 
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—<<-- RESERVATION APPLICATION = == —-------—'| 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 

Please enroll my subscription to The Library 
of the Presidents and send me the first volume. 
I understand that my books will be sent to me 
one per month at $34.50* each. This price is 
guaranteed for the next two years. I may return 
any book within 30 days for a refund and either 
party may cancel this agreement at any time. 
*Plus $2.50 per book for shipping and handling 


No payment required. 
We will bill you. 


As a convenience, enclosed is $37.00** (pay- 
able to The Easton Press) for my first volume. 
(_}Credit Card Option — charge each volume 
when shipped to my: 
L_] MasterCard 





[] VISA 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 














Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City/State Zip_ 
Signature 
(All applications subject to acceptance.) 
**Connecticut residents pay $39.78 to include sales tax 
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MY FATHER WAS the editor of a weekly 
newspaper in a small country town 
forty miles south of Auckland. Al- 
though originally from an educated, 
middle-class background, my parents 
had few financial resources and could 
ill afford to buy, or even rent, a suit- 
able house for their growing family. 
But my father was not easily de- 
feated by obstacles. Despite a lack of 
construction experience he decided to 
build a house himself, and a long, 
slow process it proved to be. For my 
first fifteen years I lived in an uncom- 
pleted house—large and comfortable 
enough in many ways but with un- 
finished rooms, often inadequately 
lined and decorated. It was typical of 


BALDEV/SYGMA 


Journeys to the Summit 


the many wooden bungalows com- 
mon in New Zealand in the twenties 
and thirties, when the Great Depres- 
sion was affecting everyone’s lives. 
Although it has never been quite 
clear to me how it happened, our 
family finances improved, and we 
moved to a very comfortable new 
house in one of Auckland’s better 
suburbs. My father was now a commer- 
cial beekeeper of some consequence, 
although we still always seemed to be 
short of money. Right through our 
teens my brother and I spent all our 


“T had the world lie beneath my clumsy boots,” wrote Sir Edmund Hillary in Nothing Venture} 
Nothing Win. After the ascent of Everest in 1953, he devoted his time to exploration and to thd 
construction of schools and hospitals in the Himalayas. BELOw: Hillary on a recent trip to Nepal) 
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out-of-school hours working in my 
father’s business. 

When my father decided to build 
a fairly large honey factory twenty 
miles south of Auckland, he used his 
improved building experience (and 
that of his sons) for the purpose. It 
was a large, unattractive corrugated, 
metal building, three stories high, with 
extensive areas of concrete floor. Ev} 
ery cubic meter of concrete was hand- 
mixed by the Hillary sons—a massive 
task that lasted for several years. ‘It 
made us strong and energetic, and 
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continued on page 3. 
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The only way who anticipate problems, 


not just react to them? Will 


to manage a they stay interested? 
530) million The private bankers at 
portfolio Morgan have been helping 


substantial investors make 

the right decisions for a 

t's the way that protects century or more. We listen 

yur money and makes it hard. Our bias is toward 

rrow. Of course. close and enduring rela- 
But that’s harder than it tionships and superior long- 

ounds. Who can really term investment manage- 

sive us the help we need? —s ment performance. 

Jhow us how much risk to We adapt our skills and 

ake? Can we find advisors _ services to serve your 


1987 J.P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, parent of : “= 
organ Guaranty Trust Company (Member FDIC) and 
her J.P. Morgan subsidiaries 





needs. We can divest a 


company or help form a 
partnership; provide safe- 
keeping services for your 
securities; sell a collection 
or other asset; set upa line 
of credit or administer 

a trust. 

And on your behalf we 
have access to the same 
worldwide Morgan re- 
sources and underlying 
capital strength that 
serve the world’s largest 
corporations. 





If you'd like superior 
management of assets of 
$5 million or more, we 
invite you to meet with us. 
Call James C. Goodfellow, 
Vice President, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company. 


(212) 826-7592. 


Private banking at Morgan 


JPMorgan 
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SCOTTSDALE 
PRINCESS _ 


Maree Bag oer nae 


Because you prefer the best. 


For reservations and information, contact your travel agent or call 800-223-1818; New York State 800-442-8418 


New York City 212-582-8100; Canada 416-964-6641. 
Acapulco: Acapulco Princess, Pierre Marques; Arizona: Scottsdale Princess; Bahamas: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino; 
Bermuda: Southampton Princess, The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International, Inc.® 


EVELED GLASS. 
Suitable for everything | 
from craftsman architecture to ' | 
art deco, from fifties modern | 
to Cape Cod. Beveled Glass 
NC CCRO i acB Oe amnENT 
100 sizes and styles of doors, 
windows, sidelites and tran- 
soms for your home or office. 
And because we’re FACTORY 
UO eee 
make the move from the every- 
day ... to the extraordinary. 
Call for more information, or 
visit our showroom. 


Send $5.00 for our catalog. 


Courtesy to the Trade. 


Beveled Glass Industries 


The first and the original 
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Culver City, CA 90232 
(213) 657-1462 


DCM MN TCL LL) 
D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., Suite 825 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 753-1380 

(800) 421-0518. 
(800) 231-4939 (In Calif.) 
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my brother developed into an ex- 
}perienced builder, which later be- 
‘came his major occupation. 

After the ascent of Everest in 1953 
my life seemed to change for the bet- 
ter. I married and wrote my first 
} book, which gave me the basic funds 
to build a comfortable modern home 
yin New Zealand with an extensive 
view across the city and the pleasant 
waters of Waitemata Harbor. I was 
}vigorously involved in adventurous 
jactivity in the Himalayas and the 
Antarctic, but enjoyed my periods at 
home with my family. I produced a 
series of books on my adventures and 
spent a good deal of time on the lec- 
ture circuit. Our house grew in size 
and comfort and it is still my family 
home, although I have spent little 
time there in recent years. 

In 1960-61 I led a large expedition 
to the Himalayas with a combination 
of objectives: research into high-alti- 
tude physiology, mountaineering, and 

search for the elusive Abominable 
Snowman. After we had begun our 
work, however, another goal became 



















‘SIR EOMUND HILLARY 


GUEST SPEAKER: SIR EDMUND HILLARY 


Journeys to the Summit 
continued from page 28 


apparent. My friendship with the 
Sherpa people had become very 
strong, and I had become increas- 
ingly aware of the hardship of their 
lives and the incredibly good humor 
they showed in coping with their 
problems. My life back home in New 
Zealand seemed so much more com- 


ae 


Se 


fortable and protected. When I asked 
my Sherpa friends if there was 
something I could do to help them, 
they had an immediate answer: They 
wanted education for their children. 
So in 1961 I undertook my first build- 
ing project in the Himalayas—a 
school in the village of Khumjung, 
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ABOVE: Hillary has served as New Zealand's high commissioner to India since 1984, living at the 
official residence in New Delhi. BELow: At the Everest expedition’s base camp after his historic 
climb—which earned him knighthood and worldwide fame—Hillary read mail from his family 
in New Zealand. “I was extremely thin,” he says, “having lost forty pounds on the climb.” 


which grew from an initial atten- 
dance of 40 pupils to the present 340. 

For more than ten years I carried 
out yearly expeditions to the Himala- 
yas—my parties reached the great 
summits of Amadablam, Kangtega 
and Tamserku—and at the same time 
I oversaw construction of schools at 
Pangboche, Thami, Namche, Junbesi 
and Chaunrikarka. We also built an 
airfield at Lukla—now the tourist en- 
trance to the Everest area—and com- 
pleted a small hospital in the village 
of Kunde. They were exciting times, 


indeed, with unlimited adventure 
combined with worthwhile and sat- 


isfying projects for my Sherpa 
friends. My family joined me on a 
number of visits to the Khumbu, as 
the area to the south of Everest is 
called, and our projects became a 
close part of our family life. 

In 1975 we started the biggest job 
we had yet undertaken—building a 
large hospital in the village of 











continued on page 36 
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at Palm Beach Polo and Country Clul 
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PALM BEACH POLO AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
R THOSE WHO HAVEN’T OUTGROWN THE URGE 
‘IO PLAY IN THEIR OWN BACKYARD. 


ee. since you were a kid, 
ou ve loved to have your 
friends over to play. And al- 
though your backyard adven- 
tures have grown up from 
cowboys and Indians to golf, 
tennis and polo, the feeling is 
still the same here at Palm 
Beach Polo and Country Club. 
here just outside your door 
you'll find 2200 acres of the 
orld’s finest sporting and so- 
cial amenities. Along with some 
of the nicest playmates you 
could ever hope to meet. 


45 HOLES OF LANDMARK GOLF. 

For over a decade, the name 

andmark Land Company, Inc. 
has stood behind some of the 

remier golf communities in the 
country: Oak Tree, La Quinta, 

GA West, Carmel Valley 
Ranch and Mission Hills. Now, 
Landmark stands behind Palm 
Beach Polo and Country Club. 

Surround yourself with our 
enchanting Scottish Links course, 
with its ripples and swales. As- 
say the arduous nine-hole Fazio 
course. Or brave the new course 
created by the ““Dye-abolical” 
Pete and PB. Dye. 

The challenge and diversity 
of our golf is one of the reasons | 
we've been chosen to host the 
$600,000 Chrysler Team Cham- 
pionship, a PGA TOUR* event. 


TENNIS WITH 
SUPERIOR SURFACE VALUE. 

. Diversity also plays a key 
role in our tennis program. Here 
you can play the traditional sur- 
faces found at Wimbledon, the 
French Open and the U.S. Open. 
And Palm Beach Polo and 
Country Club has been chosen 
to host the inaugural $1 million 
Stakes Match. 





Our Tennis Center offers 20 
clay courts, two hard courts and 
two grass courts, with expert 
programs and clinics designed 
to improve your level of play on 
all three surfaces. 


EQUESTRIAN FACILITIES 
WITHOUT EQUAL. 

Race your way across 10 
polo fields and world-class 
equestrian facilities. Our mag- 
nificent International Polo Sta- 
dium provides the perfect venue 
for the $100,000 Cadillac World 
Cup and the USPA Rolex Gold 
Cup. At these events, people- 
watching is sometimes as excit- 
ing as our polo. 

Hunters and jumpers also 
gather here each year for the 
prestigious Winter Equestrian 
Festival in our Grand Prix show 
rings, an event of Olympic pro- 
portions. This year, we ve added 
the discipline of dressage and 
Arabian shows. 

But if your horsemanship is 
still at a canter, we have lessons 
in all phases of equitation. 


A TRIPLE CROWN OF 
CLUBHOUSES AND SOCIAL 
EVENTS. 

Our golf, tennis and eques- 
trian centers provide more than 
just impressive backdrops for 
private play and prestigious 
events. At Palm Beach Polo, our 
love of sport is matched only by 
our desire for enjoying life with 
good friends. 

You have a splendid choice 
of fine dining and social events. 
From scrumptious sandwiches 
to grand gourmet fare. From 
freewheeling tailgate parties to 
elegant black-tie balls. 

A health and fitness club, 


. several swimming pools, two 


This offer void where prohibited by law: 


squash and racquetball courts 
and two lighted croquet lawns 
round out the outstanding 
amenities. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT HOMES. 


From elegant villas to 
custom-built single-family resi- 
dences, we offer homes of un- 
matched character. 

Each neighborhood has 
been painstakingly planned and 
executed according to the most 
stringent architectural standards. 
Security gates manned around- 
the-clock are provided for your 
personal peace of mind. And 
serving our members is a full- 
time concierge staff, a unique 
luxury for a private club. 

Homes at Palm Beach Polo 
and Country Club begin at ap- 
proximately $200,000 and range 
to several million. 


DISCOVER FIRSTHAND THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY COMMUNITY. 
We invite you to come over 
and play at our place. And expe- 
rience a community so extraor- 
dinary you'll find there’s simply 
nothing like it. Anywhere. 
Come see why we can promise 
you'll find happiness in your 
own backyard at Palm Beach 
Polo and Country Club. 
To accommodate your 
stay, a limited number of private 
residences are available by res- 
ervation only. For details, call 
1-800-257-1038. In FL, 1-800- 
432-3374. Or write Palm Beach 
Polo and Country Club, 13198 
Forest Hill Blvd., West Palm 
Beach, FL 33414. 





Palm Beach Polo 
and Country Club 




















Continuous Arm Chair, Trestle Table Vanden Brink 


Solid cherry furniture designed 
for home and office. 
Catalog $5.00 


THOS. MOSER 


CABINETMAKERS 


Inquiries: 415A Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101 (207 774-3791 
210 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 (215) 922-6440 
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of six. For a catalogue showing forty original bronzes 
in various sizes send $4.00. 


Kay Worden 

24 Fort Wetherill Road 
Jamestown, R.I. 02835 
(401) 423-1758 
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Phaphlu that would benefit the local} 
population of more than twenty thou-} 
sand people. Nearby we built another’ 
small mountain airfield to improve) 
access to the area, which had no roads, | 

Maybe life had been too good’ to} 
me. For twenty-three years I had éex- 
perienced more excitement, love and 
satisfaction than any man deserved, 
But this was all to change. A small 
plane flying from Kathmandu to 
Phaphlu airfield crashed, and my 
wife and youngest daughter died. 

Life seemed to have little left for 
me. It was only the relentless urge to 
complete the tasks my family had 
undertaken that kept me going. 
The construction projects went on+§ 
twenty-five schools, two hospitals, a d 
dozen small medical clinics, freshwa- ; 
ter pipelines and many bridges were 
built in the next nine years. Slowly 
the pain eased in the face of so much 
to do—fund-raising, maintenance, 
new buildings, scholarships. 

And then back home in New Zea- 
land in 1984 I had a telephone call 
from David Lange, the newly elected 
prime minister of New Zealand. 
Would I be interested, he asked, in 
being the New Zealand high com- 
missioner (ambassador) to India? It 
was a complete surprise, something I 
had never thought of. But I’d always 
enjoyed India and knew many of its 
people well. Maybe it was a task I 
could undertake. After two days of # 
internal debate I accepted. 

So now I am a diplomat. I still 
build schools and medical clinics in | 
Nepal, but my main responsibility 
lies with the New Zealand high com- 
mission in New Delhi. I live in a de- | 
lightful residence with broad lawns } 
and extensive gardens. The house is 
eighty years old with a central court- | 
yard and wide verandas. My friend | 
and official hostess, June Mul- 
grew, has supervised the decoration, 
using local furniture, silk draperies 
and colorful Rajasthan paintings. 
It is a pleasant house for living and 
entertaining—quite a step forward 
from my childhood home in the 
New Zealand countryside. 0 ) 
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Gavin MacLeod travel agent today. For spring, 
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The Oaks and the art of fine living is based on a happy agreement between man and nature that a 
magnificent home is not complete without the perfect environment as a backdrop. The Oaks is Arvida’s 
prestigious country club community located just south of Sarasota on Florida’s remarkable west coast. For 
the winter or forever, build your custom home at The Oaks. Call (813) 966-3661 or write The Oaks, os 
650 N. Trail, Osprey, Florida 34229. Can ) 

The Oaks and The Art of Fine Living. x: 
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1156 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10021 
(212) 4211928 (212) 759-8210 








8409 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 


18th century carved Carrara marble 
mantel with complementary accessories. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every availabl: 
material to complement contemporary or traditional decor 


Brochure of reproduction mantels—S dollars. 





iffel Showrooms: Dallas, High Point, New York © 1987, The Stiffel Company 











ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP TO 50% OFF 
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Moore “Office Queen” Cabinet Secretary 
1 as ae and Swivel Chair 
Inlaid and Bronze Mounted Renaissance or Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitr 
Revival Cabinet by A. Roux | ea 1, s see by Emile Galle’ 


9 pc. Oak Country French 
Dining Set 
Unusual Quality American 
Mahogany Display Cabinet 


7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 
(2 chairs not shown) 


and Marble Top Coffee Table Meas Italian Front and Back Bar 


9 Pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 


Extra Grade Wooton Patent Monumental American Walnut Gilt-wood LXV French Marble To Incredible 2 Pe. Art Deco Desk 
vastlake “ase - p need oe ee 
Secretary Bee eons Table, 18th Century (62” x 38”) & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: ART NOUVEAU: 
© Wooton Desks © Parlour Sets @ Dining Sets 
© Pedestal Desks © Inlaid Tables @\Desks 
© Bed Sets @ Bars/TV Cabinets. e Parlour Sets © Clocks/Statues | 
© Bookcases © Pool Tables e@ Vitrines © Buffets/Bars 
© Hall Pieces ART DECO: 
AMERICANA OAK: © Chandeliers @ Dining Sets 
© Bed Sets 


© 54”-72" Rolltop Desks DOWNTOWN © Clocks/Statu 
ating Seu «i? | ve Mile Cabins WAREHOUSE ADDRESS cSt 


e Partners Desk © Chairs & Tables 4851S. ALAMEDA ST.__. ENGLISH: | 
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COUNTRY FRENCH: Gly) eres ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
STs o Bed oes SHOWROOM © Railings © Leaded Glass 
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© Swivel Chairs ® Chairs LOS ANGELES. CA 90069 

© Bookcases e Vitrines 86 PG. 1987 SUMMER/FALL | 
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Now The House of Igor Carl Fabergé- 
grandson of Peter Carl—has revived this | 
royal tradition just for you. With a gift of | | 
spring flowers that will last all year long. 
Hand-enameled blossoms...hand-arranged... 
EAPO ee (acme eoriimaane lia 

with 24kt gold. And because the marbling 
effect is individually achieved, no two 


A Czarina’s treasure. 
rom The House of 


Soe blossoms 


gor Carl Faberge. 


ERIC Con 


waited the arrival of spring after the long But this enchanting bouquet is not | 
ussian winter. And the frosty days were available in any stores. It may be acquired i 
lways brightened by an exquisite enameled only from The Franklin Mint. The price is $195. | 


t the Imperial Palace, the Czarina eagerly 
bouquet created for her by Peter Carl Fabergé. eee "4 Please order by February 29, 1988. 


Shown smaller than actual size 
of 912” in height. 


© 1988 FM 


a THE IMPERIAL PALACE BOUQUET 


Please mail by February 29, 1988. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Franklin Mint ain 
/ Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 oT Wego Limit of one per person. 


Please enter my reservation for The Imperial Palace Bouquet : “wy Mr. 
by The House of Igor Carl Fabergé. It will be hand-enameled, pe Mrs. 
x) handcrafted and hand-assembled for me. ZY ih Miss SiGAR EY PRINT CLEARLY 
Ineed send no payment now. Please bill me $39.* when my pe 
bouquet is ready to be sent, and the balance in four equal 
monthly installments of $39.* each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax 


Address 
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SCULPTOR EDUARDO CHILLIDA stands at 
the top of an esplanade bordering 
the Atlantic Ocean in San Sebastian, 
Spain. He has the limber bearing of 
an athlete—which indeed he was, 
having played goalie for the city’s 
professional soccer team. At sixty- 
four, he remains lean and powerful. 
His hands and arms are rough- 
hewn; they have drawn iron from 
the forge, cut granite, shaped wood. 
Chillida gestures toward his monu- 
mental Comb of the Wind, 1977. The 
three massive configurations of 
curved steel—which recall ancient 
symbols, perhaps hieroglyphics— 
emerge from distinct points in the 
landscape: one from the cliff, another 


Affirmations in Iron and Steel 


By Nicholas Shrady 





JOSE LUIS PEREZ 


Octavio Paz has described Eduardo 
Chillida’s sculpture as “matter transfigured 
by rhythms’ —words affirmed by a view 
(above) of Comb of the Wind, 1977, on the bay 
of San Sebastian in Chillida’s native Basque 
country. BELOW: The artist at home. 








from a rock offshore, and the last 
from out among the waves. “For me, 
Comb of the Wind forms the solution 
to an equation,” explains Chillida, 
“but instead of numbers, there are the 
elements—the sea, the wind, the 
cliffs, the horizon, the light. The 
pieces of steel carry on a dialogue 
with the elements; they are both 
questions and affirmations.” After a 
moment of silence he adds, “Perhaps 
they are also indicative of the Basques 
and of our place in the world, caught 
between two extremes—the end of 
the Pyrenees and the beginning o 
the sea.” io 

San Sebastian is undoubtedly 
Eduardo Chillida’s place. He was 


continued on page 46 
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EVERY SIGHT. 


EVERY SOUND. 


AS AM NCA aN) 85 
PERFORMANCE 
IN THE THEATER OF LIFE 
IS YOURS TO EXPERIENCE 
eS 


al AU ANE 
AUDIO/VIDEO SYSTEM. 


With Dimensia? the possibilities 
are not only endless, they're effort- 
less. Incredibly, each of its 9 
audio and video components 
are governed bya single remote, 
and linked to a system control 
computer. 


With the push of a single button, RCs 


Dimensia’s computer intelligence 
automatically activates al the alee Ss A 


components needed to carry IN ELECTRONICS™ 


out your command, integrates 
(OR) Va 5107 Were son 


their various functions, and ties 
them together in a sight and 
sound performance of staggering 
impact. Then, to keep you abreast 
of which components are doing 
what, a system status report will 
appear on the monitor screen. 

All with the push of a button, 
all in the blink of an eye. 

For a free demonstration at your 
nearest RCA Dimensia dealer, 
call 1-800-DIAL-4A/V. 
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Affirmations in Iron and Steel 
continued from page 42 





born in this elegant resort in the 
Basque country of northern Spain, 
and except for some time spent in 
Madrid, Paris and Villaines-sous- 
Bois, France, he has chosen to remain 
there. It was in San Sebastian that he 
married French-Basque Pili Belzunce— 
his wife and “savior” of thirty- 
seven years—and together they have 
raised eight children. “People, like 
trees, have long branches with which 





to reach out,” Chillida says, “but we 
also have deep roots. I am rooted in 
this earth like the tree of Guernica, 
symbol of the Basque homeland.” 
From 1943 through 1946 Chillida 
studied architecture at the University 
of Madrid, but left prior to gradua- 
tion because he felt “the academic 
atmosphere was dangerous for my 
freedom of thought. My professors 
had the idea that everything in ar- 
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LEFT: Music of the Spheres III, 1985, is massive 


in feeling yet small enough to hold in one 
hand. BoTToM LEFT: Chillida (left foreground) 
and helpers move Stele for Pablo Neruda 


(right) and Stele for Salvador Allende, both } 


1974, from a work space near San Sebastian 
BELOW: Earth, 1985, of fired clay. BorTom: “Be 
yond and behind knowledge, a language 
exists,” Chillida has said. Using his own 
language in House of Goethe, 1981, he paid 

homage to the great German writer. , 


ae ; 


_ 





chitectuire had already been done, 
which was completely contrary to 
my impulse to explore.” Disillusioned 
by the rigidity of the university, but 
still inspired to follow a creative di- 
rection, Chillida next studied design 
at a private academy in Madrid. 
Fatefully, he began to sculpt, ai- 
though he now admits, “I called my- 
self a sculptor without ever having 
done a single work.” 
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The ultimate in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


To explore the possibilities of redefining the kitchen or bath as a lifestyle reflection, we invite you to send 
$ 7.00 for full color catalogs to: Poggenpohl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 
Allendale, New Jersey ©7401, Tel.: (201) 934-1511, Tlx.: 710990 9206, Telefax: (201) 934-1837 
Poggenpohl cabinetry manufactured by Fr Poggenpohl KG, West Germany. Est. 1892. 
Also available in Canada. 
Available only through selected designers. 













What others strive so strenuously to achieve today came 
aturally to us over a century ago. Those garden chintzes, , 
hose aristocratic damasks and authentic William Morris ae 
patterns; they are the hallmarks of the English look. And. 
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In 1949, one year after having 
moved to Paris, Chillida was invited 
to exhibit two early figurative pieces, 
Thinker and Form, at the Salon de 
Mai. Although still very much the 
efforts of a young man, those works 
did reveal an artist who was inquir- 
ing, scrutinizing, and posing impor- 
tant questions, something Chillida 
continues unceasingly to do. “My 
works are questions,” he insists, “not 
answers. The way I understand art is 
as a question. I am concerned with 
the capacities and limitations of the 
mind, the nature of elements in 
space—these are all questions con- 
fronting both the philosopher and 
the artist. The problems are commu- 
nicated and addressed in different 
languages, with other tools, but the 
ideas remain the same.” 

The ability to pose and reply, or 
attempt to reply, to universal meta- 
physical questions is no doubt one of 
the reasons for Chillida’s consum- 


Affirmations in Iron and Steel 
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mate success. He has received nearly 
every important award, including 
the Kandinsky and Rembrandt 
prizes. He has been honored with 
literally dozens of one-man shows 
worldwide, and his works are in- 
cluded in most major collections of 
contemporary sculpture. Recent proj- 
ects include murals for the Guggen- 
heim Museum and a memorial for 
the city of Guernica. He has, by every 
account, reached the status of a mae- 
stro, but Chillida rejects the label as 
well as the wisdom of promoting 
such a hierarchy in art. “I do not ac- 
cept the relationship between master 
and disciple in art,” he states emphat- 
ically. “Art is something to be 
learned, but not taught. This goes to 
the crux of the difference between 
science and art. The former can be 
taught, the latter cannot. In astron- 
omy, Galileo refutes Ptolemy, Ein- 
stein refutes Galileo. But Picasso 
never made Goya wrong, or Botti- 











celli. Every work of art must be donet 
in front of the unknown. Leonardo’s 
disciples were able to paint and draw) 
exactly like Leonardo. The difference, 
was that Leonardo was always. in’ 
front of the unknown and the disci-. 
ples were in front of Leonardo!” 
Although some critics and observ- 
ers have cited Picasso, Julio Gonzalez: 
and the Russian Constructivists as 
influences, Chillida insists that + he} 
works intuitively. “I don’t believe) 
it is possible to create a work of art a 
priori—something which has existed 
in one’s mind and which one exe-| 
cutes some days, months, yeats| 
later—because in the time between 
conception and reality, one has died, | 
the work has died.” Chillida doés| 
draw and take extensive notes be-} 
fore, during and after completing a’ 
sculpture, but such renderings and| 
commentary are “not formal, but 
spiritual exercises. If I had the exact 
idea for a work in my mind and re- 
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and leisure. 


Mizner Village. 


The Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club 


He was an extraordinary man 
in a with an extraordinary dream. 
fs Addison Mizner. Architect, so- 
cialite and renaissance thinker 
who envisioned a South Florida 
lifestyle of unprecedented luxury 


In the heart of Boca Raton, there 
is anew Arvida community which 
lives up to the Mizner dream. 


MIZNERVILLAGE AQUALITY C 


gold coast.” 


Court and Mizner Tower - 


A PeIaTe ARVIDA COMMUNITY AT’ THE BOC R GOO eae Cr 


This rendering is an artist's representation and not to scale. Mizner Court: The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor (CD85-0211). 

Void in all states where prohibited by law. This property is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission (NJA No. G0786028FL). Mizner Tower: This advertisement is not an offering to 

New Jersey residents. Void in all states where prohibited by law. This advertisement is not an offering. No offering can be made until an offering plan is filed with the Department of Law of the State of Ne 
Only Mizner Court is being offered to New Jersey residents. Mizner Tower is not registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission. 


Situated along the Intracoastal 
Waterway, on The Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club Estate, this unique 
gathering of residences offers all 
the elegance and charm of Miz- 
ners original “golden city on the 


Mizner Village features Mizner 


two offerings that would make 


even their namesake proud. 
Blending romantic architec 
waterside amenities and un- 
abashed luxury, both offer an} 
exciting variety of floor plans 
ranging from 1,500 to over 2,8 
square feet. Plus complete am 
ties that include a jogging trai 
ting green, tennis, swimming, 
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fused to waver from that idea, why 
do the work?” he asks. “It is already 
done! One approaches a work with 
an idea, but how it will function, ex- 
ist, that is the mystery that must be 
discovered by the artist.” 

The primeval forms that Chillida 
forges from iron or molds from ce- 


_ ment are ideally suited to monumen- 


tal public works. In a fixed landscape 
the sculptures attain permanence. 
Pieces such as Meeting Place III, 1972, 


_ in Madrid, or Comb of the Wind VI, 


1968, in front of the UNESCO build- 


_ ings in Paris, give the peculiar but tri- 


| umphant impression that they have 


| as its outstanding restaurants 
elegant shops. And presently, as 


always been there, like mysterious 
ancient monuments. More recently, 
House of Goethe, 1986, in Frankfurt, 
with its triumphal arch, elliptical 
wall, wide threshold and exposed 
roof, evokes Goethe’s ideal concep- 
tual dwelling. Chillida, a Basque, 
communicates—with utter precision 
and economy—a tribute to one of 


DIALOGUE: 


Affirmations in Iron and Steel 


Germany’s greatest minds. The lan- 
guage Chillida speaks is a universal 
one, and his ability to express and 
make manifest profound ideas is part 
of his singular talent. 

“Some years ago,” the sculptor re- 
counts, “an electrician was fixing 
something in my studio. He was an 
average man from the village, per- 
haps fifty years old, very simple, 
with little schooling. As he worked, 
he looked around the studio at vari- 
ous pieces, but unlike most people, 
who are full of questions, this man 
said nothing. It was only just as he 
was leaving that he turned and told 
me, ‘I understand—your work is like 
music, but with iron.’ What was 
astonishing was that the pieces in 
the studio at the time were all related 
to music—Homage to Vivaldi, Echo I 
and Silent Music. To me, art isa means 
to communicate; it is my testimony.” 

On the outskirts of San Sebastian, 
far removed from the sea, stands a 


EDUARDO CHILLIDA 


crumbling sixteenth-century farm- 
house. In the years ahead, Chillida 
intends to transform it into a founda- 
tion bearing his name. Already there 
are works placed about the property, 
including the just-completed Homage 
to Juan Gris, an angular construction 
of three converging steel planes that 
resembles nothing so much as a 
chair in which one might well sit, 
suspended in a Cubist space. “‘I 
pay homage to someone in a piece 
of sculpture—to Bergson, Goethe, 
Calder, Neruda or Gris—because I 
love their conceptions of art, life 
or thought.” A poet might write an 
elegy; Chillida pays tribute with 
great lengths of twisted steel and 
iron, with lines incised in blocks of 
translucent alabaster, with massive 
concrete volumes poised at angles that 
appear to defy gravity. In the world 
of Eduardo Chillida, mysterious ele- 
mental forms become “affirmations 
in front of the unknown.” 
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th club facilities. 
fizner Village also offers easy 
»ss to Boca’s financial center, as 


{Bident, you'll be eligible to apply 
embership i in the exclusive 


fa Raton Hotel and Club. As a 


giaber, you'll enjoy world-class 


ner Tower 
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“WHAT I MISS in modern architecture,” 
says Mario Botta, “is the erotic rela- 
tion between man and _ building.” 
Botta speaks thoughtfully; his ges- 
tures play on the words. The build- 
ings he evokes become almost 
tangible as he describes them. He ex- 
amines the skin of buildings with 
passionate attention; the way the 
stone is cut and the brick bonded 
seem to imply an ethic, a community 
of work. “Modern buildings have 
been orphaned of the capacity to con- 
vey the idea of the whole through 
every detail,’ Mario Botta complains. 

As he speaks, he inevitably helps 
himself out with a pencil—no archi- 
tect can speak without one, and Botta 
is an architect several 
Though he is well under fifty, he has 
already put up a vast number of 
buildings, mostly in and around his 
home base of Lugano in Italian- 
speaking Switzerland. But he has also 
built elsewhere: the State Bank in Fri- 
bourg; a civic theater in Chambery, 
north of Grenoble; an art gallery in 
Tokyo. He is recognized internation- 
ally as a star in the constellation of 
architects whose works are a touch- 
stone for building all over the world. 

But he is very much of the Ticino, 
which has always been architects’ 
country. His is the gravelly dialect of 
the southern shores of Lake Lugano 
that had been spoken by the much- 
ramified dynasty of Borromini, 
Maderno, the Fontanas and Molas, 
who traveled south to dominate ar- 
chitecture in Rome and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Naples for a century and more. 
Yet however much he is of that land- 
scape, which some consider typically 
Swiss, Botta says, “I think of myself 
as a northern Italian, a Lombard ar- 
chitect.” Naples, he is fond of point- 
ing out, is closer (linguistically, even 


times Over. 
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Views of a Modernist 
By Joseph Rykwert 
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Like Louis Kahn, Le Corbusier and Carlo 
Scarpa, the modern masters with whom he 
has worked, Swiss architect and designer 
Mario Botta (top) favors abstract geometric 
forms. His Quarta chair is one of a series pro- 
duced by Alias. Asove: Botta’s residential de- 
sign in Viganello, Switzerland, 1981-82, is 
organized around a barrel-vaulted, skylit gallery. 


culturally) to Lugano than Zurich. 
And the Ticino has provided him 


with a very unusual context—that of- 


a group of architects who respect one 


another and occasionally collaborate | 


on buildings as well as on compe- 
tition projects. The group includes 
Botta’s first employer, Tita Carloni,as 
well as Peppo Brivio, Luigi Snozzi 
and Aurelio Galfetti. 

But Botta is definitely not tied to 
his region. He attended architecture 
school in Venice, and an early master 
was the Venetian Carlo Scarpa, the 
great modern poet of the intensely 
material detail—polished alabaster 
butting against rough structural steel, 
a bronze window frame set in a raw 
concrete wall, a silk hanging framed 
by unplaned wood. When Botta first 
arrived in Venice, he went into the 
studio that Le Corbusier had estab- 
lished for an ill-fated hospital proj- 
ect, and he was in Corbusier’s office 
during the confusing days after his 
death. At the end of Botta’s student 
days he had the good luck to become 


an assistant to Louis Kahn, who was i 


working on the exhibition of the Ve- 
netian Congress Hall. 

From each of these men he learned 
some important lessons. But he had 


already begun to build when he was 


a student, and he completed his first 
project—a parish house near his 


home village outside Lugano—while}) 


he was still in his teens. 


His early initiation into building® 


and his contact with the great masters 
have meant that he does not see 


either the local or the cosmopolitan “m 


side of his heritage as a burden. “The 
tradition of modernity,” he says 


“provides the only realistic condition! 


for any true architecture—and I seé 
myself as its continuator.” Secure a 
he is in this tradition, he is also ve 


continued on page 60 
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COURTESY MARIO BOTTA 


much its critic, and is all too con- 
scious of that “erotic poverty’ — 
a thinness, an indeterminacy—in 
much modern building. “This,” he 
says, “shows itself in the incapacity of 
most buildings to respond in any 
way to light and air—a weakness that 
the designs of the 1920s did not suffer 
from. The great New York skyscrap- 
ers always had something, however 
arrogant, to say to the sky. Today few 
designers make any acknowledg- 
ment of the sky above them. And 
many modern buildings fail to give 
the visitor an explicit account of their 
form, an orientation one could expect 
and find in the best old architecture.” 

Botta therefore objects most 
strongly to the excessive dependence 
of buildings on outside help. “Too 
many of them,” he says—quoting his 
late friend, the French cartoonist 
Jean-Marc Reiser—“are like patients 
in intensive care, connected to all 
sorts of tubes and wires to keep them 
going. The gas and service station, the 
building that is merely a terminal of 
supply pipes and a framework for 
the display of advertising and neon 
signs, is the prime example. It is the 
ultimate faceless building. And ev- 
ery building I design,” Botta insists, 
“must have a proper face, a facade. 
Any architecture worth its salt must 
set itself up against the elements and 
give its inhabitants the security that 





DESIGN DIALOGUE: MARIO BOTTA 


Views of a Modernist 
continued from page 56 


MAURO CASSINA 


To maintain the purity of the architectural 
form, Botta designed a small church, Valle 
Maggia at Mogno, Switzerland (cross- 
section illustration, left; model, right), with- 
out electricity so that there would be no 
messy service connections. At night the 
church is lighted with candles; during the day, 
the angled sheer-glass roof allows in daylight. 


only masonry walls and simple hand- 
operated screens can confer.” In- 
evitably, he also rejects the panoply 
of “alternative” technology, such as 
houses attached to solar collectors. As 
the now-aging commonplaces of 
high tech, he feels, they are demean- 
ing to the nobility of adwelling. 

In one of Botta’s latest designs, a 
small Swiss church in Mogno (it re- 
places a seventeenth-century one de- 
stroyed by a landslide in 1986), he has 
not allowed for any service connec- 
tions. The building application asks 
for no drainage, no gas, no water, no 
electricity—since it is to be lighted 
entirely with candles. It is an essay 
that shows the formal discipline of 
the modern movement, stripped of 
technological support. (The roof itself 
is an angled, glass-covered metal 
structure, the one concession to mod- 
ern technology.) 

“This untechnological approach 
was taught over and over again,” says 
Botta, “by the masters of modern 
architecture.” Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Prairie Houses, with their vast over- 



































hanging roofs and rows of windows, 
provided an environment in which 
mechanical aids were mere ancil+ 
laries. Then Le Corbusier’s invention 
of the brise-soleil—a wall of louvered 
screens made of any material from 
stone to plastic—provided an excel- 
lent passive aid in the control of the 
internal climate. And lastly, Louis 
Kahn's “building within a building” 
taught architects how old monu- 
ments can be respected and restored 
while new occupants develop con- 
temporary forms within them. 

“Nevertheless,” Botta maintains, 
“architecture is the very opposite of 
restoration. A real architectural 
achievement is inevitably unique, 
since the act of settling a building on 
its site is irrevocable. No place can 
ever return to its pre-architectural in- 
nocence once the mark of settlement 
has been made upon it. And every 
building must find its place, which 
its presence will affect and inevitably 
alter—the better the building, the 
more definite the alteration.” 

Botta derives some comfort from 
this idea, since it worries him that he 
may in some sense always be repeat= 
ing the same house. Even when hi 
presents them as a group—and they 
form the bulk of his early work— 
Botta sometimes shows the hous 
plans as variants on a tartan patter 
within a square. Certain features tha 
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continued on page 6 
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The centerpiece of these photo 
graphs was traditionally known as 
Mount Makuna. In 1957, movie 
goers throughout the world felt its 
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Mario Botta 
continued from page 60 


do not appear in the plans also repeat 
constantly. The houses are always or- 
ganized in three layers—the lowest, | 
earthy level usually has entries and | 
carports and access to the garden; the 
next layer is the dwelling proper; and 
above that some gesture is made to 
the sky—even if only a skylight. 

Botta also insists on the weight and 
depth of the wall, on the materiality | 
of its presence. The texture and color | 
of the brick and stone have become 
increasingly important to him. Over } | 
and over again, he has returned to the } | 
old Lombardian and Tuscan manner | | 
of alternating layers of light and! 
dark stone, even coloring alternating | 
courses of concrete blocks. He also! 
uses them in bonding patterns, lay-| 
ing them at an angle to the plane of! 
the wall to flute or fur it, and some-| 
times using bricks toned silver to. 
make the facade glitter. : 

There are contradictions to be rec-} 
onciled. Botta distrusts symmetry and| 
is always trying to get away from it,| 
yet it returns insistently in his de-) 
signs. More recently he has noted 
that his fagades seem to compose them- 
selves into explicit faces, which some- 
times seem like totemic presences 
that he himself finds daunting. 

The facial reference is perhaps 
most explicit in the houses, and he is} 
content with that, since the facade of 
a house must present its inhabitants| 
to the landscape as well as to the pass- 
ersby. And since the house pins the} 
sky to the earth by the primal act of 
dwelling, the raised skylight—which 
is found in almost every one of his 
houses—must both make a gesture in} | 
response to the sky and provide an 
entry for the light he allows to filter} 
through the building, guiding the) 
visitor to that orienting axis who 
absence Botta so deplores in muc 
modern architecture. 

He will often allude to the skyligh 
with a definite mark in the wall sur 
face, a structural gesture or a cleft 
which may run through severa 
floors. Still, the larger and more pu 
lic the building, the more importan 
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the facade aspect. Not that he ever) 
starts designing from the facade’ in 
ward. On the contrary, he thinks the} 
facade should be designed last} 
should be distilled from the way the! 
internal space is organized. “a 

For all his talk about the unifor- 
mity of his houses, the site of. the 
building also preoccupies Botta) 
greatly. The place is observed, dis-+ 
assembled as it were, and recomposed) 
in the project. The site may dictate 
surprising solutions: houses entered) 
through the top floor as at Riva San 
Vitale; circular houses that refuse or 
scorn competition with neighboring 
facades at Stabio; schools, like the one 
at Morbio Inferiore, that are carefully 
angled to open on a landscape; office 
blocks, such as the one in Lugano 
that cut a corner like the prow of 4 
ship, and display a tree on the reat 
that becomes the ship’s mast. 

Of all this Botta speaks with clarift 
and fluency, yet he rejects the role 0 
= theorist, preferring to see his work 
a kind of craftsmanship. “The disci 
pline of the crafts,” he says, “allow 
me access to the knowledge of thos 
who shape wood, stone, brick, iron 
who practice the timeless skills o 
manipulating brute matter.” The an 
tiquity of the constantly new, the an 

Classic reproduction of a tiquity of a cyclic renewal, is what} 
Louis XV nine light chandelier fascinates him most. 
Mc aM eee Scarpa, one of Botta’s first masters}}§ 

gh Rie was a man much read in moder 
pe eae Man literature; Le Corbusier, another} 
Width approx. 32” ; Y 
was constantly, almost aggressively} 
rational and articulate. Botta seems} 
to have started by grafting Scarpa’s} 
withdrawn literacy, his craftsman’ 
indulgent love of material, to Corbu4} 
sier’s Overpowering rationality. H 
has taken, in Kahn’s meditative way, 
the elements of building—the weigh 
of a wall, the shape of a window, th 
thrust of a column—and made them! 
all his own. As one observes his 
development, one can almost watch 
him transmuting these disparate ap- 
proaches gradually into his own. He 
does not need to make gratuitous ges- 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The 16th-century half-timbered farmhouse in Nor- 
mandy has a traditional tile roof, dormers, shutters and recessed ground- 
floor windows. Stables dating from the 17th century are beyond the lawn. 


ABOVE: In the entrance hall, a marquetry cabinet is displayed in front 
of an Indonesian ikat wallcovering based on a Sumba island design. 
RIGHT: A brass chandelier hangs from the open beamed ceiling of the 
living room, which consists of several sitting areas. In foreground, a 
suede ottoman contrasts with an 18th-century armchair upholstered in 
Indonesian ikat fabric. Hardwood floors are covered by a Chinese carpet. 


PRIVILEGED ARE THE GUESTS Who are 
invited to this admirable enclave of 
farm buildings in Normandy. Only a 
few close friends share with family 
members the beauty of the estate’s 
extraordinary gardens, and the in- 
comparably sophisticated taste of the 
owners as expressed in the interiors 
of the main farmhouse. 

The stables date from the seven- 
teenth century, but pa f the house 
go back as far as the tw 
erations, the house and oui!itilding: 
have belonged to the family thé “ 
lives in them. The estate has t 
fited from improvements made 
a succession of Owners—improv 
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ments that, with the most recent, 
have brought the property to its 
present degree of refinement. 

From the moment visitors enter 
the gates, they are struck by the em- 
erald velvet of lawns whose equal it 
would be hard to find in even the 
best-kept gardens of England, just 
across the Channel. The mixed bor- 
ders that edge the lawns look as 
though an Impressionist painter had 
had a hand in their composition. 
The skillfully chosen range of pas- 
tels shimmers in the silvery Nor- 
mandy light, and with the arrival 
of spring, bronze-colored clumps of 

‘aleas burst into flame. 
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On one side of the massive fireplace in the living room, a Redouté 
watercolor and a pre-Columbian head are displayed on an oval table. Before 
them are two Qing Dynasty blue-and-white basins and a jewel box. 


A large greenhouse furnishes the 
gardeners with most of the plants. 
The collection has been meticulously 
planned to achieve an air of natural 
abundance that appears to renew it- 
self spontaneously with the round of 
seasons. And to en!i interiors 
of the house, the owners have a boun- 
ty of orchids from which to choose. 

Some distance away, the owners’ pri- 
vate golf course affords guests the 
luxury of impeccable greens 
who play neither golf nor ten: 
grass courts) can borrow a ha 
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black steed from the stables, then set 
off at a canter along bridle paths bor- 
dered with fragrant white hawthorn. 

Stationed not far from the main 
house, like a sentinel, is a seven- 
teenth-century dovecote rustling 
with a white flock that can be seen 
fluttering about the grounds. In addi- 
tion to standing guard, the dovecote 
serves to bring visitors under the 
spell of the half-timbered farmhouse 
even before they cross its threshold. 
The dovecote is a harbinger of the 
simplicity and refinement that distin- 





guish every room, no matter how 
grand its furniture or objets d’art. 

The dining room offers a splendid 
instance of this refinement. Places are 
set on unpretentious linen mats; the 
meals served there are prepared by 
one of the best private chefs in Nor- 
mandy. He provisions himself exclu- 
sively with fruit and vegetables from. ~ 
the estate’s kitchen garden. 

In a corner of the small sitting 
room, what looks like a hat tossed 
casually aside by the master of the 
house proves to be an ingenious 
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wooden sculpture. With stylish off- 
handedness, it rests before an elabo- 
rate brass-bound casket atop a Louis 
XIlI-style table. The contrast sums up 
the subtle mingling of decorative ele- 
ments that characterizes the house. A 
large cushion may be covered with 
embroideries taken from an old Mex- 
ican wedding dress, for example. Its 
cheerful presence tempers the strict 
lines of a nearby table, and echoes the 
reds and yellows of dahlias grown in 
the flower garden. 

To expand the farmhouse, origi- 
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A table with a handwoven tapestry cover defines a corner of the living 
room. Artworks include a portrait of a man in loth-century costume and 
two equestrian paintings. The basin on the candlestand is late Qing. 


nally a warren of relatively small 
rooms, the owners created one large 
living room remarkable for the suc- 
cess with which it has been inte- 
grated into the older parts of the 
house. It is in this spacious room that 
guests and hosts gather after dinner 
to play cards, converse or read. Each 
area retains its own special character, 
and the atmosphere has the relaxed 
intimacy typical of an English coun- 
try house. 

The profusion of flowers, the witty 
juxtaposition of exotic fabrics with 


classic chintz, combine to achieve a 
paradoxically harmonious setting. 
The seating arrangements within the 
large room share the same ambiance; 
never does the striking elegance of 
the overall setting obscure the inti- 
mate charm of its several parts. 
Flames crackle in tall fireplaces; 
sunlight gleams fitfully through the 
windowpanes. The capricious rays of 
the local sun are beloved of those 
who seek out Normandy for week- 
ends and holidays—and keep duffle 
coats within easy reach. The French 
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In the drawing room, the rare blue-and-white coloration of the boiserie 
unifies elements from different periods. Grotesques stand in counterpoint 
to landscapes; a 17th-century rondelle above the fireplace presides over a 
Neoclassical pediment, Corinthian pilasters and dentile cornices. Panels 
flanking the brick fireplace depict multicolored Renaissance caryatids 


novelist and playwright Tristan Ber- 
nard put it charmingly: “When you 


can’t see Le Havre, it means it’s 


raining. When you can, it means it’s 
going to rain.” 

Those rainy days are perfect for 
roaming the antiques shops that pro- 
liferate along the Normandy coast, 
and if visitors can muster anything 
like the flair of their hosts, they may 
well ferret out pieces every bit as 


astonishing as the marquetry cabinet 
that has been inventively placed in 





front of a simple ikat wallhanging. 

The house brims with such unex- 
pected contrasts; they are what gives 
it its particular savor. The life led 
there—by both hosts and guests—par- 
takes of an elegance that is tradi- 
tionally French yet stamped with a 
rustic lack of affectation. Symboli- 
cally, a lovely old linenfold door set 
into the dovecote survives as a 
staunch defender of this handsome 
domain: the gateway, perhaps, to its 
seductive mystery. 
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The dovecote 
serves to bring 


visitors under 
the spell of the 


half-timbered 
farmhouse. 


LEFT: Painted 18th-century hoopback car 

chairs surround an English mahogany saber- 
legged table in the dining room, which is part 
of the estate’s original kitchen. RIGHT: An 
arched lintel with escutcheon characterizes 
a 16th-century weathered-oak linenfold door. 


BELOW: The 17th-century dovecote stands on 
the lawn between the stables and the house. 




















ABOVE: Built according to Taoist feng shui (“wind and water”) principles, BELOW: Owner Wang Tih-wu, chairman of the board of Nationalist Chi- 
South Garden on Taiwan is a modern complex of tile-roofed structures na’s largest paper, the United Daily News. opposite: The structure of the 
connected by courtyards and gardens and situated on a central pond. main building is inspired by Chinese paintings from the Song Dynasty. 


The Exotic Pavilions of South Garden 


Publisher Wang Tih-wu's Retreat Near Taipei 


ARCHITECTURE BY HAN PAO-TEH 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON 
|| PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRANK CHAO HSIEN LIN 


“IN TAIWAN WE ARE SAID to have created economic mir- 
acles,” says Wang Tih-wu, chairman of the board of the 
United Daily News, Nationalist China’s biggest newspaper, 
which also has independent Chinese-language editions in 
| New York and Paris. “We are also said to have created 
| political miracles in the decades since the government set- 
| tled in Taiwan in 1949,” he continues. “But we have not 
created a cultural miracle.” And so, with the building of 
his estate near Taipei, a complex of pavilions in classical 
Chinese style designed by architect Han Pao-teh, Wang 
has attempted to rectify this lack. “I-want to leave an exam- 
ple of traditional Chinese culture in Taiwan,” he says. 
South Garden is an elaborate set of two-story tile-roofed 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The reception area is dominated by modern copper 
wall reliefs based on a Ming Dynasty painting of morning scenes of 
Han Palace in spring. The reliefs are the work of “carpenter-sculptors 
on the island who also repair national monuments,” says Wang. 


buildings, open-air pavilions, courtyards, ponds and gar- 
dens situated in a valley between two small mountains 
and looking out across water to Taiwan’s tallest peak. 
South Garden was designed according to a venerable 
system of Taoist beliefs, the feng shui principles of “wind 
and water.” Taoism, one of China’s three great religions, 
has continued to flourish in Taiwan, and feng shui is a 
means of finding the most auspicious site for a city or a 
house. Briefly, feng shui reflects a belief that just as the 
human body has veins that carry its lifeblood, so the earth 
has veins (known as “veins of the dragon”) that bring 
beneficent forces to those who use them well. In accommo- 
dating oneself to natural rhythms, such as those of a valley 
where gently flowing waters converge, a person draws on 
the strength of the earth. 

“Although South Garden wasn’t constructed according 
to a strict feng shui procedure, which requires a religious 
ceremony to verify the site,” says architect Han Pao-teh, 
“the buildings are oriented in the feng shui tradition. There 
is a mountain to the back and two smaller mountains on 
the left and right, while the view in front is unobstructed 
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ABOVE: Two Qianlong fishbowls flank the entrance to the reception 
and dining area. Although traditional Taiwanese interiors favor bright 
colors, more subdued Siichow colors were used. The wood ceiling is 
also in the Stichow style, and the tiled floors are typical of Taiwan. 


across the water. South Garden resembles a person sitting 
in an armchair with a comfortable back, two armrests at 
the sides and a good view in front.” 

Another traditional Chinese feature is the garden, seen 
as a microcosm in which the universe is reduced to its 
elements. “At South Garden,” says Wang, “we used more 
than five thousand tons of rock in order to place the pavil- 
ions on different levels. The trees, which are decorative 
rather than used for shade, were imported, and some are 
more than a hundred years old. Each section of the estate 
reflects in miniature the larger-combinations of elements 
that make up the world. So just as there are ponds filled 
with fish surrounding the pavilions, within the pavilions 
there are smaller courtyards with fishponds. As there 
are aged trees growing in the gardens and courtyards, so 


there are bonsai trees dozens of years old on the balconies 


of the main pavilion.” 


Drawing on the traditional Chinese concept of the ex- 


tended family, but also very much reflecting today’s 
world, Wang has created South Garden not only for him- 
self but also for the enjoyment of the staff of the United 














ABOVE: A pavilion overlooks South Garden’s central pond, apropos of 
the Confucian saying: “The wise take pleasure in rivers and lakes.” 
RIGHT: Facing a rockery and a fishpond surrounded by a traditional 
walkway, an interior garden is designed for tea and contemplation. 


Daily News. “1 live in the central pavilion,” he says, “and I 
use it as a retreat, although I don’t have much time for 
relaxing. But just as I want to work with the best people, I 
also want to give them the opportunity to relax, so we 
share and enjoy South Garden together.” 

Architect Han Pao-teh, who has a master of fine arts 
degree from Princeton and a master’s in architecture from 
Harvard, points out that the main pavilion is not a pre- 
cisely typical Chinese house but an adaptation of the struc- 
tures depicted in Song Dynasty paintings (960-1279). 
“Buildings pictured on scrolls of that time are drawn with 
very fine lines—different from the broader brushstrokes of 
other periods,” says Han. “And in the paintings we see 
such elements as a roof constructed with gables on all four 
sides—much like what I designed for the central pavilion 
at South Garden and others surrounding it.” 

One of Han’s challenges at South Garden was to blend 
traditional Chinese building styles with the rewards and 
demands of modern technology. The interiors, which have 
all the expected modern conveniences, also have tradi- 
tional floor tiles made specially for the estate. Wang 
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Tih-wu commissioned two large copper wall reliefs for the 
main room of the central pavilion that depict scenes from 
ancient Chinese court life but were made with the newest 
metalworking techniques. 

Customarily, Chinese architecture is based on working 
with wood; in past millennia when stone was used, it was 
sometimes carved to resemble wood. At South Garden, 
Han set the central pavilion on a concrete platform and 
used masonry piers at the first level, but added wooden 
posts to support the upper stories. “Like Chinese cuisine, 
all Chinese architecture has the same basic ingredients,” 
says Wang. “Although there are, of course, variations ac- 
cording to provincial preferences.” 

Han points out that South Garden refers to the style of 
Fukien province—directly across from Taiwan on main- 
land China, and the province of which Taiwan was a part 
until the nineteenth century. The carved brackets support- 
ing the roofs and ceilings are characteristic Fukien style. At 
South Garden the wood has been left natural and polished 
with wax, though “normally on Taiwan these posts would 
be painted very bright colors,” says Han. One traditional 
decorative element on the posts is the gilded Chinese 
characters. “These,” says Han, “sometimes tell a story and 
sometimes simply express good wishes.” 

There is an old saw about Chinese buildings that be- 
cause they are built around courtyards they “turn inward” 
and exist only for private family life. The good wishes 
inscribed on the posts at South Garden, however, are there 
for Wang’s United Daily News staff, and the beauty of 
South Garden will be an avenue to the rich past of Chinese 
culture for many people for years to come. In this alone, 
Wang Tih-wu and Han Pao-teh have adapted Chinese tra- 
dition in the most felicitous way. They have situated South 
Garden at the happy convergence of past and future. This 
is feng shui indeed.U 


LEFT: A guest suite with ornate wood carving is “the most decorated 
room in the house,” says Wang. The gilded Chinese characters symbol- 
ize happiness, prosperity, longevity and joy. above: A copper relief 
triptych depicting Song general Yufei dominates the master bedroom 
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JAARGE i GReikwaNe BIGEol VISES: 
Franco Zeffirelli 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: “Through the foliage were romantic glimpses of Posi- 
tano, an opera set with dramatic mountains behind it,” is how Franco 
Zeffirelli (opposite) describes the view from Villa Treville when he first 
visited in the 1940s. From one of the villa’s terraces, with an almond 
tree in blossom, the panorama over the town where the director of 
opera and films has summered for the past twenty years is little changed. 





ABOVE: Set in a wall display in the living 
room of Casa Azzurra—the villa used mainly 
by guests—are Caltagirone pottery and 18th- 
century tiles from Sicily, a collection begun 
by friends of Zeffirelli who owned the house 
before him, and continued by the director. 


ON EITHER SIDE Of Positano, the resort 
on the Amalfi coast where director 
Franco Zeffirelli has spent the past 
twenty summers, the mountainside is 
studded with fashionable villas and 
brilliantly flowered terraces. Below, 
at the center of this exuberantly Ital- 
ian village, is a piazza constructed so 
much like a stage that passersby take 
on the allure of actors in a vast play. It 
is fitting that Villa Treville, the house 
that has the most commanding view 
onto this natural theater, should be- 
long to Zeffirelli. 

Treville, as the name suggests, is 
made up of three buildings situated 
on steep terraces and shrouded in a 
jungle of exotic trees and plants. The 
climb up to the first villa, from the 
private jetty, reveals vegetable gar- 
dens and dense shrubbery. The 
plunging view onto the translucent 
sea, the belvederes and the secret 
bowers combine with the groups of 
guests gathered at various points to 
continue the theatrical effect. 

The coastline’s extravagant beauty 
and the ancient culture of southern 
Italy, which stems unbroken from 
the Greeks, make unusual demands 
on the people who choose to set up 
house there. Although a Florentine 
by birth, Franco Zeffirelli had long 
been drawn to the region. “I origi- 
nally found this house for two Amer- 
ican friends of mine in the late 1940s, 
and I used to adore coming to stay 
with them,” he recalls. “So when the 
property became available, it seemed 
natural to have it as my summer 
house. My American friends had 
done wonders here, particularly in 
the garden, and they taught me a 
great deal, both about plants and 
about making a home.” 

Inside Treville, no opportunity has 
been lost to charm, intrigue or as- 
tound the eye. Each room creates a 
distinct sensation, born of a blend of 
local historical styles—taken from the 
summer residences of the old Neapol- 
itan aristocracy—and a set designer’s 
practiced daring. ‘This house for me 
is a Shangri-la, a fantasy land, 
Zeffirelli says. “I’m always doing 
something to it, changing this, plant- 
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Zeffirelli, who recently completed the villa’s renovation, turned several small rooms into one 
large living room. At the far end is an 18th-century statue of St. Michael atop a painted cabinet 
that holds 18th-century Neapolitan figures. The shell-like grotto suite is covered in silver leaf. 


ing that, trying out new ideas. But it’s 
essentially a creative place. There’s al- 
ways a large group of people here— 
we can be thirty or forty for lunch— 
and we're usually working ona script 
or a new project. In fact, during the 
summer | usually prepare the work 
I'll be doing in the winter. But 
Treville is also creative in quite a dif- 
ferent sense. It’s a house where you 
can restore your peace of mind. 
Whenever I have a problem I can’t 
solve, I come down here and start 
pottering around, designing the pat- 
terns I want certain tiles to take or 
simply digging in the garden. That’s 
what I really prefer. I do it for hours 


on end. It’s so much better for you 
than jogging—and it’s even useful.” 
Of all the transformations Zeffirelli 
has brought about at Treville, the 
most far-reaching has been the total 
remodeling of Casa Azzurra, or the 
blue house; as the uppermost villa is 
called. “What I wanted there was a 
completely independent house where 
guests could lead their own lives 
undisturbed. A number of com- | 
posers—Leonard Bernstein is one— - 
come to stay there, and when they - 
want to work they need to be alone, 
of course. I myself use the house from 
time to time too, above all in the win- 
ter, for the simple reason that it’s 



















“This house for me 
is a Shangri-la, but 
it’s essentially a 
creative place.” 


LeFT: In the kitchen and dining area, Zef- 
firelli incorporated some old tiles he found in 
the region. The splatterware service is a mod- 
ern version of 16th-century Pistoia pottery. 


BELOW: A faux-marbre door surround with an 
inset painting frames the entrance to a bed- 
room, which is furnished with 19th-century 
painted brass bedsteads he found in Sorrento. 








easier to heat. But I have a special 
fondness for the atmosphere there, 
because almost everything in the 
Casa Azzurra originates from this re- 
gion. I’ve been particulary lucky, not 
only in what I’ve found at the an- 
tiques dealers in Naples, but at demo- 
lition sites as well, where I’ve been 
able to rescue some of the most pre- 
cious things I have here.” 

Of particular pride to Zeffirelli is 
his unique collection of eighteenth- 
century Sicilian pottery from Cal- 
tagirone, which was begun while 
he was shooting La Terra Trema 
with Luchino Visconti in 1948. “My 
American friends asked me to buy 
some of these extraordinary pieces, 
and then I myself started collecting 
them,” he says. ‘““And when I took the 
house, I added my collection to theirs 
and made a special display for them. 
It’s very difficult to find such good 
things now—I think you have more 
of a chance in New York than in Posi- 
tano. But when I was younger and 
hunting for furniture and objects, 
you could make terrific finds. Ba- 
roque doors, an early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury banister from Naples like the 
one I’ve installed here, religious stat- 
uary, marvelous old tiles—all you 
had to do was look. What was more 
difficult was to know how to assem- 
ble everything so that the details in 
each room looked as if they had al- 
ways belonged together. One should 
have the impression in the end that 
these different parts had formed a 
whole from the very beginning.” 

Taken as a whole, from the three 
thousand plants that dazzle the 
senses in the garden, to the encyclo- 
pedia of regional styles that enlivens 
the interiors, Treville has an operatic 
magic. It can be approached at any 
time, in any season, as the Shangri-la 
that Zeffirelli intended. But one of the 
most telling ways is to arrive at night 
by boat. The first steps are taken in 
darkness through luxuriant foliage. 
Then lights become apparent. Voices 
are heard, coming from richly deco- 
rated rooms. Finally, figures gather 
on the terraces. The play is forever 
about to begin. 0 
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RIGHT: Zeffirelli says he has added some 2,000 
plants since he moved in. Begonias are a par- 
ticular passion, and he selected the most hu- 
mid part of the garden for them to flourish 
in. BELOW: Inspired by the Tivoli gardens, 
Zeffirelli designed a waterfall that cascades 
down the hillside. BELOW RIGHT: Grapevines 
provide the shade and bougainvillea the color 
for the sunny western terrace. A Florentine 
Madonna and Child relief is set into a niche. 


opposite: Shaded by bamboo is the spot 
Zeffirelli calls his “terrace of secrets, a place 
for rest or private conversations,” wh is 
furnished with oversize wicker furniture. Op- 
POSITE BELOW: From an upper terrace, where 
papyrus grows, another view of Positano. 
Zeffirelli, who inherited the family of care- 
takers from the previous owners, says, “Tf I 
lose the gardener, I had better sell the place.” 
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“Whenever I have a 
problem I can’t solve, I 
come here and start 
pottering around in 
the garden. It’s so 
much better for you 
than jogging—and 
even useful.” 
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On the Costa Careyes 
Reinterpreting Traditional Forms in )Vexico 


ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY DIEGO VILLASENOR 
TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER wot 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAN FORER. 





“The idea was to rescue the way ancient peo- 
ple once lived at the seashore,” says architect 
Diego Villasenor (above) of the vacation 
house he designed in Careyes, on the Mexi- 
can Riviera. Top: Distinguished by immense 
palapas, or thatched-roof pavilions, the house 
sits high on a cliff overlooking the Pacific. 
PRECEDING PAGES: A terrace features an enra- 
mada made of guayabi, a tropical hardwood. 





ABOVE: A hand-hammered copper mural of fossils and seashells dominates the dining 
area, furnished with equipales, traditional Mexican chairs, and a contemporary wooden 
table with a centerpiece of gourds. opposite: The open living area has a thatched 
roof supported by vine-covered palm trunks. A mosaic “rug” of stones from the 
Costa Careyes, based on a 16th-century Oaxacan design, decorates the concrete floor. 


IF THERE IS ANYTHING that distin- 
guishes the current generation of 
architects from their predecessors, 
it is a willingness to deal openly with 
the sensual aspects of architecture— 
to recognize that serious design has 
an emotional as well as a cerebral 
component. It is no sign of weakness 
to the architects of this generation to 
admit that many of their designs 
have been derived less from intellec- 
tual theory than from intuitive feel- 
ings about materials, space, texture 
and natural surroundings. 

Diego Villasenor, who is based in 
Mexico City, is surely such an archi- 
tect. He first describes the house on 


the Costa Careyes, on the southwest 
coast of Mexico, not by speaking of its 
physical form but. of the extraordi- 
nary drama of its setting, the mood of 
its rooms and the way it responds to 
the climate. It would seem as if he 
wanted thé house to defer entirely to 
its spectacular cliffside site. Yet as 
much as he disdains style in the con- 
ventional sense and professes that his 
goal is only to make “a comfortable 
place where people can enjoy nature , 
and the views,” the house bespeaks a: 
rigorous design intelligence. 

Owned by an engineer and his 
family, the house alludes gently but 
firmly to the traditional forms of the 
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Spotlights nestled in a palapa provide dramatic nighttime 

; lighting, supplemented by fanciful peacock and tortoise 

} ; ; _ candelabra, and table lamps with bases made from antique 
Oaxacan terra-cotta pots. Broad steps descend to the pool. 
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Historic Architecture: 
Wyntoon 


Julia Morgan's Woodland Creation 
for William Randolph Hearst 


TEXT BY SALLY B. WOODBRIDGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM STREET-PORTER 


For a setting deep in the northern California forest, architect Julia Morgan 
designed three Bavarian-style cottages in the 1930s as part of William 
Randolph Hearst’s summer retreat, Wyntoon. opposite: The central lawn 
became the village green, surrounded by (from left) Sleeping Beauty 
House, Cinderella House, the informal cookhouse, and Bear House. oppo- 
SITE BELOW AND BELOW: A steep shingled roof and timber framing distin- 
guish Bear House, where Hearst always stayed. The murals are by 
Willy Pogany, a Hollywood set designer and illustrator of children’s books. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST’S Bavarian 
village on the McCloud River in 
northern California is as unknown as 
his castle at San Simeon is famous. A 
historical monument since 1958, the 
castle is toured by nearly a million 
people every year. By contrast, Wyn- 
toon, the Bavarian estate, is a family 
enclave open only to the invited. 

The geographic settings of the two 
also differ. The castle, with its crown 
of palms, shimmers like a mirage 
on the coastal mountain range. 
Wyntoon lies deep in an alpine forest 
beside a rushing river. Its fairy-tale 
appearance casts a spell right out of 
the world of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen and the Brothers Grimm. 

The flamboyant, make-believe im- 
agery of these complementary estates 
entirely suited their owner. Hearst’s 
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opposite: The Bend, which follows the curve 
of the McCloud River, is a stone lodge de- 
signed by Willis Polk and remodeled in Gothic 
style by Morgan. The vaulted dining room 
features a large French Renaissance chimney- 
piece and a refectory table. The chandelier 
was made in the electrical shop at San Simeon. 


fame initially lay in his image as a 
newspaper magnate. But the fortune 
made in mining by his father, George 
Hearst, fueled an acquisitive nature 
not limited to the business world. 
William Randolph Hearst brought 
the same passion to collecting works 
of art as he did to buying newspa- 
pers, and architecture soon became 
an extension of his enthusiasm. He 
tinkered endlessly with the architec- 
tural settings of the historic frag- 
ments he brought from Europe. His 
building projects, like his journalism, 
were the stuff of legends. 

Hearst’s lordly attitude toward his 
houses was tempered by the great re- 
spect he held for his architect, Julia 
Morgan. Though Miss Morgan was 
diminutive and self-effacing in dress 
and demeanor, her zeal for her pro- 
fession matched, even surpassed, 
Hearst’s. Architecture was her life. 

Those who know Julia Morgan’s 
buildings have commented on the 
discrepancy between her work for 
Hearst and for other clients. For the 
latter, she generally designed build- 
ings that took their place modestly in 
their context—background buildings. 
For Hearst, she appeared to be a set 
designer—forced against her better 
judgment, some said, to carry out 
grand schemes with Hollywood over- 

- tones. Since, contrary to assumption, . ¥ 
Morgan did not get rich working (al ie oe’ 
for Hearst, what led her to compro- oe eee 
mise her standards of taste? 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Hearst furnished Wyntoon, as he 
did San Simeon, with massive antiques and 
architectural fragments gleaned from his Eu- 
ropean travels. At the Bend, a pointed arch 
‘accents the library’s Gothic door surround. 


RIGHT: A stone fireplace warms a sitting room 
in Cinderella House. The polychrome Ma- 
donna and Child, one of several throughout 
the houses, is 17th-century German.* Flank= 
ing carved-wood church niches are of pine. 
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Wyntoon’s fairy- 
tale appearance casts 


bul 

a spell right out of the a 
. . Was 

world of Hans Christian H 
late 

Andersen and the ‘ 

alt 

Brothers Grimm. i 

ing 

: as 

Lert: A Tyrolean pine cupboard blends with i 
the pine-paneled walls of a bedroom in Bear : 
House. In the small window alcove stands a | 
limewood Madonna and Child. riGHT: An- bee 
other bedroom in the house, with its adjacent Ph 


bath, displays a portrait of William Randolph 
Hearst. BELOW: In Cinderella House, an attic 
bedroom holds an elaborately hand-carved 
tracery frieze and a hanging Liisterweibchen. 
To the right sits a traditional ceramic stove. 


One present-day member of the 
Hearst family has no difficulty un- 
derstanding Morgan’s commitment. 
Nan Hearst, wife of San Francisco Ex- 
aminer publisher William Randolph 
Hearst III, and herself an architect, 
says: “What more could an architect 
want? For two decades she had one of 
the world’s most powerful people as 
a client and collaborator.” 

That the relationship was impor- 
tant to both was clear to their asso- 
ciates. Morgan was the only person 
on earth for whom Hearst would in- 
terrupt a business meeting. For her 
part, no request from Hearst, how- 
ever unreasonable, went unheeded. 
Morgan not only designed and rede- 
signed buildings to suit his changing 
ideas, she also recruited and super- 
vised the small army of craftsmen 

who executed the wood carvings, ce- 
| ramic tiles, plaster and ironwork that 
| enriched the buildings. The level of 
craftsmanship made it possible to in- 
tegrate works of art from many dif- 
ferent periods and places. 
For Morgan, who admired the me- 
| dieval architect’s role as an interme- 
| diary between clients and artisans, 
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the opportunity to play that role t 
doubtless brought great satisfaction. b 
| It was also rewarding to work for a : 
client who had a keen sense of scale P 
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and proportion, to say nothing of the 
financial means to try out ideas. 

While the San Simeon castle was 
built at the peak of Hearst’s power 
and wealth in the 1920s, Wyntoon 
was begun in the early 1930s in the 
abyss of the Great Depression. By the 
late 1930s, Wyntoon became a casu- 
alty of the Depression and of Hearst’s 
chronic extravagance. The last build- 
ing, Sleeping Beauty House, was left 
a shell, with tools, benches and lad- 
ders its only furnishings. 

In fact, Wyntoon might never have 
been started had not Hearst’s mother, 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, built a 
Wagnerian Gothic castle in 1902-03, 
downriver from where the Bavarian 
village later stood. Bernard Maybeck, 
whose protégé Morgan had been, de- 
signed the earlier building, chris- 
tened Wyntoon. Made of wood and 
stone, it burned down around 1930. 
Hearst planned a new castle—his 
mother had died in 1919—as a 
collaboration between Maybeck and 
Julia Morgan, but it was never built. 

Meanwhile, in 1931, Julia Morgan 
toured Europe in a chauffeur-driven 
car provided by Hearst. In Germany 
she sketched the colorful villages, 
with their picturesque half-timbered 
buildings that often had folkloric 
murals painted on the walls. Since 
German pine forests recalled those 
of California’s Siskiyou County, it 
seemed appropriate to recreate the 
whole scené there. 

A clearing in the forest was chosen 
for the village green. A fountain and 
other statuary from Hearst’s collec- 
tion were set on the greensward, 
encircled by a loop drive. Three 
buildings—Cinderella House, Bear 
House and Sleeping Beauty (now An- 
gel) House—were spaced along one 
side of the drive, with their backs to 
the McCloud River. They had steep 
roofs and sharply peaked gables; the 
forms themselves conjured up story- 
book scenes. 

The buildings’ names came from 
the murals painted on their exteriors 
by Willy Pogany, a Hungarian-born 
artist who came to the States in 1914. 
Pogany had a long and successful ca- 


reer aS a mural painter and an illus- 
trator of magazines and children’s 
books (he did over 150). As an art 
director of Hollywood films during 
the 1930s, he designed sets for United 
Artists, Universal and Twentieth 
Century-Fox. He would have been 
known to Marion Davies, Hearst's 
longtime companion, whose screen 
career Hearst sponsored by backing 
several films in which she starred. 
What Pogany did at Wyntoon was a 
combination of fairy-tale book illus- 
tration and set design. 

In 1934, while work was in prog- 
ress, Charles S. Wheeler—Phoebe 
Hearst’s lawyer, who had originally 
owned all of the property—offered 
the remainder of his fifty-thousand- 


acre tract to Hearst. Though he could 
ill afford it at the time, Hearst could 
not resist the offer, and so Wheeler’s 
rustic stone lodge became part of 
Wyntoon. The Bend, so-called be- 
cause it sat in a bend of the river and 
was horseshoe-shaped, was far too 
simple for Hearst’s taste. Nor was it 
suited to his style of hospitality. Once 
again he called on Julia Morgan—to 
do a major remodeling of the build- 
ing, in a more Gothic style. But no 
Gothic hall, however baronial, ever 
provided such comfortable quarters 
for sleeping and bathing. 

This attention to physical comfort 
is one of the memorable aspects of 
both San Simeon and Wyntoon. 


continued on page 156 


BELOW: The towers and polygonal rooms of Cinderella House jut out over 
the McCloud River. All three houses are banked on the river’s edge. 
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LIKE THE BARBARY PIRATES Who once 
lurked behind its massive walls, Yves 
Vidal’s sixteenth-century fortress on 
the place de la Kasbah in Tangier 
wears a mask. Gray and forbidding 
on the outside, the landmark battle- 
ment-turned-habitat is cheerful, col- 
orful and ingratiating on the inside. 

“The castle was a complete ruin 
when I climbed over the wall to see it 
for the first time, some twenty-seven 
years ago,” says the straw-haired, 
blue-eyed Vidal. Retired president of 
the furniture manufacturer Knoll In- 
ternational France, he snapped up the 
property when it came on the market 
later in 1961. “No one wanted it. And 
I probably wouldn’t have either if I’d 
known the never-ending work in- 
volved,” he admits during a brief trip 
to Tangier from his Paris apartment. 

Part of the dowry of the Portu- 
guese princess Catherine of Braganza 
when she married Charles II of En- 
gland in 1662, Tangier in northern 
Morocco has always been a favorite 
retreat of the worldly and a prize pos- 
session of ruling nations. Placed un- 
der the command of the duke of 
York, whose job it was to keep watch 
over Gibraltar and the coast of Spain 
from the castle ramparts, the prop- 
erty, known as York Castle, passed 
from the hands of the British to the 
Moors in 1684. A garrison for the sul- 
tan’s Black Guards, later a stable for 
his elephants and horses, it was with- 
out electricity, roof or windows when 
Vidal acquired it. 

Turning the derelict castle into a 
livable retreat was, and remains to 
this day, a three-man job. Belgian 
architect Robert Gerofi is responsible 


ABOVE: The imposing exterior of Tangier’s 
York Castle belies its inviting interior. Built 
by the Portuguese in the late 16th century, on 
a cliff overlooking the Atlantic, the property 
“had been destroyed by lack of imagination, 
lack of care and lack of love,” says Yves Vidal, 
who bought it in 1961 and began restoring it 
with the help of architect Robert Gerofi and 
designer Charles Sévigny. OPPOSITE LEFT: A 
South Seas tapa cloth and Moroccan lanterns 
are framed by the arches of the entrance hall. 
LEFT: Similar Moorish shapes are echoed 
in antique Saharan pots and the colored-glass 
window. Straw pillows occupy a corner of 
a rare embroidered Moroccan straw rug. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Yves Vidal, seated in front of a 
copy of the Etruscan Chimera of Arezzo, 
made by bronzemakers to Louis XIV. LEFT: Ob- 
jects in the red game room include a large 
Morocca itern, right, and an elaborate. 
gilded mirror that reflects Moroccan screens. 
Paper lanterns hang from the ceiling. On the 
sofa Vidal’s black and beige whippets. 
ABOVE luncheon pergola on the terrace is 
nestled below the parapet wall. Saarinen table 
and Bertoia chairs are from Knoll, the firm 
with which Vidal was associated for 21 years. 
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for its ongoing restoration. American 
Charles Sévigny oversees the ever- 
évolving interior design. And Yves 
Vidal, who once owned the famous 
Moulin des Corbeaux outside Paris 


(see Architectural Digest, March/April 

1973), does what he has always done 

with all his properties—he resides. . 
Vidal, who spends several months 
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a year in Tangier, instantaneously 
brings the castle to life, according to 
fellow Tangerine David Herbert, sec- 
ond son of the earl of Pembroke. 
“Without Yves, York Castle is noth- 
ing more than a pile of stones. With 
him, it is a living landmark. He radi- 
ates presence.” 

Diplomats, film stars, authors, 








artists and royalty know that they 
haven’t been received in Tangier 
until they’ve been invited to York 
Castle. Once there, they nod to the 
gatekeeper, pass through the massive 
wooden portal, announce themselves 
to the majordomo, and are ushered 
into a courtyard framed by an arcade 
of Islamic arches. 














“Its openness, its grandeur, its transparency 
are all part of the Moorish heritage.” 


Seventeenth-century-style floor 
tiles from Fez in pale blue, ocher, 
dark brown and white; wall planters 
with spidery Egyptien papyrus; gi- 
gantic yellow clay pots with dark 
green jade plants; self-contained sit- 
ting areas banked with dozens of pil- 
lows covered in brilliant fabrics from 
Morocco and the Philippines—all 
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give further fantasy to an already 
overwhelming tableau. 

Outside the castle, veiled women 
gossip under a palm tree, snake 
charmers mesmerize. tourists, and a 
shepherd sells fresh goat’s milk. In- 
side the six-foot-thick walls, all is 
tranquil and mysteriously remote. 
During the day, reflections of the 





ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: Vidal set an appliquéd 
tent, used as a dining area, at the corner of the 
ramparts, silhouetted against the Bay of Tangier. 
Called a caid’s tent, it traditionally belonged 
to a Berber chief. The large round table, : 
which seats 24, is set with Persian silver rose- 
water bottles, 19th-century English cut-glass 
decanters, and chimera-embroidered napkins. 








blazing North African sun ricochet 
off the swimming pool. At night the 
moon and stars shimmer in the wa- 
ter, and antique Moroccan lanterns 
cast patterned shadows across walls 
where Christian prisoners once 
scratched their names. 

Frequently guests at York ‘Castte 
come from their own palaces in the 


city’s old quarter. Heiress Barbara 
Hutton lived nearby. Complete with 
tiara, she smiles serenely in a photo 
in the castle’s all-red game room. It 
is one of many small, hidden cham- 
bers—sanctuaries from the constant 
commotion stemming from the ar- 
rival and departure of houseguests. 
“The strong architecture of York 





Castle appeals to me,” says Vidal. “Its 
openness, its grandeur, its transpar- 
ency—you can look straight through 
from one room to another—these fea- 
tures are all part of the Moorish heri- 
tage. The castle’s ligne exotique et 
islamique has influenced countless 
other interiors in North Africa over 
the past two decades.” 
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Unintimidated by the dramatic, 
and insistent that the castle be “fur- 
nished and not decorated,” Vidal has 
given designer Charles Sévigny free 
rein. Massachusetts born, Sévigny has 
worked for many renowned clients, 
including Hubert de Givenchy and the 
empress of Iran. “I began as a set de- 
signer in New York. Later I worked 
for the U.S. State Department in 
Paris. | was responsible for decorat- 
ing embassies around the world,” he 
says. “VVhat I most like to do is har- 
monize 
nishings in a historic setting. | prefer 


ntemporary art and fur- 


unusual properties. I like big spaces, 
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strong light and important architec- 
ture.” For Sévigny, York Castle has 
been a chance of a lifetime. “Blend, 
mix and surprise: Those are the pre- 
cepts I apply to any job I do.” 

In the landmark castle, he has been 
able to do just that. Antiques and 
crafts bought by Vidal around the 
world live together in magnificent 
harmony. An eighteenth-century En- 
glish wing chair stands next to a 
Moorish fireplace. A corridor with 


native Tahitian tapas, or wall cloths, - 


is dappled with sunlight filtered 
through colored glass in a fretted 
window. There are Siamese silks, 





Moroccan embroideries, American 
quilts, Indian cottons, Kashmir 
shawls and French toiles. Knoll tables 
and chairs by Eero Saarinen, Harry 
Bertoia and Richard Schultz accom- 
pany Laotian war drums, Senegalese 
baskets, bead necklaces from Pago 
Pago, a Roman capital, a reproduc- 
tion of an Etruscan chimera. 
“The real cause behind the effect of 
any memorable interior is the own-' 
er,” Sévigny insists. “If anyone asks 
me to describe the castle’s style and 
atmosphere, I say ‘Vidal.’ He has 
put his signature on the canvas.” 0) 





LEFT: Bedroom windows in the castle tower } 
overlook the Atlantic. The black whippet is ! 


‘ 


named Pote, “ ‘my buddy’ in French,” says 
Vidal. opposite: In front of a living room wall 


where, in the 18th century, prisoners made ' 
a rough drawing of a caravel, stand a Siamese 


bronze elephant and a grouping of plates, in- 
cluding a Chinese Export example with an 


. 
American eagle. BELOW: A pool paved in old 


Moroccan tiles provides a tranquil center to 
the courtyard. Traditional high-backed wedding 
chairs flank the entrance to the dining room. 
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A 13th-century house atop the ridge of 
Hradéany in Prague is where Jiri Mucha dis- 
plays the Art Nouveau posters and panels of 
his father, Alphonse Mucha (1860-1939), 
whose work “launched an epoch” in turn-of- 
the-century Paris. ABOvE: Renaissance-style 
furniture, along with artworks and memen- 
tos of Alphonse Mucha, fills the groin-vaulted 
hall. Wrought-iron gates open to the entry 


Art Nouveau Legacy 


Memories of Alphonse Mucha in His Son's Prague House 


TEXT BY SAM STAGGS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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LIVING IN A HISTORIC HOUSE is intrigu- 
ing enough, but when it’s shared 
with ghosts, the thrill can occasion- 
ally become too intense. One morn- 
ing in Prague not long ago, Jiri 
Mucha, a novelist and translator, was 
writing at his desk, surrounded by 
the Art Nouveau posters and deco- 
rative panels that made his father, 
Alphonse Mucha, famous in Paris at 
the turn of the century. The doorbell 
rang; Mucha went to answer it. 
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When he came back five minutes 
later, his glasses had disappeared. 
“Filched by those blasted ghosts,” 
Mucha recalls. “I never found my 
glasses, so I had to have a new pair 
made.” Sometimes when he is talking 
on the phone, the noises in the next 
room—shuffling about, the doors 
of a wardrobe opening and closing— 
become so loud that he goes to the 
door and calls out, “Be quiet!” For a 
while the clamor stops; but it 


mm 


In a sitting room corner, from left: a portrait 
of Maruska Mucha, circa 1917; Iris, from 
Alphonse Mucha’s series The Flowers; a bust 
of the artist; and, at far right, Princezna 
Hyacinta, 1911, considered one of Mucha’s 
finest decorative panels. His portable harmo- 
nium, bought in America, is below the bust. 


“By a string of 
fantastic coincidences 
lrendedsupihere:~ 





always seems to start up again. 

Mucha’s house is a virtual archive 
of his father’s life and work. So com- 
plete are his holdings that scholars 
have come to consult not only the 
posters and paintings on the walls, 
but the memorabilia ranging from 
Alphonse Mucha’s childhood draw- 
ings to letters, photographs and 
other documents as well. Although 
Alphonse Mucha is best known for 
the work he did in Paris, he did not 
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consider it his most important. Ac- 
cording to his son, he was more dedi- 
cated to his illustrated books Ilsée, Au 
Son des Cloches de Noél et de Paques 
and Le Pater, and to the twenty huge 
canvases for The Slav Epic. Mucha re- 
fers to his possession of the posters as 
a “happy coincidence.” His mother 
had bought as many as she could find 
in Paris in the twenties and thirties, 
long after her husband had dismissed 
them as insignificant. 





The sitting room’s walls were painted in 
1740. “I chose-to use the frescoes as frames for 
the art,” says Mucha. asove: Works by 
Alphonse Mucha include a poster of a Czech 
cellist, dating from 1914. The Kiss of Spring, a 
1929 oil, is at center, and at right, Madonna of 
the Lilies, 1909. On the low table is a bronze 
dedicated to Alphonse Mucha by his friend 


Rodin. opposite: Turn-of-the-century pieces | 


furnish the room. The large harmonium at 


rear was purchased with the first money: 


that Alphonse Mucha earned in Paris. “He 
couldn’t exist without music,” his son says. 
The Savonarola chair, right, was used by 
such subjects as Sarah Bernhardt and Rodin. 
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Of the furniture in Mucha’s house, 
about half comes from his mother’s 
family. The rest is from his father’s 
apartment and studio in Paris, on the 
rue du Val de Grace. While nearly ev- 
ery piece has a history, the harmo- 


.nium has not only musical but artistic 


associations. Mucha says that his fa- 
ther, unable to do without music, 
bought it with the first money he 
earned in Paris from his illustrations. 
Each evening, Alphonse Mucha would 


improvise for an hour at the instru- 
ment. So did his good friend Paul 
Gauguin, who shared Mucha’s studio 
for a time. Included in Jiri Mucha’s 
biography of his father, Alphonse 
Mucha: His Life and Art, is a photo- 
graph of Gauguin sitting in his shirt- 
tails at the harmonium, a droll 
expression on his face. 

In addition to its role as a de facto 
museum, Mucha’s house has its own 
intriguing story. Certainly any house 





eight hundred years old has a past, 
but the stories Mucha tells sound like 
the plot of a comic opera. Among the 
characters—besides the poltergeists— 
are noble families, a wicked king, a 
Spanish princess and her bodyguard 
of rowdy soldiers, and two ambassa- 
dors from China. 

Completed around 1250 as the 
Gothic home of a wealthy family, the 
house stands atop Hradéany, a ridge 
rising 850 feet above Prague. It was 


on this rocky height that the city was 
founded in the ninth century. Cover- 
ing much of this historic hilltop is 
Prague Castle—built, destroyed and 
rebuilt continually during the past 
thousand years. Formerly the resi- 


dence of royalty and then of the pres- 


ident of Czechoslovakia, the castle is 
now the site of governmental offices. 
St. Vitus Cathedral, begun in 1344 by 


French architect Matthew of Arras, 
stands nearby. Beyond is Zlata ulicka 
(Golden Lane), a narrow street of six- 
teen tiny cottages dating from the six- 
teenth century. Franz Kafka lived in 
one while he was writing the novels 
and short stories that would make 
him Prague’s most famous author. 
The name of the original owner of 
Jiri Mucha’s house has been lost. 


“It’s an ancient Continental, from about 
1923, but I’m used to it,” Jitfi Mucha says 
of the typewriter in his study. “Many famous 
authors from the U.S. laughed when they saw 
it.” The marquetry armoire holds pewter 
mugs filled with peacock plumes. Draped over 
the floor lamp is a Kashmir shawl. Alphonse’ 
Mucha’s oil on rear wall dates from 1921.: 
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The bedroom is filled with works by Al- 
phonse Mucha and a rich assortment of mem- 
orabilia. From upper left on rear wall are Des- 
tiny, 1922; Legend, circa 1878; and Girl with 
Tulip, 1922. The Renaissance-style bed once 
belonged to soprano Emmy Destinn. “Artists 
such as the Czech composer Rafael Kubelik 
have played at the Bosendorfer,” says Mucha. 





According to early city chronicles, 
however, the Radetzky family 
bought it at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. (Five hundred 
years later, field marshal Joseph Ra- 
detzky, a scion of this family, in- 
spired Johann Strauss the elder to 
compose the Radetzky March.) A cha- 
pel was also added in the fourteenth 
century. Built by the architects and 
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artisans of the nearby cathedral, it 
had walls covered with religious fres- 
coes. Near the end of the century, the 


house was given to the Chapter of St. 


Vitus. It was subsequently used as the 
Prague residence of visiting bishops. 
A parish priest named John also 
occupied it. The priest unwisely quar- 
reled with Wenceslas IV, king of Bo- 


continued on page 158 





TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“WE WERE TOO BUSY building an em- 
pire to build a house—it took us till 
1984 to get around to that,” Wolfgang 
Ley confesses. Behind a natural fence 
of evergreens on a somnolent street 
in greater Munich, the house in 
question discloses itself. The empire 
in question—of which Wolfgang Ley 
is chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer and his wife, Margaretha, co- 
owner and chief designer—creates, 
produces and markets the Escada 
couture collection. 

It is no surprise that, when the 
moment came for building a house, 


ABOVE: Margaretha and Wolfgang Ley’s con- 
temporary villa stands in the midst of park- 


like grounds overlooking the Isar River in. 


Munich. vert: Marble and brass gleam in the 


polished entrance hall. Otto Piene’s Real Fire, 


1973, is at left of the sweeping staircase; his 
Rasterbild, 1972, top. oprosiTE: A pair of French 
candelabra rest before the study mirror, 
which reflects André Lanskoy’s Composition. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A pair of Nolde watercolors and rare Louis XV gilded 
consoles with marble tops flank the doors of the living room, bright- 
ened with boldly colored fabrics. At right is Aurora, 1985, by Otto Piene. 


Margaretha Ley’s creative instincts 
were fully roused. Both Leys knew 
from the start what they didn’t want: 
to be reduced to homogeneity—“the 
Bavarian-style farmhouse with small 
windows and tiny little rooms,” Mar- 
garetha Ley says, laughing. They 
wanted rooms that would be huge 


yet at the same time unintimidating. 
“Margaretha’s concept was to build 
the house from the inside out,” says 
Wolfgang Ley. “That way she could 





put into practice her maturing ideas 
on the interrelation of rooms. She did 
the layouts herself, then the architect 
and stress engineers had to come up 
with a way to cover the structure.” 
They devised a bold solution—sev- 
eral rooflines, all at varying angles. 
“Normally you have rectangles, here 
you have octagons,” Margaretha Ley 
points out, adding that she was on 
the construction site every morning, 
cheering as the house took life. 


“You have to mix things up to give them life,” believes Wolfgang Ley. 
In the dining room, a Régence mirror overlooks a contemporary acrylic 
table, designed by Count Pilati, and Louis XVI-style fauteuils. 


“One thing you can’t change,” she 
sighs. “The climate in Bavaria.” A 
major requirement therefore was that 
the house should eloquently wel- 
come all available light. The thirty-six 
French windows witness that wish— 
and its fulfillment. 


“For twenty years, every time I re-. 


turned from a business trip, Mar- 
garetha had redecorated,” Wolgang 
Ley marvels. “She was always gener- 
ating new colors, new feelings. This 











ABOVE: The bath’s architectural details include 
~ lacquered walls and ceiling, with a Greek mar- 
ble floor. Granite framing is used throughout. 


time she wanted to finalize.” To help 
effect this plan, Margaretha Ley in- 
vited the well-known Munich-based 
decorator Count Pilati to work with 
her. “He had a fine antenna for the 
way my husband and I wanted to 
live,” she says. “He understood that 
we work very hard and that when we 
come home we want the house to be 
as comfortable and as easy to main- 
tain as possible: a house that invites 
you—in fact forces you—to relax.” 


ABOVE RIGHT: Margaretha and Wolfgang Ley. 
RIGHT: The muted bedroom is highlighted 
by an elaborately carved Régence mirror. 


The coordinating of colors has al- 
ways been Margaretha Ley’s par- 
ticular strength, so it was she who 
worked out the color scheme. “My 
earlier houses were green and blue 
and red,” she says. ‘’This one I scaled 
down to white or a soft beige 
throughout. The only real color I in- 
sinuated was a bright yellow, because 
it’s the sun.” In low-light Bavaria— 
nearly forty French windows not- 
withstanding—illumination, even by 





color, is always needed. One living 
room sofa is bountifully covered in 
sunshine-yellow cotton; the draperies 
there and in the dining room are of 
sunshine-yellow satin. Nor in the 
placing of one of the artistic center- 
pieces of the house, a Braque painting 
of yellow pigeons, was the ques- 
tion of color incidental—the all-too- 
seldom-seen sun strikes it brightly. 
Where Count Pilati made his sin- 
gular contribution was in the interior 
framing of the house—the architec- 
tural details. “Just as Margaretha 
stimulated mills to produce fiber of 


continued on page 162 








The Chelsea Flower Show 


London's Royal Rites of Spring 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 


OFFICIALLY IT Is the Great Spring 
Show of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. Unofficially and affectionately, 
it is known simply as “Chelsea,” and 
it is a wonderful, colorful bonanza 
of twenty-seven acres of outdoor 
gardens, exhibitions, bands, festive 
hoopla, and a Great Marquee that 
covers three and a half acres of horti- 
cultural dreamland. Nature’s benevo- 
lence comes without the bother—no 


weeds, no insects, no downpours, 
nothing to put so much as a petal out 
of place. Here, flowers of all seasons 
obligingly bloom for five crowded 
days in May, and all of London 
catches garden fever. 

The show’s history goes back to 
1804, when a few enthusiastic horti- 
culturists formed a society. Their an- 
nual dinners concluded with exotic 
fruit grown by members in their own 


At the annual Chelsea Flower Show in London, old and new skills animate the English passion 
for gardens. RIGHT: A modern stonework neo-Gothic archway has been artfully converted to an 
ancient ruin. BELOW: The show’s award-winning orchid displays will be immortalized in watercolors. 














The first people in will be greeted by 


the song of blackbirds, sweetly scented air, 


and all the excitement of the show. 





BELOW: Majestic in stature and color, delphiniums compose an award- 
winning display, the product of a nursery that has been exhibiting at 
the Chelsea Flower Show since 1913. English growers have provided 
most of the delphinium strains found in American gardens today. 
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BELOW LEFT: Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
inspect a display of perennials designed by 


Adrian Bloom, left. At far right is the presi- . 


dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, Robin 
Herbert. Traditionally, the president is the 
queen’s official escort at the show. Her Maj- 
esty and the Queen Mother are patrons of the 


Chelsea Flower Show, as was Queen Victoria. 


ABOVE: Ranks of tulips and lilies, dramatically aligned as to color, are 
topped by rounded heads of alliums in a display that won a silver-gilt 
flora medal. BELOW: Multicolored roses, including climbing and shrub 
varieties, combine in an award-winning tumble of blossoms and foliage. 
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ABOVE: In a woodland garden design, winner of a Sunday Times compe- BELOW: Rhododendrons and azaleas weave a tapestry of color, with the 
tition, rhododendrons and azaleas color the background, shaded by full- white-edged foliage of Hosta albo-marginata, left foreground, pro- 
grown trees. Cowslips dot an island of rough grass, center, and rhubarb, viding the only subdued note. White card at center is the coveted 
foreground, is a striking contrast with blossoming nicotiana and roses. notice that the judges have awarded a gold medal to the display. 


conservatories, a gentlemanly but 
very keen competition. 

Soon there were horticultural fetes, 
gala affairs that were increasingly 
popular—unless it rained, when la- 
dies were reported as being “nearly 
ankle deep in water oozing from the 

"gravel; shrieks were dreadful, and the 
ldss of shoes particularly annoying.” 

Exhibitions under canvas or in- 
doors were safer, the locations vary- 
ing as finances rose and fell, and in 
1888 a Great Spring Show was held 
in the gardens of the Inner Temple, 
the law courts situated along the Em- 
bankment. Catalogs for the early 
shows listed leather overshoes for the 
horses that pulled the mowers. 

The Temple shows became an 
annual event until eventually they 
grew so crowded that lawyers in their 











chambers complained that there 
wasn't “room for dry law and moist 
plants to be at their best together.” 

Something had to be done. After a 
successful International Horticultural 
Exhibition was held in 1912 on the 
spacious grounds of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Royal Hospital in Chelsea, it 
was clear what that something was. 
In 1913 the Great Spring Show 
moved to Chelsea, and the new loca- 
tion was so successful the show has 
remained there. 

Suffragettes were noisy that first 
year, but they declared they would 
“never disturb a flower show.” The 
band of the Grenadier Guards played 
Wagner, and an orchard was raided 
on the first night. Security has been 
tight ever since. 

In 1914 the war began. The band 
played Elgar rather than Wagner, but 
the show went on, through 1916. 
When it resumed, in 1919, it was a 
more practical affair, with an empha- 
sis on fruits and vegetables, and reci- 
pes that advocated making cake with 
mashed potatoes instead of flour. 

In 1920 there was topiary, deco- 
rative and frivolous, and even though 
there had been many changes in En- 
glish life, Chelsea was still a social 
event. The wealthy and the titled 
came on the first day, their head gar- 
deners a few steps behind, and tea 
parties that afternoon gave London 
hostesses an opportunity to entertain 
their country acquaintances. 

In the 1930s the Depression had 
some effect, but Chelsea held its place 
in the London season. There were 
royal celebrations—a Silver Jubilee 
and a coronation—always good for 
ordering commemorative trees. The 
Prince of Wales was so taken with a 
rock garden that he bought the whole 
thing, returning after the show to 
help move the rocks. 

Then war came again, and the 
show was canceled. In 1946 the presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety announced, “Whatever else we go 
without, we should not go without a 
Chelsea Show next year.” Exhibitors 
found they had new customers—am- 


ateurs, homeowne! ting around 
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RIGHT: Cauliflower columns, towers of celery 
stalks, pyramids of carrots, and spiraling to- 
matoes and onions combined with floral ar- 
rangements make an award-winning display. 


Opposite: The old woman who lived in a shoe 
would have enjoyed this model, complete 
with thatched roof and diamond-paned win- 
dows. Plants were grown on sections of wire 
framework and assembled at the Chelsea show. 


prefabs, doing their best to “make the 
rubble blossom.” 

There were also some of the old or- 
der, like the grande dame who sailed 
in on the first morning, pointed, and 
said, ‘I'll have five thousand of those. 
Send them round to my gardener. 
Lady Northcliffe. Good morning.” 

That has been the story of Chelsea 
ever since. Dukes and dustmen, 
hordes of enthusiasts, the world’s 
most agreeable crowd, spotting their 
favorite plants, keeping up with new 
introductions, drinking gallons of tea 
and having a splendid day out. 

Strict regulations keep the seamier 
side of the twentieth century at bay. 
When girls dressed inappropriately 
appeared on one stand, there seemed 
to be no applicable rules covering the 
problem. However, there was one 
that stipulated “No livestock of any 
kind.” That would do. The girls were 
requested to leave. 

Exhibitors work all year so plants 
will be perfect in May; daffodil bulbs 
go into a deep freeze in January and 
trees and shrubs are whipped in and 
out of cooled or heated greenhouses 
with every change in the weather. 

Keys to the grounds are presented 
to the Royal Horticultural Society 
at the end of April, and the marquee 
goes up. Purported to be the largest 


continued on page 165 


RIGHT: Feathery sprays of astilbes bring a 
touch of warmth and color to soften the effect 
of rigidly staked peonies and madonna lilies 
in a display that was awarded a gold medal. 


opposite: In a seed company’s vivid design, 
herbs and vegetables are mounted on an an- 
tique farm wagon. Included in the ingenious 
vegetarian palette are radishes, asparagus, to- 
matoes, cauliflower, eggplant, garlic and parsley. 
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Spaso a in Moscow 


Restoration of the American Ambassador's Residence 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY SERGE! L. PETROV 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE American am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, Spaso 
House lies in a little square that 
seems astonishingly quiet and peace- 
ful, considering it is only a mile from 
the Kremlin and that the traffic of a 
main Moscow artery pounds by just 
a stone’s throw away. There is a tiny 
park in the square and on sunny days 
you are apt to find a couple of elderly 
citizens resting on its benches. 

Except for one addition to Spaso 


Spaso House, American diplomatic quarters 
in Moscow, is the official residence of Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Jack F. Matlock, Jr. ABOvE: The 


‘ Neoclassical fagade, like the rest of the house, 


dates from 1914. opposite: Trompe-l’oeil work 
by American artists enlivens the porte cochere. 
RIGHT: A patriotic eagle (with motto “Live 
and let live”), a cigar-store Indian and a fig- 
ure of Columbia were lent by Connecticut's 
Mystic Seaport Museum through the State 
Department’s Art in Embassies program. 











The formal dining room, with oval cove ceiling, is elaborately ornamented with shell-top niches 
and a frieze painted in trompe l'oeil, 1930s Rococo Revival style. The painting, Dorothy in the 
Woods by American portraitist Cecilia Beaux, was lent by the Whitney Museum of American Art. 


House in the 1930s, nothing has al- 
tered the basic appearance of this re- 
markable palace built in 1914 by a 
wealthy merchant prince. It was a 
time of elaborate decoration; the huge 
chandelier in the great hall was the 
talk of the town then, and even today 
the craftsmen who repair the house 
marvel over the high quality of Rus- 
sian workmanship that went into its 
construction. The builders, perhaps 
aware that this would be their cre- 
ative swan song before | 

prewar luxury was swept 


grace of 


1y by 


revolution, reveled in grandeur and 
size. The main hall, in which the fa- 
mous chandelier still hangs, is eighty- 
two feet long, and its domed ceiling 
soars to a lofty height. Although very 
grand, Spaso House has dignity and 
style—one can quite understand why 
it was chosen as the ambassador’s 
residence when the United States es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union at the end of 1933. 
That first year was a honeymoon 
period, and Soviet officials were 
warm and friendly guests of the first 


American ambassador, William C. 
Bullitt. There was a famous Christ- 
mas Eve party at Spaso House in 
1934, which has been recorded in a 
brilliantly funny book written by one 
of Ambassador Bullitt’s staff, Charles 
W. Thayer. Called Bears in the Caviar, 
it contains a hilarious description of 
What happened. Anxious to amuse his 
guests with some truly original enter- 
tainment, Bullitt was delighted when 
Thayer was able to borrow three 
trained seals from the Moscow circus, 
well rehearsed to do their act. 

It was a dramatic moment when 
the lights went out and, as Thayer 
wrote, it was “quite a sight to see 
three big black seals come prancing 
into a ballroom—particularly into the 


ballroom at Spaso House with its | 
white polished marble pillars.” One - 


seal balanced a small Christmas tree 


on its nose, one carried a tray of wine , 


glasses and the other a bottle of cham- 
pagne. They then went into a smart 
routine of balancing balls, climbing 
ladders and playing a Christmas carol 
on the harmonica. The guests—a 
mixture of beribboned Soviet mar- 
shals and generals, high civilian 
government officials plus the entire 
diplomatic corps—watched enchanted 
until the act ended. During the ap- 
plause, only an alarmed Thayer no- 
ticed that the seals’ trainer, possibly 
having overdone the refreshments 
earlier, had quietly passed out after 
making his dignified bow. The seals 
went berserk, and the scene became 
one of havoc and pandemonium. 
There have been many parties at 
Spaso House since, but the first 
Christmas Eve gala has gone into the 
history of the house. 

In the fall of 1941 Moscow was all 
but captured by the encircling Ger- 
man armies, and the foreign embas- 
sies were obliged to follow the Soviet 
government to safer quarters at Kui- 
byshev on the Volga, leaving Second 


Secretary Llewellyn E. Thompson in : 
charge of the skeleton staff that re- - 


mained. Thompson was later to serve 
twice as ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, and he was only one of the 
career diplomats who would enter 


} 
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Spaso House as a junior officer and 
return as ambassador. Moscow has al- 
ways been a key post for first-class 
professionals, and Ambassador Jack 
F. Matlock, Jr., who has recently as- 
sumed the position, is another accom- 
plished Russian specialist. 

There is no capital in the world 
where entertaining matters more. 
During the recently completed five- 
year tenure of Ambassador Arthur A. 
Hartman, a stable feature of Spaso’s 
schedule was the films shown in 
the ballroom. Certain Soviet citizens 
were given yearly passes. Many were 
refuseniks—people who had applied 
to emigrate and been refused—or 
actors and artists for whom seeing 
American films is a professional ne- 
cessity. Seven or eight times a year 
there were first-run American film 
showings, followed by a buffet for 
150 to 250 guests. On New Year’s, 
Halloween and, of course, the Fourth 
of July, there were huge parties, and 
in between the Hartmans would en- 
tertain on a widely sliding scale— 
anything from a dinner for four to a 
chamber music concert with a buffet 
for over two hundred. 

Unpredictability is one of the haz- 
ards of entertaining in Moscow. So- 
viet officials need permission before 
accepting an invitation from the 
American ambassador, and often 


continued on page 164 








ABOVE: The Chandelier Room is distinguished 
by soaring barrel vaults with octagonal gold- 
leaf coffers, a dome, scagliola columns, and 
a fanlight embellished with colored glass. 
The contemporary Aubusson carpet in the 
front drawing room is from Edward Fields. 


This cheerful and 
courageous spirit has 
characterized 
Spaso House over 
the years. 


LeFT: A Rothko painting as well as Mies van 
der Rohe and Saarinen furniture animates the 
Knoll Room, a sitting/dining /meeting room. 
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Botero’s Iucurinca 
> The Artist's House in the Colombian Countryside 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“1 DECORATE ALL the houses I live in,” 
says Fernando Botero, gazing with af- 
fectionate pride around the spacious 
living room of his house, a half hour’s 
drive through fresh, green country 
from Bogota, in the artist’s native Co- 
lombia. “I couldn’t be at ease in a place 
[ hadn’t thought out and furnished. It 
would be like wearing clothes some- 
one else had chosen for me.” 

Botero has certainly been able to 


give his decorating talents adequate 
scope, singe he maintains other resi- 
dences in New York, Paris and the 
marble-quarrying town of Pietra- 
santa in Italy. In each of them, his 


ABOVE: Ideal for the garden parties Fernando: 
Botero and sculptor Sofi Vari love to give, the 
front lawn of Tucurinca, their home near Bo- 
gota, Colombia, is part of twenty landscaped 
acres. LEFT: Botero, before a painting in his stu- 
dio. In Colombia, as at their residences in New 
York and Paris, work is the couple’s priority. 





Decorated by Botero and Vari in the bright colors characteristic of the 
region, the house represents an amalgam of Spanish Colonial and con- 
temporary styles. In the living room, a Spanish Colonial painting 
(right) is placed in counterpoint to Botero’s Still Life with Watermelon. 





“For me, being in a room is like 
being in a painting, and if the colors 
aren’t right [ literally can’t sleep.” 








instinctive sense for volume and 
color dominates, and nowhere more 
so than at Tucurinca, which is the 
pre-Columbian name for the area as 
well as the name of Botero’s house. 
The artist’s chief reason for having a 
property in Colombia was to be able, 
at regular intervals, to renew his links 
with a country—and a mythology— 
from which he draws his basic inspi- 
ration. “I live exactly as I like here,” 
Botero says. “I shut myself away in 
the studio all day, with a short break 
for lunch and a walk around the gar- 
den. Then, in the evening, we drive 
into Bogota for dinner or, on the 
weekend, have friends come out 
from the city. We spend over two 
months a year in Tucurinca—in Janu- 
ary, when the weather is wonderful 
here and horrible almost everywhere 
else, and again in September.” 

A man of great charm and energy, 
Botero is the most welcoming of 
hosts, and he is elegantly diffident 
when it comes to describing his 
house. “You couldn’t say that it has 
any particular style—it has several 
different styles that get along well to- 
gether. The rooms have good propor- 
tions, and as soon as I saw the place in 
1972 I knew I could live comfortably 
and work well here.” 

The light that streams into the sin- 
gle-story, thatch-roofed house proves 
to have been a major factor in 
Botero’s choice. ‘We're on a plateau 
here, but it’s 2,700 meters above sea 
level, so although we're technically in 
the tropics the climate is extremely 
pleasant, with a warm, fairly dry 
winter. There’s also this magnificent 
silvery light, which is almost as good 
to paint by as the light in Paris.” 

Not surprisingly, for Botero and 
his companion, sculptor Sofi Vari, the 
studio remains at the center of life, in 
Colombia as elsewhere. “I had two 
studios added to the existing house,” 


Eager collectors, the artists have gradually ac- 
cumulated such pieces as the 18th-century 
Spanish Colonial polychrome wood figure in 
the living room. Paintings are by Botero (left) 
and Colombian artist Pedro Nel Gomez. 
The parcel-gilt chairs are 18th-century style 





Untitled paintings in progress line the walls of Botero’s studio. Working on unstretched canvas 
for the greater freedom of composition it allows, the artist says, “The emotion you have when you 
start is very important. And it may be gone by the time you wait for the stretchers to be made.” 


Botero says, opening the door onto a 
large, whitewashed space lit by a sky- 
light and by a window that faces the 
flower-filled garden. “I always like to 
have several paintings under way, 
not only for the practical reason that 
one of them can dry while I’m work- 
ing on another, but because it enables 
me to come back to them afresh. | 
look at them in a mirror, too, because 
the reflection gives me a different 
perspective and I can see more clearly 
the changes I need to make. What's 
strange is that I very much wanted to 
have a beautiful studio here, but now 


that I have one I realize I’m so caught 


up in my work that I never even no- 
tice the surroundings. A painting is 
like a movie screen. Once you're in 
front of it, you’re not aware of any- 
thing else.” 

Distractions are not lacking at 
Tucurinca, even though the house 
has been kept deliberately spare and 
simple. When Botero and Vari are not 
cloistered away in their studios, they 
happily indulge their passion for 
discovering fine furniture and rare 
antiques. “The overall style of the 
things we have in the house is Span- 
ish Colonial, because that’s what’s 
best in Colombia,” Botero says. “But 


really good pieces are hard to find 
even here. From time to time an- 
tiques dealers call to tell me they’ve 
made a find, and Sofi and I are 
always on the lookout when we’re 
traveling around. So, little by little, 
we ve brought together the furniture 
and objects we like. I keep an espe- 
cially sharp eye open for antique pic- 
ture frames, because I love to use 
them for my paintings. Colors are ter- 


ribly important, of course, because’ 
for me being in a room is like being” 


in a painting, and if the colors aren’t 
right I literally can’t sleep until 
they’re changed. Colors here tend to 

















be very bold and bright. The rugs and 
fabrics around the house were hand- 
woven by local villagers, and there’s 
certainly nothing restrained about 
the way they contrast one tone with 
- another. It’s incredible.” 

_ The garden provides the setting for 
parties that have become legendary 
in Colombia. Social life quickens to 
such an extent while Botero and Vari 
are at Tucurinca that their visits are 
generally referred to as the “Botero 
season.” “The garden is perfect for 
large receptions,” Botero says. “One 
‘of the reasons I liked this house, in 
fact, was because the garden was as 
flat as a billiard table. With that kind 
of space, we have no problem in hav- 
ing two hundred people for lunch. In 
January the best bullfighters come 


from Spain, so there are wonderful 
corridas. And afterward there’s al- 
ways a big party somewhere. [| like 
giving a lot of parties. I’m not sure 
Colombian husbands like it so much, 
though, because they keep having to 
buy their wives new dresses.” 

No amount of entertaining keeps 
Botero from his daily stint in the stu- 
dio, however. And even when he is 
out and about, in high society or in 
the villages he travels through to go 
to a corrida, he absorbs a great deal of 
the Latin American attitudes and be- 
liefs out of which his art is made. 
“Whenever I enter somebody’s house 
here or walk down the street, I’m 
conscious of a specifically Colombian 
situation. I take in ideas and forms 
and combinations of colors without 
even realizing it. And a richness forms 
inside from seeing all these things 
that remind me of who I am, where I 
come from, and slowly it is trans- 
formed into painting. That’s why I feel 
aneed, likea hunger, toreturn here.” 


The paintings and sculptures for which 
Botero is widely acclaimed are distributed 
generously throughout the house. Lert: In the 
dining room are his bronze Cat, 1981, and an 
untitled painting of a woman. BELOW: The 
countryside’s ‘‘very cool, filtered light,” 
which Botero likes to work by, bathes a hall- 
way furnished with Spanish Colonial pieces. 
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A Modern Repertoire 
Mme Georges Pompidou's Paris Apartment 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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Art and antiques fill the Paris apartment of 
Claude Pompidou, widow of former French 
president Georges Pompidou. “Georges,” re- , 
members Mme Pompidou, “liked abstract 
painting because it was part of his genera- 
tion.” A large untitled work by Hans Hartung, 
accompanied by Alberto Magnelli’s Collage 
Cahiers d’Art, hangs in the entrance hall. An- 
tiques include a Louis XVI-style console. 
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Fabric-covered walls and velvet upholstery add richness to the salon, which displays a myriad 
of modern and contemporary art. Claude Pompidou sits beneath a pair of Rodin watercolors 
and a 1967 oil by Francis Picabia. Clockwise, from top left, on the adjoining wall are works by 
Roger Bissiére, Frantisek Kupka, Roger de La Fresnaye and Paul Klee. The low table by Yves 
Klein, a close friend of the Pompidous, supports his colorful version of the Winged Victory 


“WHAT I DETEST most are insincerity, 
disloyalty and liars—particularly 
when I've allowed myself to be taken 
in!” Claude Pompidou’s gaze is an 
intense china blue. At her desk in 
the president’s office of the Fonda- 
tion Claude Pompidou, the widow 
of Georges Pompidou, president of 


France from 1969 to 1974, sits gravely 


upright. Mme Pompidou’s declara- 


tion, delivered in a tone that brooks 


no reply, amounts to an almost com- 
plete summing-up of the former first 
lady’s personality. 

“This office is where I direct an 
organization that employs five hun- 
dred people. I could easily spend all 
my time at it, but that’s not the case. I 
have very efficient help. Still, it is an 
enormous responsibility that keeps 
on growing.” 

The administrative board of the 


A bold geometric work by Giinther Uecker 
hangs above three painted letters to Mme 
Pompidou from Jean Tinguely and a sculp- 
ture, Tempérance, by Niki de Saint Phalle. An 
array of Chinese Export plates is displayed in 
the steel cabinet. A grouping of Napoiéon III 
silver rests on the marble-topped sideboard. 
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foundation over which Claude Pom- 
pidou presides is concerned with 
assisting the elderly and the han- 
dicapped, with training volunteers 
and with providing medical and psy- 
chological aid to handicapped chil- 
dren. The board is made up of promi- 
nent doctors‘and scientists, specialists 
in social problems and represen- 
tatives of government agencies. Says 
Mme Pompidou, “They are occupied 


_. with devising methods to deal with 


the needs of the most severely 
underprivileged.” 

Claude Pompidou doesn’t think 
her life would be fulfilled without 
this mission to the disinherited. She 
began it while she was still the wife 
of France’s president—a job, she says 
drolly, “that didn’t give me enough 


. to do.” Now she continues her pur- 


suit of the foundation’s aims, con- 
stantly broadening their scope. 

But there is another side to Mme 
Pompidou, whose personality is 
more complex than she admits. Con- 


“T remain faithful to the artists Georges and 
I established friendships with,” says Mme 
Pompidou. ABove: A portrait medallion of her 
late husband shares a small niche with a 
Mannerist portrait by an unknown artist. 





In the dining room, three small metal sculp- 
tures by Agam, ona needlepoint-topped table, 
are silhouetted against a view of the Seine. 


temporary art in all its guises has 
come to occupy a considerable place 
in her life. As she admits with some 
amusement, “I’m always on the run. 
I’ve agreed to take on too many 
things, and since I’m a conscientious 
person, I’m always afraid I won’t be 
able to do all of them well. Every 
time, I say I won’t shoulder anything 
new—and then I weaken.” 

She is president of the Kandinsky 
Society, whose board meets in vari- 
ous cities, and is on the board of di- 
rectors of the Peggy Guggenheim 
Collection in Venice. She also keeps 
an eye on the Musée des Arts Décor- 
atifs in Paris. And she is a familiar 
figure at innumerable international 
art-world openings. 

In general, France’s artistic trea- 
sures are the legacy of ‘previous re- 
gimes and of private art patrons. 
French presidents who have allotted 
a prominent place to contemporary 
art have been few. But Georges Pom- 
pidou was one of their number, and 
works from the collection in the 
Pompidou apartment on the Ile St- 
Louis were shown recently at Paris’s 
Galerie Artcurial “in homage to the 
president.” 

It was with more love and dis- 
cernment than money that Georges 
Pompidou began in 1955 to amass 
a collection enriched by those light- 
ning bursts of love-at-first-sight com- 
mon to true art lovers. In those days, 
from 1956 to 1962, Pompidou was 
director-general of the Banque Roth- 
schild, and the interested and per- 
spicacious admiration that both 
Georges and Claude extended to art- 
ists often blossomed into friendship. 

The walls of her salon tell the 
story of fruitful exchanges with Max 
Ernst, Victor Vasarely, Hans Hartung 
and many others. They also display 
Claude Pompidou’s first purchase—a 
small canvas by Nicolas de Staél, one 
of her favorite painters. She bought it 
as a gift for her husband. And since, 
for the couple, art was so much a part 
of life, there are also a few of the New 
Year greetings they commissioned 
every year from different artists, in- 
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When in 1976 Saudi Arabia decided to move its foreign embassy district ere 
from the port city of Jidda to inland Riyadh, the challenge was to make ; i ce 
ultramodern facilities compatible with the surrounding desert. The a 
Saudi government’s recently completed Towaig Palace, overlooking the 
Wadi Hanifa, contains a hotel as well as conference and sports facilities. 
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IN THE OLD DAYS any foreign traveler 
passing through the Arabian desert 
would be welcomed in a Bedouin tent 
and there offered rest and shelter. 
Just recently, the equally hospitable 
modern Saudis offered the foreign 
emissaries stationed in their land a 
remarkable sit« 


yr a brand-new dip- 
lomatic enclave. ir 


years ago the 
area was a desert land on the 
outskirts of the ca; 


yadh—the home of th 


and seat of the government—which 
lies deep in the interior of the king- 
dom. The Saudi foreign ministry was 
then situated in the port city of Jidda 
on the Red Sea; consequently, the 
diplomats lived there. 

In the 1976 proposal announcing 
the move of the foreign ministry to 
Riyadh, the Saudi government as- 
sumed responsibility for the creation 
of a new Diplomatic Quarter, and the 
plans were mind-boggling. Roads, 


Within Towaiq Palace is an outdoor reception 
area that leads to the Heart Tent, used chiefly 
to welcome such visitors as the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Its rippling structure, cov- 
ered with colorful motifs of stained glass, 
contrasts with the desert’s harsh terrain. 


RIGHT: The ambassador’s office in the U.S. 
Chancery, designed by Vivien Woofter, fea- 
tures a sleek leather-upholstered sofa and 
chairs. Photos at right commemorate the Feb- 
ruary 1945 meeting of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and King Abdiilaziz, and the February 1985 
meeting of President Reagan and King Fahd. 








ABOVE: Overhead beams cast dramatic shad- 
ows at the entrance to the U.S. Chancery, built 
by the Houston firm CRSS. A waterfall at rear, 
seen through glass doors, provides a cool oasis. 


RIGHT: At the chancery’s lobby entrance, the 
Great Seal of the United States—carved in re- 
lief on blocks of granite—is a backdrop for a 
Saudi visitor and a marine standing guard. 





ABOVE: Architect Kenzo Tange used typically 
bold and refined shapes in his design for the 
Japanese ambassador's residence. Beneath the 
gold seal is the entrance. Oeil-de-boeuf win- 
dow in the stone facade adds visual interest. 





BELOW: Wood accents and reversed bay win- 
dows surrounding an atrium enhance the 
outdoor feeling of the Swedish ambassador's 
residence. Ceiling and hanging lamps are 
crafted of birch. The architect was Carl Nyrén. 





schools, systems for water, sewage 
and electricity—all the myriad practi- 


cal needs—were included in a billion- . 


dollar design aimed at providing 
modern facilities in harmony with 
the desert environment. Unique both 


in scope and dollar value, it would | 


include embassies, mosques, offices, 
parks, clubs and shopping centers, 


and would ultimately house some’ 


twenty-five thousand people. Land- 


scaping received high priority in the © 


plan—for instance, the planting of 
over seven thousand palm trees and 


the establishment of a nursery with a ° 


capacity for producing six hundred 
thousand plants annually. That might 
seem a lot of greenery, but the Saudis 
do not indulge in halfway measures. 
Building began in 1984, and their 
ambitious plan was implemented 
with startling speed and success. 
Isabel Cutler, the wife of United 
States ambassador Walter Cutler, 
who last July completed a three-and- 
a-half-year tour of duty in Saudi 
Arabia, says, ‘The Saudis want to 
mingle the best of the old with the 
best of the new. In the desert, just 
a few minutes away from the Dip- 
lomatic Quarter, lie the ruins of 
Dir’aiyah, the citadel of the old ruling 
family. Nearby is the modern King 
Saud University with its twenty-four 
,thousand students. Many of the 
younger generation, and this in- 
cludes the princesses of the royal 
house, don’t want to go abroad to 
study as their parents did. They can 
receive an excellent education at their 
own university.” And the ambassa- 
dor explains, ‘Despite their power 
and prestige on the international 
scene, the Saudis have not lost their 
pride in their great heritage—their 
love for the desert, for example.” 
National pride certainly provided 
the energy necessary for the gigantic 
effort that produced the Diplomatic 
Quarter—not only in the case of the 
Saudi government but also among 
the eighty-three countries that are 
putting up official buildings designed 
by their best architects. Twenty-eight 
embassies are already completed, and 
Isabel Cutler says, “It seemed to me 





that a new one had sprung up every 
time I looked around.” 

Describing the approach to the 
quarter, she cites “a long, low mound 
that suddenly appears as you're driv- 
ing along the highway. It’s a wall of 
sand and rocks that shields the entire 
Diplomatic Quarter, so those who 
live there don’t hear the highway 
noise. Discretion is a key word for the 
Saudis; walls are important to them. 
Yet to foreigners they are very gener- 
ous, extremely warm. I don’t think I 
know of a more gracious country; 
they were always asking us into their 
houses, opening their arms to us. 
And they don’t plan to make the 
quarter a diplomatic ghetto. Far from 
it—today the traffic in and out is free- 
flowing; the Saudis come to picnic in 
the parks, and many are planning to 
build their own houses there.” 

The United States Chancery, which 
covers a Six-acre site, is an impres- 
sive building. The architect, the late 
William Caudill of Houston’s CRSS, 
created an oasis that envelops visitors 
from the moment they step through 
the giant triangular entrance into the 
lobby and pass under high concrete 
beams that throw dramatic shadows 
across the entrance. Through the 
glass doors, the garden area and a 
rushing waterfall are clearly visible 
far beyond, and once across the high- 
ceilinged lobby the visitor finds an 
area with comfortable leather sofas 
for sitting. After the desert sunlight, 
the sound of water and the lush green 
of the garden seem immediately rest- 
ful and refreshing. 

By night the full drama of the de- 
sign is revealed in the outside court- 
yard, where a fountain plays and the 
tallest of palm trees wave under the 
great beams. Here, on an April night 
in 1986, Vice-President and Mrs. 
George Bush inaugurated the em- 
bassy in a splendid ceremony at- 
tended by the governor of Riyadh 
(and brother of the king), Prince 
Salman bin Abdiilaziz; the foreign 
minister, Prince Saud al-Faisal; and 
many other dignitaries. 

In the ambassador’s residence, 
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ABOVE: One of two landmark water towers 
in the Diplomatic Quarter hovers over the 
French ambassador’s residence, designed by 
Naizot & Associates. “So far, it’s the most un- 
usual of the embassies,” says Isabel Cutler. 





BELOW: A portrait of King Ferdinand VII by 
Lopez y Portana, a contemporary of Goya, 
overlooks the living room of the Spanish am- 
bassador’s residence, built by Pablo Carvajal 
Urquijo. Interior design by Pascua Ortega. 








. 





“AFTER NINE MONTHS a year in New 
York, which is very stimulating, this 
place represents absolutely the oppo- 
site,” says artist Jorge Castillo of the 
summer villa on Spain’s Costa Brava 
that he and his wife, Marienza, pur- 
chased ten years ago. “I don’t work 
much here, just a little,” he explains. 
“Mostly I read, contemplate nature 
and renew my energy for work.” 

It is a conspicuous phenomenon 
that Spanish artists throughout his- 
tory have chosen to live away from 
their native country. Mir6, Gris and 
Picasso are three prime examples. 
Castillo, who left Spain in his infancy 
and has established himself as an 
international artist, considers New 
York his favorite city. Yet when he’s 
in the States, “I never feel more Euro- 
pean,” he says. 

Castillo was born in Pontevedra, 
on Spain’s northwest coast, in 1933. 
Shortly after his birth, his family fled 
to Argentina, where he spent his 
youth in Buenos Aires. He returned 
to Europe in 1955, and after living in 
Madrid, Barcelona, Paris, Italy, Ge- 
neva and Berlin, he settled in New 
York eight years ago. 

Castillo’s work, which includes 
drawing, painting and sculpture, 
eludes any attempt at traditional 
classification. He appreciates artists 
such as Francis Bacon, Jasper Johns 
and Balthus, and he is also inspired 
by what he reads, particularly the 
works of Latin American poets and 
novelists, but also Russian and Amer- 
ican literature. ‘But I don’t want to 
make literary art,” he explains. “1 
prefer to transform literary feelings 
and ideas into colors and forms.” 

Marienza and their son, Taggio, 
and Castillo’s daughter, Ruth, figure 
prominently in his art. Something of 
a diarist, Castillo creates very per- 


Artist Jorge Castillo and his wife, Marienza, 
summer on Spain’s Costa Brava to refresh 
themselves after the rigors of nine months 
in New York. Leaving the stone fagade as 
it was, Marienza faithfully renovated the 
villa, Casa del Rey, which was built between 
1440 and 1705. INsET: Castillo in his atelier. 





ABOVE: In the interior garden, a pool designed by Jorge Castillo echoes the villa’s floor 
plan. The roof extension acts as a terrace leading to his atelier. “I come here not to work, 
really, but to vacation,” he says. Bamboo chaise longues are of Catalonian design. 





ABOVE: The ceiling of the entrance ha 
technique that is widespread in the region. A ¢ 
it is an 18th-century Catalonian bench 


vas molded with bamboo, an ancient Roman 
tillo painting occupies one wall; facing 
hewn doors are also 18th century. 





sonal works, often drawing a mono- 
chrome form in pen or pencil and 
then developing it into a painting. “I 
see color as independent of human 
intentions, as having a life of its own. 
So color remains mysterious to me,” 
he says. “One of the reasons I con- 
tinue to make paintings is to face that 
mystery, which arrives not directly 
from my imagination but from the 
world.” Castillo’s sculptures, which 
also evolve from his drawings, are 
explorations of his almost icono- 
graphic forms. His seemingly every- 
day images take on deeper significance 
as they explore the nature of time, 
space, perception and being. 

“IT know that my art has something 
to do with‘memory,” he says. “Peo- 
ple always say my paintings remind 
them of something. They don’t al- 
ways remember exactly what, but 
they know it is something very per- 
sonal, very private. 


“New York is my real place to - 


work. The energy and the mix of cul- 
tures are very motivating. Every- 
thing seems relevant, and the city 
inspires me to work in my favorite 
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way, which is to investigate the work 
of past and modern masters and 
make a synthesis. The Costa Brava is 
complementary, a place to have con- 
tact with nature—I need the three 
months there,” Castillo explains. 
“And I like the architecture. The re- 
gion is very similar to Tuscany—both 
the buildings and the landscape.” 
Marienza Castillo oversaw the ren- 


ovation of the house, which was built 
over a period beginning about 1440 
and ending in 1705. According to leg- 
end, early in the seventeenth century 
a Spanish king spent several nights 


there while engaged in battle. Since 
then it has been known as Casa del 
Rey (House of the King). 

Three buildings on three acres of 
land form the complex. From 
Castillo’s atelier, he can see two medi- 
eval lookout towers rising from the 
neighboring property. “In New 
York, I’m always seeing towers— 
here, Ihave my own from the twelfth 
century,” he says. Another structure 
houses the building superintendent, 
the gardener and the rest of the staff. 
The main building, which lies adja- 
cent to Greek and Roman ruins, is the 








ABOVE: In the game room leading to the library, a lotto game from the early part of the 
century rests on a walnut table. Above it is a Castillo drawing in an 18th-century frame. 
BELOW: The dining table is set with Austrian crystal, English silver and Spanish porcelain. 
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family dwelling. Its stone walls are 
up to a yard thick, and not a single 
one was removed during renovation. 
The facade, covered with ivy and 
bougainvillea, has remained un- 
touched, and no substantive changes 
were made to the interior. Modern 
plumbing, electricity and a kitchen 
were installed as the only compro- 
mises to the advances of the twenti- 
eth century. Everything else remains 
in the original style. 

Interior decoration was kept to a 
minimum. Works by Castillo occupy 
nearly every room, and the furnish- 





The villa’s dramatically spare design is exemplified in the soaring master bedroom. 
A Belgian Renaissance tapestry, flanked by Spanish Baroque doors, is displayed on 
one wall. A Castillo painting and a mirror are in 17th-century ebonized and gilt frames. 
Oak vigas date from the 18th century; the bronze ceiling lamp is Spanish Baroque. 


ings are primarily eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century antiques. One es- 
pecially valued work is a Belgian 
Renaissance tapestry that depicts a 
garden scene with two peacocks, 
symbols of resurrection. 

In accordance with an ancient Ro- 
man method typical of El Ampurdan, 
this area of Spain, bamboo shafts 
were employed in much of the house 
to mold the vaulted ceilings. This 


type of construction, with its grooved . 


detail, lends the rooms a cavelike as- 
pect. “It is a sculptural rather than an 
architectural endeavor,” says Castillo, 


who designed a pool with a roof cov- 
ering fashioned in the same way. 
“The colors here are so earthy com- 
pared with New York, where every- 
thing is so cold and metallic—iron, 
steel and glass,’ says Marienza 
Castillo. Although originally from It- 
aly, she feels very much at home on 
the Costa Brava. “It’s a quite univer- 
sal region that has a special quality,”, 
she says. ‘You have the feeling of be- 
ing in the center of the Old World.” 
The Castillos are fond of the re- 
gional characteristics of El Ampur- 


continued on page 169 
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Wyntoon 
continued from page 103 


Homey touches—comfortable arm- 
chairs with footstools and reading 
lamps, writing desks, baths with 
river and forest views—mitigate the 
museumlike atmosphere. Morgan’s 
planning also provided guest quar- 
ters with privacy and every conve- 
nience. For these and other reasons, 
Wyntoon remains very much a fam- 
ily place, a summer home that now 





Wyntoon remains 
very much a family 
place, asummer home 
that serves three 
generations of 
Hearsts. 





serves the fourth as well as the second 
and third generations of Hearsts. 

To architect Nan Hearst, it is not 
only a built history of the fami- 
ly, but, currently, a design challenge. 
She is now designing an “afternoon 
pavilion” to replace the utilitarian 
building that stands between Bear 
House and Cinderella House. Known 
as “the cookhouse,” it contains the 
dining room and kitchen. (The other 
buildings have no kitchen facilities.) 
Though “the Chief,” as Hearst was 
called by his staff, usually spent only 
the summer months at Wyntoon, the 
threat of a possible coastal attack by 
the Japanese during World War II led 
him to live at Wyntoon year-round 
from 1942 to 1944. During those 
years, the simple cookhouse became 
the temporary nerve center of 
Hearst’s media empire. 

Far from being intimidated by the 
idea of designing for Wyntoon, Nan 
Hearst is relishing the architectural 
challenge. Equally inspiring is the 
influence she perceives—both at San 
Simeon and Wyntoon—of two great 
women, Phoebe Apperson Hearst 
and Julia Morgan. What more could 
an architect want? 
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ART NOUVEAU LEGACY 


Memories of Alphonse Mucha 
continued from page 117 


hemia and Holy Roman Emperor, 
over a piece of church property the 
king wanted for himself. The king, 
unaccustomed to having his desires 
thwarted, ordered John arrested. 
Dragged from his home by soldiers, 
the priest was tortured and then 
drowned in the deep waters of the 
Vitava River, which flows through 
Prague. John was forgotten for more 
than three hundred years, but in 1729 
he was canonized as St. John of 
Nepomuk, and remains the patron 
saint of the Czechs. 

Following the Hussite Wars—the 
fierce battles between Catholics and 
Czech Protestants in the fifteenth 
century—the house stood empty for 
about a hundred years. It appears not 
to have suffered during its period of 
abandonment, however. Among the 
first to reoccupy the house was a bat- 
talion of Spanish soldiers who had 
come as the escort of a princess from 
Spain. During her sojourn, the sol- 
diers held a boisterous fiesta. Some of 
the fireworks they shot high in the 
air fell back onto the roof and set fire 
to the rafters. Fortunately, the fire 
was confined to roof and ceilings. 

By the eighteenth century, every- 
thing Gothic was passé. The ruling 
Habsburgs had set about transform- 
ing Prague into a city of Baroque opu- 
lence, and the Mucha house, like 
hundreds of other buildings, was 
rebuilt in the new style. The fres- 
coed chapel was transformed into 
living space. Of two original towers, 
one was destroyed and the other so 
reduced that it was no longer visible 
as such. The entrance, which had 
opened onto a side street, was now 
turned to face the light-filled expanse 
of Hradéany Square. A loggia was 
then enclosed to make the foyer. Since 
this “modernization” in 1740, the 
house has remained unchanged. 

“Everybody thinks I’m here as a 


VIP,” says Mucha. “But I’m not. It 


was a string of fantastic coincidences 
that I ended up here.” To begin with, 
if the Chinese ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia hadn’t needed a new resi- 


dence, Mucha might never have 


moved to the sumptuous old house. 
In 1948, the revolutionary Czecho- 


slovak government requisitioned the _ 
home of Chiang Kai-shek’s ambassa-  , 


dor. As compensation, the diplomat 


was told to choose any house he 


wanted in Buben¢, the garden district 


of Prague. Looking around, he soon’) ° 
spotted one to his liking. But it hap-. 
pened that Jifi Mucha and his mother: 


were living in it. 

One day, the police rang the 
doorbell and informed Mme Mucha 
that the house was needed by the am- 
bassador. Her answer was “no.” They 
went away, but returned the follow- 
ing morning. “May we just look at 
your house?” one of the policemen 
requested. When Maruska Mucha 
opened the door, they pushed in, cut 
the telephone lines, drove trucks up 
to the entrance, and within two hours 
the contents of the house—from 
paintings and antique furniture to 
the food in the refrigerator—had 
been transferred to a bakery on the 
outskirts of Prague. 

Although Mucha laughs about it 
today, when he came home and dis- 
covered what had happened, he was 
furious. “I made a terrible fuss with 
the police,” he recalls. The chief of 
police told him, “Look here, when 
the ambassador leaves, you can have 
the house again.” Mucha, adamant, 
said: ‘First bring everything back, 
then we can discuss it.” Even his fa- 
ther’s art had been carted away un- 
protected, with no inventory made 
of the irreplaceable works. 

Meanwhile, Mucha called on the 
Chinese ambassador and asked him 
to refuse the house, but he was un- 
cooperative. While this was taking 
place, Mao Tse-tung’s armies had 
reached Shanghai, so the ambassador 


of the ancien régime had to load up - 


his belongings and leave Czechoslo- 


vakia. The police soon reestab- : 


lished the Mucha house, but it was 
earmarked for a Chinese ambassador 
of one faction or another. 

A year later, the police called once 
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Memories of Alphonse Mucha 
continued from page 158 


more. “Unfortunately,” they said, 


“you really must move this time. 
Your house is finally going to become 


the Chinese embassy.” Mucha re- 
plied, “Is it every spring, then, that 
we have to clear out for anew ambas- | 


sador from China?” (Mucha points 


out that while such dislocations were. ' 
not uncommon in the days of Stalin- 


ism, he believes such an eviction 
would not occur today.) 

Despite their one-year reprieve, 
Mucha and his mother eventually left 


their home. Mucha, who had served _ : 
in the British Royal Air Force during , 
the war, learned from a friend that a } f 
member of the British diplomatic , 


corps planned to move out of a large | | 


house high up on Hradéany. Mucha , 


applied for it. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, to compensate Mucha 
for the loss of his own house, ar- 
ranged for him and his mother to 
move into it in 1950. “And the minis- 
try packed our belongings so well 
that we could have moved to China,” 
Mucha says, chuckling. 


Each evening, Mucha 
would improvise at the 
harmonium. So did Paul 

Gauguin, who shared 

his studio. 


Although life in a medieval house 
can be challenging as well as dra- 
matic, Jiri Mucha experiences few 
discomforts. One minor hardship, he 
confesses, is the difficulty of pound- 
ing a nail into the wall. “The stone 
and mortar are almost impenetrable,” 
he explains. The house also draws 


dampness and cold so that a fire is : 


often necessary, even during the 
summer. And when he has guests, 


privacy is reduced since the house ~ 


lacks passageways connecting the 
rooms. “To reach every room you 
have to walk through some other 
room. But,” he adds, “every beauty 
has its inconveniences.” 
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Wolfgang and tamatene Ley in Munich 
continued from page 123 


all-but-forgotten quality, so Count 
Pilati elicited great refinement of 
workmanship from his craftsmen,” 
says Wolfgang Ley. ‘Together he and 
Margaretha reinvented an ideal.” 
Count Pilati in fact discovered a car- 
penter “willing to go back and study 
the history of art” before attempting 
to lacquer some seventeenth-century 
French doors. But the most passionate 


detailing was reserved for the acrylic- | 


and-brass, larger-than-normal door- 
knobs. “To really have something in 
your hand!” Wolfgang Ley exclaims. 
“It took Pilati one year to find the 
craftsman, and then it took the crafts- 
man at least a year to do the knobs.” 

As for the rooms themselves, they 
all have a sovereign authority yet 
flow naturally into one another. They 
are dignified by antiques purchased 
for the most part in Paris. “In our 
former house we had English an- 
tiques—Queen Anne,” Margaretha 
Ley says. “A couple of years ago we 
decided to go back to Louis XV and 
Régence. But we don’t depend on one 
century and style.” Indeed, the Leys 
have discovered that good contem- 
porary art plays beautifully against 
antique furniture and decoration. 
Wolfgang Ley explains, “If, for exam- 
ple, we were going to use a Régence 
trumeau, then as a contrast we would 
hang a Fontana Conceptualist paint- 
ing near it. They might have a lot to 
say to each other.” 

Having built their vast clean sweep 
of a house confidently from the in- 
side out, the Leys know the day will 
never come when they'll have to 
construct an addition. Which is more 
than can be said for one of their most 
faithful customers. Wolfgang Ley re- 
counts, “A woman came up to me last 
month in New York and said, ‘I am 
an Escada freak. I have collected 250 
of your sweaters. I had to build an 
extension on my house for them. I 
have them hanging on special hang- 
ers.’ She invites her friends in to see 
them, and every day she wears a dif- 
ferent sweater. With customers like 
that, we'll be enjoying many happy 
years in our new home.” 
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most ancient 
civilization 
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The companion volume to the 
distinguished television documentary 
airing on ABC-TV and the Arts & 
Entertainment Network this fall, this 
stunning pictorial journey leads the 
reader on a thrilling exploration down 
the river that has nurtured the great 
dynasties of China, from headwaters 
to the sea, and from the distant 

past to the dynamic present. It is a 
spellbinding journey for the armchair 
traveler, a source of endless 
fascination for the scholar—and 

an outstanding gift. 
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the Ancients — with discovery and 
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SPASO HOUSE IN MOSCOW 








Restoration of the American Ambassador’s Residence 
continued from page 133 


need an excuse for attending. The 
ambassador frequently supplies that 
excuse by giving a reception for spe- 
cial visitors from the United States 
who have been invited to Moscow by 
the Soviets themselves—members of 
Congress, scientists, musicians, per- 
forming artists and other prominent 
persons. These guests provide op- 
portunities for invitations to a wide 
group of Soviet officials and can of- 
ten lead to wholesale acceptances. 
Smaller dinners are trickier—very 
often the Soviet official may not 
respond to the invitation, but he 
may come anyway and may or may 
not bring his wife. 

A major blow struck Spaso House 
in October 1986, when overnight the 
Soviet government, acting in retalia- 
tion against the expulsion of fifty-five 
Soviet diplomats from the United 
States, pulled out all the Soviet do- 
mestic staff. With American volun- 
teers, the Hartmans carried on during 
their last winter at the post at which 
they had served their country so 
magnificently for five long years. 
“We decided not to drop anything 
but to muddle through,” says Mrs. 
Hartman. 

Mrs. Matlock is also determined to 
keep up the Spaso House tradition of 
generous hospitality. On the eve of 
her departure for Moscow she said, 
“We're very lucky. Lots of young 
Americans are joining us as drivers, 
cooks and so on, because they want 
the experience of living in the Soviet 
Union. They'll replace the staff we 
lost, but if it comes to that, I can cook, 
too. I’m quite good at turning out a 
meal for a lot of people!” This cheer- 
ful and courageous spirit has charac- 
terized Spaso House over the years, 
and never has the house itself looked 
finer than it does today, for much has 
been accomplished to return the resi- 
dence to its original 1914 splendor. 


When the Hartmans arrived in °* 


1981, “Spaso was not in wonderful 
shape,” Donna Hartman recalls. Co- 
inciding with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and 


the U.S.S.R., an important program 
of repainting was undertaken, new 
furnishings were introduced, and art- 
works were sent on loan from Ameri- ° 
can museums and private collections. 
It was a huge job, into which Mrs.. 
Hartman threw herself wholeheart- 


edly. In cooperation with Washing- || | 


ton architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
Russian archives were searched and’ 
the advice of distinguished Russian | 
art historians was sought. 

The results are sensational. What 
Mrs. Hartman refers to as “the all- 
pervasive sparkling white” has been 
replaced by warmer, truer tones, 
softening the alarmingly wide-open 
spaces. For the visitor, the most star- 
tling change is the bright “true blue” 
on the vaults and frieze of the cavern- 
ous Chandelier Room—where Char- 
lie Thayer’s seals once caused havoc. 
It was former ambassador Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr., who kindly paid for the 
renewal of the fanlight, restoring the 
bright ultramarine-colored glass that 
had originally been there. 

The big front drawing room lead- 
ing off the Chandelier Room has 
been painted a warm taupe-plum 
color, which enhances the lovely bas- 


‘ reliefs around the room’s two huge 


mirrors. A new carpet was added, 
designed after a nineteenth-century 
Aubusson and taking the colors 
from the ceiling decoration. Another, 
smaller reception room is the Knoll 
Room, designed by Jeffrey Osborne 
of Knoll International in 1983. 

Mrs. Matlock says that it is fun to 
give guests drinks in the Knoll Room, 
move on to.the small dining room if 
the party is an intimate one, then sit 
in the front drawing room, which 
was once the music room. Now the 
piano is in the Chandelier Room, 
and on New Year’s Eve of last year a 
very merry party took place. There ° 
was music, and though the colored 
balloons that sailed up to the high 
ceiling may not have been quite as 
dramatic as the entrance of the seals 
at that first holiday party fifty-three 
years earlier, the spirit of the historic 
house remains intact.0 
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tent in the world, it is equipped 
with unique hollow uprights that 
channel the rainwater into a perma- 
nent underground drainage system. 

Bulldozers arrive to create new 
contours, waterfalls and pools for the 
outdoor gardens. Stands are set up 
to display garden equipment, books, 
conservatories, even a post office, a 
bank, telephones. There is everything 
to eat and drink, from champagne 
and lobster to tea and sausages. 

Exhibitors set up inside the mar- 
quee; blackbirds raid their moss to 
build luxurious nests in trellises and 
shrubs. Nets must then go over the 
tomatoes and berries, to be removed 
only at the last minute. 

Then the pace accelerates. Judging 
begins at 3:00 in the afternoon on 
Monday of Chelsea week. The royals 
arrive at five o’clock, with only one 
person at each stand remaining to 
greet them. 

Outside, the crowds cheer and 
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London’s Royal Rites of Spring 
continued from page 128 


wave flags. Inside, the tours are infor- 
mal, since most of the royal visitors 
are well-informed gardeners and 
know what they want to see. The late 
Princess Alice of Athlone had so 
many acquaintances that by the time 
she arrived at the traditional cham- 
pagne tea she had been given quite 
an armful of flowers. A royal niece 
asked, “Auntie, where did you get 
that loot?” “That is not loot,” she re- 
torted. “That is floral appreciation 
from my friends.” 

Meanwhile the judges have been at 
work. At midnight the awards are 
placed on exhibitions inside the mar- 
quee. Awards for the outdoor dis- 
plays and gardens are distributed 
early the following morning. 

The gates open to members of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at 8:00 
A.M. on Tuesday. Queues form early, 
and the first people in are greeted 
by the song of blackbirds, sweetly 
scented air, and all the excitement of 
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the show. Midday is crowded, so it’s 
wise to go early or late. Tuesday after- 
noon is the President’s Tea Party, an 
event always noted in social columns, 
and the show continues until five 
o'clock Friday afternoon. A bell is 
rung, and at the announcement, “La- 
dies and gentlemen, the show is now 
closed,” visitors rush to buy the 
plants that are for sale. Suddenly the 
show seems to walk out the gate, and 
whole forests disappear into taxis and 
down the Sloane Square tube station 
as visitors put life into the phrase 
“cash-and-carry,” which is believed 
to have originated here. 

The blackbirds’ nests are carefully 
removed to the park, the marquee 
comes down, and by the following 
Wednesday, gardens that had looked 
permanent have been completely dis- 
mantled and leveled. Once again the 
Chelsea Flower Show is over, leaving 
happy memories of one year and 
eager plans for the next.O 
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cluding Niki de Saint Phalle and Ma- 
ria Elena Vieira da Silva. 

In the honey-colored salon, fur- 
nishings that are both classical and 
verging on the provincial keep com- 
pany with the boldest sort of con- 
temporary work. The mélange isn’t 
so surprising, given that it reflects 
Claude Pompidou’s personality: a tra- 
ditional ease and simplicity in the 
art of living mingled with tranquil 
audacity in the making of artistic 
choices. This audacity created a sensa- 
tion at the presidential residence, the 
Elysée Palace, into which the Pompi- 
dous did not hesitate to import Op 
Art and Nouveau Réalisme. 

But it was the Centre National 
d’Art et de Culture Georges-Pompi- 
dou that constituted their most re- 
markable adventure into art. “My 
husband had noticed the empty lots 
on the Plateau Beaubourg, near Les 
Halles. I remember that one day I 
took the car to pick him up at the 
Banque Rothschild, and he said to 
me, ‘Somebody should build a center 
for contemporary art there.’ ” 

Few dreams have ever come true in 
so dazzling a fashion. For over a dec- 
ade now, the center (whose useful- 
ness and architecture have remained 


A MODERN REPERTOIRE 


Mme Georges Pompidou’s Paris Apartment 
continued from page 143 


and building. And her own influence 
at the center is still strong in areas 
close to her heart. She follows con- 
temporary music “to the point of 
intoxication,” she notes, smiling. “It’s 
a question of training. I don’t want to 
sound pedantic, but it’s becoming dif- 
ficult for me to listen to any other 
kind of music.” As an unconditional 
defender of Pierre Boulez’s Institute 
for Acoustical and Musical Research, 
which is attached to the center, she 
supports the musician in all of his 
undertakings. 

Organizing her busy life calls for 
discipline. “In the mornings I answer 
my personal correspondence. I al- 
most never go out for lunch. In the 
afternoons I’m at the office, and in 
the evenings, aside from cultural 
events—and benefits, for I never for- 
get that I’m the public relations per- 
son for my foundation—I rarely go 
out. But I do attend the dinners my 
friends Marie-Héléne and Guy de 
Rothschild give. 

“In the old days, Georges and I 
used to give little suppers after pri- 
vate film showings. Now I invite 
quite diverse groups of friends to 
dine. I like mixing people whose 
different activities often keep them 





The walls tell the story of fruitful 
exchanges with Max Ernst, Victor Vasarely, 
Hans Hartung and many others. 





at the eye of a storm of controversy) 
has been attracting thirty thousand 
visitors a day, fulfilling the deep- 
seated yearning of a man who 
wanted to gather into a single distin- 
guished institution the works of art 
he loved so intensely. “We passion- 
ately follc ' the planning of the 
center day | ry,” Mme Pompidou 
says, adding, ’e to say that nei- 


ther General ulle nor André 


Malraux took an t imit. 
Claude Pompidou : bly moved 
as she recalls those years inning 


apart. But it is really at Orvilliers, not 
far from Paris and near my son and 
grandchildren, that I relax. I’d find it 
hard to be deprived of those week- 
ends when I can live a ‘normal’ life. 
“And at Cajarc, in the southwest, 
where the countryside is so beautiful, 
I’ve kept a house where I can go to 


ride horseback. There I take the time . 


to read my favorite authors: Proust, 
Kafka, Musil, Diderot, Claudel. I 
don’t, however, care for ‘real’ vaca- 
tions. I’m bored after five or six days 
have gone by.” 


Claude Pompidou falls silent for a 


moment before continuing. “I lived 
the most wonderful years of my life 


when my husband served on the. 


Council of State just after the war and 
later at the Banque Rothschild.” But 


fate decided that Georges Pompidou’ 


should accede to the presidency. 


“I was both very proud and very © 


bothered. The worst part was living 


in the Elysée Palace. That really cost: 
me a lot. The responsibility was: 


crushing. It wasn’t a happy house, 
and I never got used to living there.” 
She smiles. “However, we did try to 
arrange things a little.” She is refer- 
ring, of course, to their redecoration 
of some of the rooms with contempo- 
rary furnishings and artworks. 

These days, Claude Pompidou is 
often seen at the Paris Opéra, or at 
the opening night of anything staged 
by directors Patrice Chéreau, Antoine 
Vitez or Jean-Louis Barrault. “I havea 
real passion for the theater. Contrary 
to the cinema, at the theater I become 
involved as though in a dream. But 
then, when I have to go to a public 
screening, I dislike being recognized, 
hearing people say my name. 

“Nor do I watch television,” she 
continues. ‘Since the day after 
Georges’s death in 1974, I’ve never 
opened a newspaper. I don’t like the 
press, its professional biases, its 
frenzy for analysis. I’m sufficiently 
informed by friends I trust. I listen to 
the BBC and don’t clutter my mind 
with details that may or may not be 
true. It’s a way of protecting myself.” 

When Claude Pompidou comes 
home at night to the big apartment 
where the pictures she likes await 
her—in rooms that haven't been al- 
tered—the Seine continues to flow 
past her windows and the view re- 
mains one of the most impressive in 


Paris. All day she has been attempt-, ~ 


ing to help others, to liberate them. 


from their loneliness. 

Yet it is she who says, as though 
stating a simple fact, “I’ve never be- 
come resigned to finding the house 
empty. I undoubtedly never will. I’ve 
never accepted Georges’s absence.” 
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DETENTE IN THE DESERT 





Saudi Arabia’s New Diplomatic Quarter 
continued from page 149 


which is not part of the chancery 
complex, the effect again is of cool- 
ness within and rich vegetation with- 


out. “There was nothing planted ° 


when we arrived,” Isabel Cutler re- 


calls, ‘but a year later we had flowers. 


and vines everywhere. Anything 


grows in this sandy, porous soil, pro- | | 


vided you water and enrich it.” 


It was the Saudis themselves who - 
built the most stunning edifice in the | 


Diplomatic Quarter—Towaiq Palace. 
Crouching, serpentine, mysterious, it 
is girded by limestone walls that 
make it look at first sight as if it had 
grown straight out of the desert like 
some natural phenomenon. But there 
is nothing primitive about the highly 
advanced technology that has pro- 
duced the three huge fiberglass tents 
that spring out of its sides, or the re- 
markable Heart Tent under which 
the Prince and Princess of Wales re- 
ceived the British and diplomatic 
communities. That structure, unique 
in the world, consists of a reticulated 
steel-net “tent” covered with colorful 
panels of stained glass. There, centu- 
ries-old techniques have been com- 
bined with the most advanced 
industrial-glass techniques. 

Perhaps it is the view from Towaiq 
Palace that is the most typicaliy Saudi 
Arabian feature of the whole Dip- 
lomatic Quarter. The palace sits on 
a plateau overlooking the Wadi 
Hanifa, a dry riverbed. The cliffs of 
rock and sand forming the ravine are 
stern and stark, very much in con- 
trast to the green, richly planted rec- 
reational parks that dot other parts of 
the quarter. These have charming 
open pavilions in which people can 
rest in the fertile man-made oasis. But 
the Wadi Hanifa is part of the desert, 
and it would be quite wrong to clut- 
ter up that noble terrain with trans- 


ported vegetation. The extraordinary ' 
feat that has been accomplished in so- 


short a time by the Saudis and their 
foreign friends has been done with 
discretion and distinction. The result 
is a thriving enclave that stands 
where the desert once dominated and 
still stretches into infinity. 
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CASAYDELIREY 


Jorge Castillo on the Costa Brava 
continued from page 154 


dan, and they are fascinated by the 
light. “The landscapes of Dali were 
strongly influenced by this intense 
light,” says Jorge Castillo. Each year 
they look forward to the local cuisine, 
especially the pollo con langosta 
(chicken with lobster) and langosta 
con caracoles (lobster with escargots). 





A brass votive lamp with silk cord hangs in 
a guest room. The Majorca-style marquetry 
bed and stool are covered in silk damask. 


These dishes are available in abun- 
dance during the region’s annual folk 
festival in August. 

Of particular interest to the Cas- 
tillos is the sardana, also part of the 
festival. The dance, which predates 
Christ, takes place at night by the 
‘edge of the sea and is dedicated to the 
sun. While drinking cremat, a mixture 
of rum and milk from the area 
around Barcelona, they enjoy listen- 
ing to habanera songs, which origi- 
nated during the nineteenth century, 
when many Catalonians worked in 
Cuba and brought the songs home 
to Spain. 

Such folkloric activities are a wel- 
come antidote to the Castillos’ hectic, 
cosmopolitan life in New York City. 
Artist colleagues and guests from dif- 


ferent countries consider Casa del’ 


Rey a spiritual center, an invigorat- 
ing place for introspection and re- 
newal in the blazing Catalonian sun. 





























* PATIENCE” 
An American Egret 
ay ulm arden——— 





This original solid bronze sculpture of an egret amidst water 
lilies is cast from an intricate wood carving. Jim Harden, a 
national renown wood carver, has captured this American 
scene by perfecting every detail from the veins of the lily 
pad, to the quill of the feathers. Cast in solid bronze, pre- 
served forever, this sculpture is one of a limited edition of 


SOOM xX<E2 4% $7,500.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


Route 2, Box 60-F 7 
Winsboro, TX 75494 
(214) 365-2294 
All shipping paid within USA 
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Portrait 
of the Great American Investor 
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He practiced six hours a day to get to 
Juilliard. That was the easy part. Now 
he’s there and practices eleven. He 
invests his time in music and his 
money in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


People everywhere are discovering 
that Bonds have changed. When 
held five years or more, Bonds pay 
competitive rates, like money 
market accounts. They’re also free 
from state and local income tax. 


Find out more, call 1-800-US-BONDS. 


& 


Sa 
[a a 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTMENT | 








Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate. 
A public service of this publication. 








READER'S JDIREGTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 76-83: 
Han Pao-teh 
387-3 Fu-chin Street 
Taipei 
Taiwan 10583 
Republic of China 
886-2-767-7216 


Pages 90-97: 
Diego Villasefior and Associates 
General Francisco Ramirez, No. 11 
Mexico, D.F. 11830 
Mexico 
525-271-7377 


Pages 104-111: 
Charles Sévigny 
32 rue Fabert 
75007 Paris 
France 
33-1-45-55-64-68 


Robert Gerofi 

50 rue Hasnova 
Tangier, Morocco 
212-9-313-13 


Pages 144-149: 
Pablo Carvajal Urquijo 
Tambre 3 
28002 Madrid 
Spain 
34-1-411-53-45 


CRSS, Inc. 

1177 West Loop South 
Houston, Texas 77027 
713/552-2000 


Kenzo Tange URTEC 
2-21, Akasaka 7-chome 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Japan 

81-3-408-7121 


Naizot & Associates 
11 rue Ernest-Chaput 
ZI Nord 

21100 Dijon 

France 
33-80-71-36-73 


Carl Nyrén 
Kl6vervagen 8 
S-16136 Bromma 
Sweden 
46-8-2532050) 
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“COMPLAINT? 





MOVING’? 
RENEWING? 

QUESTION’ or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to Sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 
box below, send us this coupon 
and your label. 

LJ Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 





date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 . 






























































































































eA LUIS VIE 
NE ONT @>STER 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
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19 inches X 25 inches $25.00 


Now savor an image that captures the glamour 
and excitement of New York, combined with the 
style and sophistication of Architectural Digest. 
Send for the “Inside New York” poster—featuring 
the cover of Architectural Digest’s New York 
Collector’s Edition—today. 


CALL TOLL» FREE 800 ° 421+ 4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M.-5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. 
Credit card orders only. Prices subject to change. Please allow 6 weeks 
for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and 
Canada only. 


*Architectural Digest is a registered trademark of Architectural Digest 
Publishing Corp., and is used under license. 


Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 





NAME 

(please print) APJ8 
ADD) RES S ee ee a ee 
EE eee SLATE ZIP 
(indicate quantity) 
——— #190011 NEW YORK POSTER $25 
GRAND TOTAL $ 


L] Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
(California residents add applicable sales tax) 


L] Visa MasterCard (| American Express 
Card) ¢ = ee eee Exp. Date 
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NW COLLECTION 


A special advertising 








Total Height With Base 76 Inches. 


Cirea 1930, 


French Bronze Signed P. Cazaubon, 





THE ANTIOUE CENTER 


San Francisco's largest collection of affordable European Antiques. 





Featuring French Provincial, Pine, Louis Phillipe, Art Deco, Art Nouveau, French and Italian 
Architectural Accessories, Crystal Chandeliers, Louis XV, Louis XVI and Henry II styles. 


N 
h 


European shipments arriving weekly. We offer a full line of Designer services. 


Visit our 33,000 Sq. Ft. showroom at Showplace Square. 
Monday~Friday 9-5 Saturday 10-2 To the Trade only. 


<ansas Street, San Francisco, California 94103 + 415/863-4900 
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Seco meen MA Weiler g 
through Christmas— 

the J.H. Minassian Co., 
established here at 

401 South Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles since 1905 
will sell its 

famous collection of 
Oriental Rugs....and then. 
close its doors forever Gar! 
at the present location. 


*Hail and Farewell! 


Values most advantageous to you are offered 
at enormous savings. 
Come early for best selection. 


THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS 
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e | > ‘ {ety mS Ue PAGS) 
Established in Los Angeles 1905. 


401 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
912 /222.1207 Hniire> Manday thr: Catiirday Atn& 
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y Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
els meal Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 
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CHICAGO MIAMI__—DALLAS.-— WASHINGTON 





Surround Yourself With The Enduring Beauty of Fine Art... 
Landscape and Impressionist Masters of Yesterday and Today 
Ke Li a i hile ad Ss Exhibits 




















ere TT dans le ere RENO ee ok ots ON 
= This Month in La Jolla 2 
PA René Biegler & Hans Becker a 
Two Man Show 


“Colors flow and interact with each other, becoming clouds, 
eel tee streams and sun-dappled paths . . . Behold the beauty of 
oir ee eta eterna 





René Biegler 
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UK OT Orla ad 
pa André Balyon and Hans Van Moerkerken 
Two Man Show 
“Landscape painting in the finest Dutch tradition . . . Balyon meets | 
Ls challenge and leaps carry rk . Internationally recognized for 
is talent.” 
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ae ETI roars “Deep Winter Sleep” 24”x 36” Oil Edouard Pesaro “Sacre Coeur” = 113” x 18” Lo 


iS This Month in Carmel i This Month In Beverly Hills 
3 Hans MENS Moerkerken and André SEV A Zoyel ri 2 Parisian Artist Group Exhibit : 
“Edouard Cortes is synonymous with great Parisian street scene | ae 


Two Man Show 
“The chill of Winter seeps through the threads of his canvas, each ened . , eae? 
painting. Enjoy his masterful canvases along with others of this | 
oe famous genre. Powerful styles . . . a stunning exhibit...” & Z : 


_Stroke illiciting the snow-draped terrain of Holland . . . Fall, Winter, 
NATIONAL _ 1-800-821-5387 CALIFORNIA 1-800-221-25 ws 
























2%, Spring or Summer, Moerkerken brings each season to life!” cel 











Simic Galleries 
For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 

West Coast’s largest — representing over 100 renowned artists : 
CARMEL ~— in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel- Da CA Te 


408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 


BEVERLY HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-285- oo 
CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 


LA JOLLA — 7925 Girard Ave. La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, Sn 1-80 ry 
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GRANITE SLABS combine the beauty and durability of natural stone with the practicality of a grout- 
free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Now we are able to offer you this high quality product 
at a cost comparable to professionally installed ceramic tile. Bring in your plans and have our interior 
design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, 
ramic tile, and Mexican terra cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and 
le counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We are licensed contractors and provide full 

on services for all of our products. 


Contact us for information on our showroom opening in the Los Angeles area. 


Marble Files Jmpoits 


12 POWEELE STREET EMER veVeli Eres GrAN EOIN VAM OMiGlOrs 415-420-0383 
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From the Gracie Design Portfolio... 


Available through John Edward Hughes— 


Dallas & Houston; Ernest Gaspard—Atlanta; 


J. Robert Scott—Los Angeles. 





Established By 
Charles R. Gracie in 
1898, Gracie has risen 
to and maintained its 
position as America’s 
foremost specialist in 
Oriental art. 

Today, the Gracie 
collection is remark- 
able for its quality and 
diversity. Magnificent 
hand painted wall- 
papers still highlight the 
collection. But today 
they are joined by a 
comprehensive variety 
of antique Chinese and 
Japanese screens, 
porcelains, furniture, 
wallpapers and art ob- 
jects. To this are added 
the unequalled prod- 
ucts of Gracie’s own 
art studio where staff 
artists restore and 
reproduce superb 
screens, furniture and 
wallpapers. 

Gracie has be- 
come the country’s 
most complete and 
dependable resource 
for Oriental art, wall- 
papers, and antiques. 





ae 





Handpainted Wall Cavennae! 


For your copy of the Gracie Portfolio, 
send $10 to Gracie, Inc., D&D Building, 
979 Third Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10022. 
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GRAG STUDIOS G 
ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 


CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS | RT. 1, BOX 112 e MANTON, CA 96059 e (916) 474-5219 


THIRD GENERATION CRAFTSMEN 
CREATING HANDWROUGHT METALWORK 


SHOWROOMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
The Manor House Collection Classic Lighting 


200 Kansas, Showroom 19 8811 Beverly Boulevard 
FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 San Francisco, CA 94103-5079 aa ee Ee oe ae 
CATALOG#A-2' AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE | (415) 621-6442 74-0147 











.. that close to where you 
live, free access to 
Government information 
is available on subjects 
ranging from starting your 
own business to planning 
a family vacation? Access 
to this information. . . and 
much more... is free at 
your Depository Library. 
So be better informed. 
Ask at your local library 
or write to the Federal 
Depository Library 
Program, Office of the 
Public Printer, Washington, 
DC 20401. 


CONRAD original sunshades, reed and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


— 


Federal Depository 
Library Program 


CONRAD IMPOR 
VAM Caatiatclscssesr lela e-yyCo 94103 (415) 626 3303 


Representatives: ATLANTA/BOSTON 1GO/DALLAS/DANIA-DCOTA/ 
DENVER / HONOLULU / HOUSTON / ANGELES / MIAMI / NEW YORK / 
PHILADELPHIA / PORTLAND / or Pp / SEATTLE / TROY / 


WASHINGTON D.C. ; This program is supported by The Advertising Council and is a 


public service of this publication 
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SCULPTURE COPYRIGHT 1987 C & V FINE ARTS, LTD. and SEVENARTS LTD. 


Introducing a Dynamic 
New Collection of 
Erte Sculpture 


A giant of 20th Century art and design, Erté 
celebrated his 95th birthday with the inauguration 


ERTE | MAX 


of a dynamic, new collection of sculpture. 


Announcing Exclusive 
Representation of 
Peter Max 





Peter Max and the exuberent imagery of his work 
are part of the fabric of American art. His surrealistic 
approach and artistic vision captured the 
imagination of an entire generation. 


Now, collectors have the opportunity to bea part 
of this great artist’s crowning achievement. 


“French Rooster,” 
the second edition 
of the new series, 
will be available for 
acquisition in January 
at Hanson Galleries. 


Call today for further 
information on Erté 
at Hanson Galleries. 


SAUSALITO 
(415) 332-3078 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 673-6063 








With characteristic personal energy and vigor, 
Max has re-emerged on the contemporary art scene 
with a splendid array 
of new work. 


Call today for further 
information on the 
paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, and limited 
editions of Peter Max 
available at all 
Hanson Galleries. 


RGEC NCE ERRIE.S 


CARMEL 
(408) 625-3111 


BEVERLY HILLS LOS ANGELES LAJOLLA NEW ORLEANS 
(213) 205-3922 (213) 936-4036 (619) 454-9799 (504) 566-0816 
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© 1987 PETER MAX 
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8109 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE 


INTERIOR 
DESIGN 
SOCIETY 


(213) 698-9461 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
Cer 1s 
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HISTORICAS 
INTERIORS 


18th 
Centiiry 


Triimeaiix Replicas 


i $2, G75O~ 
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- i Please send two dollars for brochure 


1007-A Bransten Road San Carlos, CA 94070 
415-593-6408 





PODEPGS SGEP-liGE SUSGEMS. 


4501 North Western Avenue * Oklahoma City * Oklahoma 73118 © 405-528-7738 * 800-654-8268 
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Sweet’s Catalog # 
16500/ROB 
Buyline 4899 


© Roberts Step-Lite Systems 1987 
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HOPPE IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique collection. 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques. 
To the trade only. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th €f 6th) San Francisco, CA 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & I9STH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 
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DES |.G)N-ER 
RE S O, UR GrE 


Showroom for Architectural Products 





213/465-9235 Condensed catalog 
5160 Melrose Avenue available $10 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 


The greatest 
apartment salesman 
of our time 


To most of us, William Shakespeare is 
the quintessential playwright. 

But when the Ballard Realty Company 
of Montgomery, Alabama, needed ten- 
ants for anew apartment complex, Mr. 
Shakespeare proved to be a top-notch 
salesman as well. With every signed lease, 
Ballard Realty offered a free membership 
to the Alabama Shakespeare Festival. 
Soon, over 80% of the company’s units 
were leased before construction was even 
completed. 

ationwide, Small and medium-sized 
businesses, like Ballard Realty, are discov- 
ering what blue-chippers have known for 
years: that the arts can help create a posi- 
tive public image, increase a company’s 
visibility and improve sales. 

For information on how your company ~ 
can benefit through a partnership with the 
arts, contact the Business Committee for 
the Arts, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Suite 510, 
New York, New York 10019, or call (212) 
664-0600. 

It may just be the factor that decides 
whether this year’s sales Hi 


goals are to be or not to be. 
This advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogilvy & Mather 
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BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE ARTS, INC 


LIGHT UP YOUR MASTERPIECE 


THE ULTIMATE IN ARTWORK ILLUMINATION since, 1969 
Exact contour lighting with our industry leading precision recessed optical framing projectors. 


palm springs los angeles san francisco 


ARTISTIC LIGHTING DESIGN LIGHTING BY DESIGN ARTISTIC LIGHTING CO, INC. 
merlin e. johnson glenn m. johnson duane d. johnson 

41-700 CORPORATE WAY 512 S0.SAN VICENTE BLVD. no.6 767 LINCOLN AVE. no8 
PALM DESERT, CA 92260 LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 SAN RAFAEL, CA 94915 
(19) 346 - 7619 (213) 658 - 6351 (415) 456 - 1656 


Thineless 


Jack Joseph & Company, timeless describes more than durability, its an 
2lurance of style and quality in home furnishings. Our Interior Designers 
pr years of experience, assuring you of a home that is both livable and 
sunds the test of time. 








‘ase call us today for our brochure, or visit our showroom in Santa Monica, 
ere. we can show you how a well planned design offers your home a beauty 
ud elegance that are timeless. 


3}ce 1947, Jack Joseph & Company is the 
une furnishings and Interior Design showroom 


Atis everything you want it to be. 
: 
“aturing Century, Henredon, Chapman, JA 


TACK - 
Jion National and Karges. itera 'P HH 


1105 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA 90401, 213/393-3741 
Showroom Hours: Tuesday - Saturday, 9:00-5:30 — Financing Available. 
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, Vea CI aps sauce 19.20. 
1595 Newport Bivd., Costa Mesa, CA 92627 (714) 642-2050 345 North Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 (714) 494-6551 
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the ultimate expression § — 
of your good taste” 





A unique new idea in kit- 

chens. Looks — desig 
function, this is the kitchen systeitr 
against which all other progress 
willbe measured. The pace-setter 
amongst more than 100 kitchen 
programs. The award winning Ger- 

_—markitchen: on) LEICHT! 


tact our ee (° err 
‘portersfor | UN ela “tema peepee Cue 
‘arest design hele Sn an Re 1085 S.W. 15th Av 
ldlins 9 eee) 9i(-) ieee Delray Beach, FL 
aed Reece. 


'jstcoast hea: Aen eee or: 11+: ae 
) Systems Inc. Sr Saree Euro Design Kitchens Inc 
'{N. Robertson Blvd. ; itc hen a>) ie lola oe 997 Saint John Blvd. 

\ Hollywood, CA 90048 \ Se Pointe-Claire, Québec H9R 

‘ (213) 659-16 30 p 2 RSs : Tel. (514) 694-47 73 
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Because art is never an extravagance. 
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\ Lenox China and Crystal 


ent for our free color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
i © Lenox 1988 
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‘At Henredon upholstered furniture means flexibility. That’s why the 5600 Collection is such a favorite. With this custom 
program you specify fabric, cushion, arm and back pillow styles — and we make your choice the exact length you require. 
We invite you to visit an authorized dealer to see the variety of 5600 designs possible. For the Upholstered Furniture brochure 
send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A28, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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cover: A steel and bronze finial 

accents the stairway of Juanita and Henry S. 
Miller, Jr.’s, Dallas penthouse. Interior design 
by Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr., and 

Loyd Ray Taylor. Photography by 

Mey E. Nichols. See Pees 144. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 


Q8 Tour de Force 
Vivid Setting for Donald and Barbara Tober 
Interior Design by Keith Irvine and Thomas Fleming 
Text by Patricia Nano seer by Peter Vitale 


106 Nesuisavical Thee in Palm Beach 


Cool Palette for an Oceanfront Apartment 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsID 
Text By Peter eee by lees Ardiles-Arce 


112 ‘Manhation Wipneue 
Ann and Gordon Getty’s Fifth Avenue Guest Suite 
Interior Design by Anthony Hail 
Text By Aileen Nee eo ey, Dy ea Ardiles-Arce 
120 The Still of the Country 
A Designer’s Hudson River Valley Residence 
Interior Design by Juan Montoya, AsipD 


Text by Jen LOMO SAE) BY ian Ardiles-Arce 


140 The Royal Playhouse at Windsor 

A Miniature Welsh Cottage Built for a Princess 

Text by Elizabeth Et See ety Dy Pay, Moore 
4 44 Geometric Alternatives 

The Dallas Penthouse of Juanita and Henry S. Miller, Jr. 


Interior Design by Charles Paxton Gremillion, Jr., and Loyd Ray Taylor 


Text Dy Michael BRS O07 Py he E. Nichols 


1 6 4 A Serene Focus 
Pictorial Portfolio for a New York Tower Apartment 
Interior Design by Roger Baugh 


Text by Joan Chatfield- giey ore ey Dy ee Ardiles-Arce 


470 Cultivated Caprice 
A New York Curator’s 19th-Century Salon 
Interior Design by Alan Lindenfeld 
Text by Brad Gooch/Photography by Derry Moore 





Hawaii's Hana-Maui / 
Renewing a Legendary Hotel on the Hidden Coast 
Interior Design by James Northcutt and Cheryl Rowley 


Text by SSese Hale Broun/ Bhoteerae ay by Moe E. Nichols 
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ART AND ANTIQUES 





Antiques: Faux Artistry 
Surprising the Eye with Simulated Surfaces 
Text by Avis Berman 


Art: Swedish Landscapes 
Nature Observed in a Nordic Light 
Text by Dale Harris 


SPECIAL FEATURES — 


Architecture: Graham Gund 
Text by Robert Campbell/Photography by Warren Jagger 
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Architectural Digest Visits: Tom Selleck 
Interior Design by James Blakeley III, astp 
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Gaene Villa Magali 
A Provengal Puzzle in Stone 
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Make every road feel like Park Avenue. 
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The 1988 Buick Park Avenue More power for the road. Feel the difference. 
features a new ride system so Complementing Park Avenues Reward yourself with a test 
smooth and capable, itevokes new ride quality isthe new 3.8 drive soon, Buckle up and 
the great boulevards of Man- SFI “3800” V-6 engine. No other experience the difference the 
hattan. This ride breakthrough V-6in the world offers this new “3800” V-6 and Dynaride 
is due to Dynaride, a system engines combination of se- suspension can make in your 
of shock absorber technology quential-portfuelinjection,a driving, Your Buick dealer is 
combined with Park Avenues balance shaft and roller valve ready to make your favorite 








4-wheel independent sus- lifters. The “3800” V-6 delivers — road feel like Park Avenue. 
/ pension and automatic level 165 horsepower, 10% more 
| control. Dynaride simulta- than its predecessor, and 
| neously offers excellent stabil- great dependability, Its bal- 

ity and isolation from road ance shaft and 21 %-lighter 
| irregularities, while providing piston assembly also make it 
| crisp and precise handling. a remarkably smooth- 

performing engine. 
The Great American Road belongs to Buick. 
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SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 
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4 ~ SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today's more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For i llustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Introducing Allusions. Luxury floors so different, 
so elegant, they bring a unique new dimension to flooring. 


_Layers of color and opalescence create a translucent 
shimmer that gives each Allusions design a unique beauty. 


Explore the Allusions Collection at your Mannington Flooring Specialist. 


annington. 


fe NEVER-WAX' SF FLOORS ~ atone iene 
e beautiful floors with the ' built-in shine 





© Mannington 1987 
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and other tools so well adapted to their tasks that time has suggested few improvements. 
It’s quite a contrast to the soulless way other crystal is churned out by industrial robots. 
And if one day you find yourself in the town of Waterford, we invite 


Apa coco eelcaoya-Tele Rar tKa eRe ply our craft. WATE nag ORD er 


Steadfast in a world of wavering standards. 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


If ever Barton Phelps needs a nomi- 
nation for “Best House in Recent 
Years,” we'll be more than happy to 
provide one for his Arroyo House 
(September 1987). It is simulta- 
neously something a bit boastful 
and something tremendously belong- 
ing. Phelps astutely acknowledges 
Thomas Jefferson, Edwin Lutyens 
and Gunnar Asplund. These are our 
mentors too, and we can profession- 
ally ascertain their influence on this 
particular work, and in turn rank 
Phelps within their reach. Thank 
goodness September’s Architectural 
Digest was within ours. 
Christopher and Timothy Morris 
Morris Draper Morris, Architects 
New York, New York 


Regarding your article “Architecture: 
Richard Meier’ (October 1987): Rob- 
ert Hughes’s text and Wolfgang 
Hoyt’s photographs were nothing 
short of superb. However, each 
would have been greatly enhanced 
by a simple floor plan that the reader 
could have used as a guide in follow- 
ing the text and relating it to the 
photographs. Architecture is not just 
beautiful words and pictures. It is also 
an arrangement of spaces and uses on 
a base of land. In the hands of some- 
one as gifted as Meier, this arrange- 
ment becomes an exquisite piece of 
sculpture, offering shelter and creat- 
ing mood. I long to know how this 
house sits on its site. Where are its 
working parts? In short, give us 
something to digest the architecture 
with—more floor plans. 

Leila R. Bright 

Rye, New York 


As a lover of modern sculpture I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the works from the 
Patsy and Raymond Nasher Collec- 
tion recently on display at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. It was a 
delightful surprise to open the Octo- 
ber issue of Architectural Digest ai 


see such masterpieces in the collec- 

tors’ own home. How fortunate the 

Nashers are to live in the midst of 

these spectacular pieces, and how 
generous to share them with us. 

Sheila Cullen 

Washington, D.C. 


Give us more of Donna Livingston 
(“Opposite Attractions,” October 
1987). I’ve gone back to this feature 
repeatedly and each time find some 
new subtlety. Her inherent good taste 
translates into an interior that looks 
sophisticated and comfortable. 
June Richards 
Santa Barbara, California 


I would just like to let you know that 
the article on my buying trips to Paris 
and England (Architectural Digest 
Travels, October 1987) has received 
an enormous response. The many 
phone calls and letters have all been 
extremely generous with their praise. 
I noticed, however, that in one of the 
photographs on page 24, I mistakenly 
identified the shop N. J. A. Gifford- 
Mead in the Furniture Cave as Aldo 
in Paris. I feel awful about this be- 
cause Gifford-Mead has one of the 
most unique showrooms in London, 
which is one of the reasons I listed it 
as a recommended source. 
Bruce M. Newman 
New York, New York 


We have had many compliments 
from people who have seen the story 
on our New York apartment (“An 
Asian Mystique,” September 1987) 
and must congratulate you on a job 
well done. We would also like to 
point out the contributions of our old 
friend and professional colleague, 
Paul Csete, who was the interior 
architectural coordinator. The project 
would never have been completed 
without his efforts. 
Dale and Patricia Keller 
Hong Kong 








TE Bae Colima a ile ay 
Soft Contemporary Collection and other 
Pacific designs at these fine showrooms. 


Alaska 
Anchorage « Baker & Associates, Inc. 
California 
Palm Desert » Fabulous Spaces 
Sacramento + Wilsons Contemporary 
San Francisco « Vogue Interiors, Inc. 
Santa Barbara + City Design 
Rel ar (el (eR Oey wo i617) 
Palo Alto-Mountain. View’ 
Vogue Interiors, Inc. 
Walnut Creek-Alamo 
Vogue Interiors, Inc. 
Colorado 
Denver « Howard Lorton Galleries 
Connecticut 
Orange » Domus Contemporary Interiors 
District of Columbia 
Theodore’s Contemporary Interiors 
Kentucky 
Louisville » London House 
Michigan 
Southfield » Sherwood Studios, Inc. 
(ATU THT | 
Manalapan « Hilights 
New York 
Southampton « Auer-Smith Interiors 
Woodmere ¢ Shur-Tread Decorator's 
Ohio 
Columbus « Darrons 
Lyndhurst « Ecker-Shane Furniture Inc. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City « Cunningham Interiors 
Oregon 
Portland,« Lloyd’s Interiors 
Be 5 
Dallas « The Gardner Group 
Washington 
Everett « Designs On Broadway 
RYT CR eae ws egieleyaeel 


Showrooms To The Trade: 
Arizona 
Scottsdale ¢ Significance 
(Ory foyaalte) 
Los Angeles 
Jules Seltzer & Associates 
Oakland ¢ Peck & Hills of Oakland, Inc. 
Florida 
Boynton Beach « Strauss & Wassner 
West Palm Beach 
Fran Murphy Interiors, Inc. 
Maryland 
Baltimore + Royal Furniture 
Rockville » General Furniture 
Massachusetts 
Boston «+ Kaplan & Fox Inc. 
Michigan 
Grand Rapids « J. T. French Company 
WD Ce TRO) is eae Eton 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
Contemporary Designs Inc. 
New York City 
David L. James Interiors,.Ltd. . 
Ohio 
Beachwood « Correlations Inc. 
eae) 
Philadelphia » The Annex Ltd. 
IB 
Dallas + Taylors 
| Washington 
Seattle « J & L Showroom 
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The Santa Clara Series designed by Jim pe Tiel commitment 
to design excellence and craftsmanship that fulfill the demands of todays 
SoM MCA tA ae R Ce Beka a To eT igs oT oi To a 


The Soft cue Collection and other la Toll io Beets canbe. 
seen in our showrooms to the Trade. .. Boston 617/482-6600, Chicago} 


$12/2221591, Dallas 214/651-9565, Los Angeles 213/658-5500, 
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Phoenix 602/953-9400, San Francisco 415/861-7459, Seattle 206/ 767-5900, 


rele e101 1a) Boe a0 ae 
MUTA ola E lie os) Lol A WE Ekle MOT EP) California 1-800-421-5015." 
Floor Lamp: Karibian, Los Angeles Candlesticks: Charles Hollis Jones, Los Angeles Area rug: ROY, “3 tree nae, 
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“MY ENGLISH MAY NOT BE PERFECT} 
BUT MY HAUAN IS IMPECCABLE sam 


It’s all in the accent. Especially when it 
comes to style. And | get the best of it 

at Saks...headquarters for European design. 
It’s like they know what I’m after. And flew 
to Europe to get it for me. Their selections 
are that on-target. So when | want the 
best suits Milan has to offer, no store 


comes closer than Saks. And that 


suits me just fine! 





From our Men's European Collections, the subtle elegance of Mani by Giorgio Armani. The suit, $550. (98-110) For further information, or to 
receive your complimentary SFA Men’s Folio, call 1-800-345-3454. We now accept American Express, Diners Club, MasterCard, and Visa. 
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With the end of the Cultural Revo- 
lution in China, a new revolution 
in Chinese culture is well under 
way. In next month's Architectural 
Digest Travels section, a seasoned 
Asia expert takes readers on an 
insider's tour of the new China, 
revealing the best sources for an- 
tiques, traditional crafts and dec- 
orative arts. “My wife and I have 
lived all our adult lives in Asia,” 
says interior designer Dale Keller, whose Hong Kong-based 
business first brought him to China in 1971. Over the years 
Keller has served as a consultant to Chinese design industries 














JOHN BRYSON 





and worked with architect I. M. Pei on one of the country’s 


premier hotels. “Since those days the Chinese have brought dra- 


matic changes to tourism,” Keller notes. ‘“Where once there was 


nothing available for the traveler to purchase, now there's quite \ ° 


a variety of fine pieces.” And Keller not only knows the best 


places to look in such cities as Beijing, Xi'an, Nanjing and © 
Suzhou, he divulges essential advice on how to negotiate trans- ~ 


actions. Above all, Keller provides a new and provocative view 
on what travel in China can mean today. 


‘igs Kocte 


Editor-in-Chief 





“' Tour de Force 

“My husband and I are busy, profes- 
sional people who entertain a lot,” says 
Barbara Tober, editor-in-chief of Bride’s 
magazine. Donald Tober is chairman 
of Sugar Foods, a company that in 
1961, as America was becoming more 
health- and weight-conscious, began 
distributing and marketing a then- 
fledgling product called Sweet ’N Low. 
After ten years of marriage and suc- 
cessful careers, the couple decided to 
reward themselves by renovating their 
New York apartment. In designers 
Irvine and Fleming, they found the 
key to the urban version of the English 
country house they sought, and both 
Tobers were intensely involved in the design process. “I’d 
said to my husband, ‘I want the ultimate, ” Barbara Tober 
recalls. “Now I have it.” See page 98. 
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Keith Irvine 
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Thomas Fleming 


Neoclassical Theme in Palm Beach 

“I’ve been known to change my suit 
for a client—he had something against 
white linen—but I would never change 
my style,” says Tom Britt. This ap- 
proach was agreeable to Eugene and 
Saurine Brown, whose Palm Beach 
apartment Britt designed with a spare, 
Neoclassical look. “We really mesh,” 
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Thomas Britt 





says Mrs. Brown of the relationship she and her husband 
have developed with the designer since he worked on 
their Kansas City residence ten years ago (see Architectural 
Digest, January/February 1978). Britt is particularly 
pleased with his discovery of a young Polish artist, Jacek 
Tylicki, responsible for the black-and-white floors in the 
Browns’ new residence. “They are exquisitely calculated,” 
says Britt, “so the geometry of the pattern matches the 
shape and dimensions of the room.” See page 106. 


Manhattan Vignette 

“‘T’ve known Ann Getty for a long, 
long time,” says San Francisco de- 
signer Anthony Hail. “We're from the 
same town, after all, so we weren’t 
strangers. She makes decisions quickly 
and is very sure of herself. We didn’t 
waste any time working on her New 
York guest apartment.” He continues, 
“I wanted to save as much space as possible, so I didn’t use 
any draperies and kept built-ins to a minimum. I didn’t 
use gilt, as I had in the Gettys’ main apartment. We opted 
for a more pared-down look.” Even though the designer 
and the Gettys were in full accord, not everything went 
according to plan. “The living room sofa had to be brought 
in through the master bedroom window,” recalls Hail. “Tt 


Anthony Hail 





wouldn’t fit in the elevator, but we were determined. . © 
Finally it was lifted by crane in the pouring rain—they . 


had to block off part of Sixty-first Street to do this. As I 
said, we were very determined!” See page 112. 





continued on page 17 


A Range Rover, clearly, says a lot about 
the individual who owns one. 

Its interior speaks volumes about 
high standards. 

Lavish armchair seating and uphol- 
stery, a spectacular stereo and now, even 
an optional sunroof all comment on a 
dedication to things refined. 

Range Rover's exterior reveals an 
eye for beauty. As a matter of fact, it was 
exhibited at no less than the Louvre as an 
example of elegant design. 


Spending $33,000-plus for a 4X4 
indicates more than wealth, however. 

It also shows a healthy regard for 
practicality. For there are very few vehi- 
cles as extraordinarily capable as a 


RANGE ROVER 


_ It not only says you've arrived. It also says you'll get home. 


Range Rover. 

Its V-8 engine, 4-wheel drive and 
superb suspension can carry you home 
securely and smoothly through snow, 
rain, mud and the most obstinate of 
Nature's obstacles. 

Call 1-800 FINE 4WD for the name 
of a dealer convenient to you. And test 
drive the vehicle that speaks highly of its 
owners. 

Almost as highly as they sp 
about tt. 








Announcinga — 
major improvement 
In plastic. 
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The Mileage Plus First Card. It’s the only Visa Card that earns one bonus mile in United Airlines 
Mileage Plus Program for every purchase dollar you charge — for travel or anything else — at over five 
million locations worldwide. 

The Mileage Plus First Card is yours free with no annual fee for the first year. Thereafter, the 
annual fee is just $45.00. And our variable annual percentage rate is indexed at 9.4 points above the 
prime rate as published in The Wall Street Journal * 

Apply today and you'll receive a $25.00 travel certificate when your account is opened. 

You'll also get an introductory upgrade package after you make your first purchase with the card. 

Plus comprehensive travel protection benefits worldwide. 

To apply, fill out the application on the next page. If it’s missing, call 1-800-621-1203, or pick up an 
application at United Airlines ticket counters, or your Travel Agent. 


Applications submitted for the A llegis First Card will be honored for the new Mileage Plus First Card. 
*For example, based ona June 15, 1987 prime rate of 8.25%, the annual percentage rate EN billing statements would have been 17.65%. There 
shall be a cash advance fee for each cash advance which you obtain (other than Visa checks) equal to 2% of the transaction amount. 


W UNITED AIRLINES FIRST CHICAGO 


CORPORATION 
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continued from page 14 


The Still of the Country 

“It’s in the country; it has nothing to 
do with the city,” Juan Montoya says 
of his house in the Hudson River Val- 
ley, explaining why it is a departure 
from much of his other work. The bro- 
ker who first showed him the grounds 
ten years ago didn’t even mention the 
house, and when the designer saw “the 
run-down granite structure without any character, the 
kitchen stuck upstairs next to the living room,” he knew 
why. Over a four-year period, Montoya completely rebuilt 
the house, incorporating elements from several cultures. 
For example, the ceiling is lined with bamboo, a technique 
used in Japanese country houses. “Some visitors feel trans- 
ported to the Japanese countryside, to Tuscany—even 
England. And there’s almost the feeling of a hacienda,” 
says Montoya, a native of Colombia. “At the beginning I 
didn’t want to touch the property,” he adds. “After all, you 
can’t put back a twenty-foot tree. But once I understood 
the landscape, I understood the house.” See page 120. 





Juan Montoya 


Architecture: Graham Gund 

“T find a close connection between art 
and architecture, and | try to translate 
my love for painting into my architec- 
tural design,” says Boston architect 
Graham Gund. Pieces from his own 
contemporary art collection have been 
displayed in the exhibition hall bear- 
ing his name at Boston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts, and he is active in the city’s art and architectural 
community. His most notable award-winning design is 
Church Court, a cluster of condominiums in Boston’s Back 
Bay, built in and around the burnt-out ruin of an old 
church. One apartment takes up the former bell tower— 
seven rooms on seven floors with no elevator—and fully 
illustrates what has been called his sense of whimsy in 
architecture. Gund is now at work on a 150,000-square- 
foot, multimillion-dollar project in Atlanta—the Fernbank 
Museum of Natural History. See page 128. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Tom Selleck 

“Ym tired from it, but not of it,” is Tom 
Selleck’s summary of Magnum, PI, 
now in its eighth and final season. 
“We've done some very silly shows, 
some very serious ones, and a lot in 
between. I’ve had a chance to find out 
a great deal about the character that I 
didn’t know.” Selleck may stay in Hawaii to produce 
another series, but now that he has made the successful 
transition from television to film, he may finally spend 
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more time in his Los Angeles apartment, which is filled 
with his collection of antiques. “For seven years I’ve 
meant to cook, but I’m afraid that until Magnum is over, 
I’m destined to eat out. It’s probably just as well,” he adds. 
“Cooking would ruin the artwork.” See page 134. 


Geometric Alternatives 

When they hired Charles Paxton 
Gremillion, Jr., and Loyd Ray Taylor to 
design their Dallas penthouse, Juanita 
and Henry S. Miller, Jr., knew they 
faced a challenge because of the un- 
usual layout. But challenges and solu- 
tions have characterized the couple’s 
life throughout their forty-three-year 
marriage. Besides helping to found the 
city’s opera company (“Initially as a 
way of lengthening the symphony 
season,” says Mrs. Miller), they rescued 
the symphony and have been deeply 
involved in other aspects of Dallas’s 
cultural life. These endeavors have 
come about since they became friendly 
with the late Maria Callas more than 
three decades ago. In 1957 Callas gave 
a benefit to help found the Dallas 
Opera, and it wasn’t long before such 
major stars as Joan Sutherland, Jon 
Vickers and Montserrat Caballé made 
their American stage debuts there. 
And the Millers show no signs of slow- 
ing down. On a recent trip to Europe, 
Juanita Miller explained her philoso- 
phy: “We don’t have an important art collection,” she said. 
“Our work on behalf of the performing arts is what is truly 
important to us.” See page 144. 


Charles Paxton 
Gremillion, Jr. 


Loyd Ray Taylor 


Henry S. Miller, Jr. 


A Serene Focus 

Raymond Kassar and Roger Baugh are 
a combination of strong-minded client 
and strong-minded designer. They 
admit that they didn’t always agree 
during their collaboration on the San 
Francisco-based investor’s New York 
pied-a-terre in Trump Tower. “Ray is 
very determined about what he likes 
and what he dislikes,” says Baugh. 
“But uppermost in his mind was 
entertaining—he’s a wonderful host 
and wanted an atmosphere where his 
guests would be comfortable.” Baugh, 
who has designed linens, home com- 
puters, furniture and men’s clothing, 
maintains, “I’ve tackled a lot of differ- 
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A PROUD HERITAGE. 
A BOLD VISION. 


Chase. For well over 100 years, 
it’s the bank that has brought 
quality financial products and 
services to individuals, institu- 
tions, and some of the largest 
corporations in the world. 

Today is no different. 

In fact, we're expanding our 
client capabilities to offer a 
broader array of financial services 
to individuals. By offering access 
to an entire family of mutual 
funds, market indexed invest- 
ments, and other investment 
alternatives, we are the bank for 
the serious investor. 

We have products so you have 
choice. Services so you have con- 
venience. Vision so you have 
opportunity. 

Chase. We’re not merely a 
source for investments. We're a 
force for your financial power. 

If that sounds like something 
you'd like to be part of, call the 
Chase Service Center at 
1-800-64-VISTA, Ext. 9015 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m. EST, Monday through Friday. 
We'll give you more information 
on the investment opportunities 
available through Chase. 


Chase. For the Serious Investor. 


Chase serves as investment adviser for a family of mutual 
funds and makes the funds available as shareholder servic- 
ing agent for customers. Chase does not sponsor the funds, 
guarantee investments in them, or recommend any particu- 
lar fund. The funds are not obligations of Chase and are not 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ent areas, and the same rules of design always apply, 
whether it’s the balance of art objects in a home or the cut 
of a suit. It’s all proportion and line.” See page 164. 


Cultivated Caprice 

In his choice of architect /designer 
Alan Lindenfeld, Gary Tinterow found 
a compatible soul. “He’s great because 
he’s sensitive to paintings and furni- 
ture, and he likes things that are 
slightly offbeat or unusual in propor- 
tion,” says Tinterow, an associate cura- 
tor at the Metropolitan Museum. 
“What he mainly does is listen to you, 
organize your thoughts, edit them. 
Then he repeats them back to you—as 
a designer, he’s very responsive to 
your needs.” When Tinterow moved 
into his Upper West Side apartment, 
he already had red chairs and a green 
sofa, and he wanted light draperies to 


relieve the darkness of the paneled walls. “I found all this 
yellow silk on sale, so I called Alan and said, ‘Is this going 


to be all right or ridiculous?’ ”” Lindenfeld assured him it 
would be fine. “I’m not into the kind of eclecticism where 


©1964 Chapman 
All Rights Reserved 


PER VOLQUARTZ 


you just buy things because they’re marvelous and you 
deal with everything else afterward,” says Tinterow, 
“which is why the apartment was pretty much done when 
I moved in and that was that.” See page 170. 


Cheryl Rowley 





Hawaii's Hana-Maui 


Paul Fagan, who founded the Hotel 


Hana-Maui in 1946, would probably 
approve of what its new owners have 
done with the property. Owned by the 
Texas-based Rosewood Hotels since 


1984, it has undergone a face-lift with- 


out losing any of its renowned charac- 
ter. Designers James Northcutt and 
Cheryl Rowley, as well as the architec- 
ture firm Media Five, have carried out 
the wishes of Rosewood president 
Robert Zimmer to remain true to the 
hotel’s traditions and natural beauty. 
The town of Hana, tucked away on 
Maui's secluded eastern coast near the 
foothills of the volcano Haleakala, 


draws travelers who happily make the arduous drive over 
a twisting mountain road in order to steep themselves in 


the legacy of a simpler time. See page 182. 
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Observe the race bred hull of the definitive 
American speed boat. ..the near-flawless finish 
of hand lay-up construction...the craftsman- 
ship of handstitched upholstery. Momo steer- 
ing. VDO instrumentation. Custom stainless 
steel hardware. For nearly two decades, Donzi’s 
“pocket rocket” has ruled the speedboating field. 

In profile and performance Scorpio shows 


the characteristics of ad- — nl 
| MERCURY | 


vanced European engi- = 
neering. 2.9 liter V-6 Reo 





Scorpio & Donzi 


power. Anti-lock brakes. Fully independent sus- 
pension. Inside, surprisingly luxurious appoint- 
ments and an all-out attention to detail that won 

the 1986 European Car of the Year Award. 
Exceptional aerodynamics. Clean, compell- 
ing lines. Obsessive attention to quality. Per- 
sonal comfort raised to art of indulgence. In- 
dividually they are affairs with excellence. 
Together, Scorpio and 


Donzi are a match made 
DON ya lE in engineering heaven. 


By land and by sea, Scorpio and Donzi 


For more information, contact: 
Lincoln Mercury Division: 1-800-822-9292 







© 1987 
Ford Motor Company, Donzi Marine Corporation 





Donzi Marine Corporation, Dept. BO2, 
P.O. Box 987, Tallevast, Florida 34270-0987 
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COURTESY ALICE WINN 


COURTESY LORD ST. OSWALD 


Halcyon Days at Nostell Priory 





rop: Alice Winn—in a portrait dating from 
the 1930s—writes of her first visit to Nostell 
Priory, her husband’s family home in York- 
shire. “I only came to Nostell after the first 
war, when it, like all of England, had rather 
lost its punch,” she says. “Still, it was a grand 
place.” Mrs. Winn, a niece of the indomitable 
Nancy Astor, lives in London. Above: A circa 
1820 watercolor reveals the influence of ar- 
chitects James Paine and Robert Adam. 


“It was my husband’s favorite room,” says 
Alice Winn of the library, which has been 
left virtually unchanged since Robert Adam 
designed it in 1766. It features paintings by 
Antonio Zucchi and plasterwork by Joseph 
Rose the younger. The library table and lyre- 
back chairs are by !homas Chippendale. The 
portrait is of the h baronet and his wife. 


DERRY MOORE 





SHORTLY AFTER OUR marriage in 1924, 
Reggie and I motored up the Great 
North Road on our way to a round 
of shooting visits in Scotland. We 


were to spend the first night at 


Reggie’s family home, Nostell Priory 
in Yorkshire. We turned off the 
Doncaster-Wakefield road through 
lodge gates guarded on either side by 
worn and blackened heraldic eagles 
on top of rustic stone columns. 

It was a lovely summer's evening 
with long shadows stretching over 
the park, and we passed a group of 
roe deer who lifted their heads and 
then calmly continued to graze. The 
road curved around a large stable 
block and Nostell Priory came into 





view on our right. It was an impos- 
ing Palladian mansion facing a wide ~ 
avenue in front, while the back over- 
looked a lake. The light-colored stone 
exterior was tarnished by centuries of 
coal dust from the colliery below. 

We were greeted by the handyman, 
as my brother-in-law was away. The 
dark entrance hall had stone walls 
and columns to support a low ceiling. 
It was furnished with oak pieces, all 
that remained from the old priory. 

Reggie took me to be introduced to 
Maxie, the fat and benevolent house- 
keeper who had been a mainstay for 
many years. We found her in her 
cozy sitting room combing her newly 
washed Pekingese. She escorted us up 





continued on page 30 
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Of all the races BMW has 
un, before all the multitudes of 
eople, perhaps our most 
nportant victory occurred on 
n empty track. Against a single 
eal eillC@\emiaieny\ (=a )tA(o1A 
This is a 4-wheel-traction 
far so ingenious, it smoothly 
‘nd automatically shifts more 
nan 90% of the torque to the 
vheels with the greatest trac- 
‘on. Inspiring confidence that 
(@s\s0 Sel A mOlUals are) NV Alo\o lb 
lrive vehicle on the market. 

But the best part is that 
ou dont have to wait for snow 





or sleet or rain to appreciate it. 

And the 325ix is every bit 
a BMW. Featuring a. high- 
torque, high-rewing 6-cylinder, 
computer-governed engine. 

A power steering system 
matching the degree of power 
assistance to driving conditions, 
providing more at low speeds 
and less at high—while never 
insulating the driver from a 
tactile awareness of the road. 

And the kind of advanced 
technology that among other 
virtues, alerts you, based on 
your driving habits, not simply 


accumulated mileage, when 
routine service is recommended. 

And thanks to its conspic- 
uously high level of interior 
refinement, the BMW 325ix is ca- 
pable of transforming the long 
journey— in good weather or in- 
clement— into a relaxing and 
enjoyable affair. 

If you'd like to acquire a 
4-wheel-traction car without 
giving Ms 2 File car, then you 
want the 5x:a goM 
high-performance car 
for all seasons. 
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When heart, soul, and spirit 
yearn renewal, head for 
The Cloister. 


Wash away cares, refuel 
your vigor. Feel blessedly 
FliVom-e 09 

Your Cloister experience 
may well become. an annual 
pilgrimage, a time to 
rediscover delight. 

Come for the comforting 
pleasure of an uncommonly 
caring staff. For stunning 
beauty. And sparkling 
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Halcyon Days at Nostell Priory 
continued from page 24 


one of the two broad staircases that 
rose on either side of the house in 
skylighted wells to the top floor. 
Higher still, an attic ran around the 
house with endless bedrooms for the 
staff, like a rabbit warren. 

We were shown into Lord and 
Lady St. Oswald’s suite facing the 
park. Reggie’s mother—Lady St. Os- 
wald—had an enormous Chippen- 
dale four-poster bed hung with 





Edwardian chintz, with draperies 
and chair covers to match. All the fur- 
niture in the room had been made by 
Chippendale, and on the walls hung 
Among them were 
two large Nicholas Poussins, depress- 


many pictures. 


ing in their classical subject matter, 
with an unreal atmosphere that only 
a studio landscape can produce. Two 
delightful little boys painted by Peter 
Tillerman hung over the mantel- 
piece. They were the fourth baronet 
and his brother. The older boy had a 
sea of roses over one shoulder 


-EAKER: ALICE WINN 


and a red bird sitting on his right 
hand, while his little brother sat in a 
pony carriage with a red-and-white 
drum that he had obviously just 
dropped on the ground below him. 
We had tea next door in what 
was then my mother-in-law’s sitting 





Original bills for all 
the Chippendale things 
have been kept in the 
library writing table. 


room. This being the day of stillroom 
maids, we found scones, Devonshire 
cream, cucumber sandwiches and 
small cakes laid out on the tea table. 
This room had the imprint of three 
people. First, of architect James Paine, 
as the bones of the room—the cove 





who envisioned a South Florida 


ceiling and heavy overdoors—were 
his. Then Angelica Kauffmann, who 
under the direction of Robert Adam 
had superimposed Pompeian-style 
paintings on the door panels and ceil- 


ing. But strongest of all I felt the 


personality of Reggie’s mother, with 
her Edwardian tastes. 

The many small satinwood tables 
were covered with photographs and 
bibelots, and pink was the dominant 


color—the tufted carpet, damask ~ 


draperies and chair covers were all in 
shades of rose. A white bearskin rug 
stretched in front of the fireplace, and 
behind the sofa stood a small finicky 
gold-ribbed screen with glass panels 
above and pink-silk panels below. 
Her books were everywhere, mostly 
poetry and French novels, all attrac- 
tively bound in pale blue or pink 
cloth with white vellum backs, each 
book having her monogram and cor- 
onet stamped on the cover. On the 
walls hung a fine assortment of oils 
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Mizner Village features Mizner 
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of all sizes and schools: portraits by 
Van Dyck, van der Veldt, Murillo, 
Carracci and Rembrandt, as well as 
landscapes by Gainsborough and Ja- 
cob van Ruisdael—and my favorite, 
The Lake of Diana by Richard Wilson. 

Before I was taken on the grand 
tour—a literal description, as each 
room led into the next and one could 
circulate on the piano nobile without 
setting foot in either of the staircase 
halls—I learned about the history of 
the house and the family. 

The Wynnes (as the name was then 
spelled) originated in Gwydir, Wales. 
In the sixteenth century, George 
Wynne—who became draper to 
Queen Elizabeth I—moved to Lon- 
don. He bought a property for his 
married son, Edmund, at Thornton 
Curtis in Lincolnshire. Nostell Priory 
was bought by the Lincolnshire 
Winns in 1650. The priory had been 
founded by an Augustinian order, 
and the monks worked the coal 
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mines, making it one of the oldest 
continuously mined collieries in 
Great Britain. 

The Winns lived in the old priory 
for nearly eighty years. At the time of 
the Restoration, George Winn was 
made a baronet, having lent money 
to Charles II during his exile. The 
fourth baronet, Sir Rowland, did the 
Grand Tour, and in Italy he was im- 
pressed by Palladio—especially by 
Villa Mocenigo on the Brenta. On his 
return, his disenchantment with the 
old priory’s dark rooms and low ceil- 
ings prompted him to build a new 
house. In York he found James Paine, 
a young draftsman aged nineteen, 
whom he brought back to Nostell. 
Paine married a local girl and settled 
in a small house set on the edge of 
the park, where he lived for several 
years. Sir Rowland also engaged 
Thomas Perritt and Joseph Rose the 
elder, well-known plasterers who 
made the house’s ceilings as well as 
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Halcyon Days at Nostell Priory 


medallions of the Winn family that 
decorate the north staircase. 

Sir Rowland was obviously a man 
of taste and creativity, as James Paine 
was too inexperienced at the time 
to be able to undertake such a large 
project without the direction of his 
employer. Though Paine was given 
the plans of Villa Mocenigo, he added 
to many of the rooms on the piano 
nobile the cove ceilings and heavy 
overdoors inspired by William Kent, 
for whom he had great admiration. 

The fourth baronet married Su- 
sannah Henshaw, a direct descen- 
dant of Sir Thomas More through 
his favorite child, Margaret Roper. 
More left her the large Holbein of 
himself, his family and household, 
which passed to the Winns. It hung 
in the Top Hall adjoining Lady St. 
Oswald’s sitting room. 

Susannah was also responsible for 
Nostell’s splendid Dolls’ House. She 


continued on page 36 
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To give, to collect, 
to display with pride... 


CARDINAL 


Announcing a remarkably 
lifelike sculpture— 
alive with vibrant color 


Intricately handcrafted 
of the finest bisque porcelain 
and meticulously painted 


by hand 


Exclusively from Lenox 


A flash of vivid red bursts into 
vibrant song as the fiery visitor 
darts into welcome sight and 
alights amid a spray of pink- 
tinged wild roses. 


This is the Cardinal—proudest 
and most flamboyant of all our 
garden birds. With cocky red crest 
and bold black mask as distinc- 
tive as his loud, clear song. 


Now Lenox has captured the 
spectacular coloring and spirited 
personality of this garden favor- 
ite in a superb new sculpture of 
fine bisque porcelain. 


Meticulous 
hand craftsmanship... 
uncompromising quality 


To achieve Cardinal's convincing 
realism requires an extraordinary 
amount of handcrafting. The 
sculpture is actually formed by 
hand—from 38 separate cast- 
ings. The graceful wings of the 
bird, the individual leaves of the 
wild roses—even the delicate 
flower petals—are carefully 
placed in position before firing. 
And the sculpture is Bates 
entirely by hand. - 


The result is an original work of 
art that is remarkably true to 
nature. A treasure of rare 


Lenox. 


© Lenox, Inc. 1988 


enchantment to display in your 
home—where its vivid plumage 
and eye-catching realism are 
certain to be a continuing source 
of delight. 


The base of each imported 
sculpture will be inscribed with 
the prestigious Lenox® trade- 
mark in pure 24 karat gold. Your 
assurance that this splendid 
songbird is an original work of 
uncompromising quality. 


Available only direct 
from Lenox 


This exquisite new sculpture is 
available only direct from Lenox 
and will not be sold through even 
the most prestigious galleries. 
And, as an owner of Cardinal, you 
will have the right—but not the 
obligation—to acquire additional 
songbirds in The Lenox Garden 
Bird Sculpture Collection. 





Shown actual size 


The price is $39, payable in 
convenient monthly installments 
of just $13 with no finance charge. 
Because each sculpture is indi- 
vidually handcrafted, please 
allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


To acquire this spectacular 
sculpture, mail the attached 
postpaid Reservation Application 
by March 31, 1988. Or, to order 
by credit card, call TOLL FREE, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
1-800-537-1600 ext. 908. 38628 





Painted by hand to reveal every detail 
of the cardinal’s distinctive markings. 
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| Imagine a vacation where you travel thousands 
of miles and never worry about reserving rooms, hunting for 
restaurants, or repacking a suitcase more than once. 
Imagine a hotel where, as you sip daiquiris by 
the pool or work on your golf swing, an ocean floats gently by, \ 


A hotel that’s so dedicated to serving you, there's actually one staff member for every two guests. Bh 
Imagine, if you will, a world so cosmopolitan, you can spend the day visiting a Dutch fort, a Fren 
village, or a British colony, And then spend the night seeing a Broadway play or a Las Vegas revue. “Bib 
| Imagine a resort that doesn't simply schedule activities, but plans adventures. So instead of jush5s 
} eae 
| 








some things to do, you can do some things that perhaps you've 
never done. Like climbing a tropical waterfall. Exploring the 
ruins of an ancient civilization.Or simply playing the day away 
: on a private island reserved exclusively for you. 
Imagine a getaway that’s so romantic, almost every 


jay has a classic Hollywood ending as you, net sail off into the sunset together. NOR\ A " ( TAN 
( C. 


Finally, i imagine a vacation that’s so easy to plan, you Can arrange all 


‘it by making one phone call, to your travel agent, and asking for a cruise on NCL. > CRUISE | | | \ | : 
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Halcyon Days at Nostell Priory 
continued from page 31 


and her sister made all the hangings 
for the windows and beds, and the 
needlework for the chairs and floors. 
The family legend is that the Dolls’ 
House was made by Thomas Chip- 
pendale, who at the time was work- 
ing at Nostell as an apprentice. The 
tale may or may not be true, for 
although Chippendale was born at 
Otley, a neighboring village, little is 
known of his life until he turned up 
in London at the age of twenty-nine. 
Only a genius could have shown 
such craftsmanship, though, as ev- 
erything works so smoothly. The 
drawers pull out easily, the door- 
knobs and keys turn, and the locks 
are engraved. The staircase is grand, 
the paneled rooms are well propor- 
tioned, the oil paintings are in scale, 
and the china and batterie de cuisine 
are complete. This Dolls’ House was 
exhibited in “The Treasure Houses of 
Britain” show in Washington. When 
I first saw it at Nostell Priory, it stood 
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in a dark corner under the staircase 
outside the Top Hall. 

That room was where the family 
mostly lived. It was in the middle of 
the house and opened onto a terrace 
from which two curving staircases 
descended on either side of the front 
door. In cold weather the roe deer 
came to the bottom steps to be fed. 

The fourth baronet was the best 
type of eighteenth-century squire. 
Owning broad acres in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, he was a good land- 
lord. Once a year he entertained all 
his tenants at a dinner in the ground- 
floor hall. He kept a pack of fox- 
hounds and built large paddocks for 
his mares and foals, as he was a race- 
horse owner and had some success at 
Doncaster race meetings. He was also 
high sheriff of Yorkshire. 

His son and heir, the fifth baron- 
et, married a Swiss heiress, Sabine 
d’Hervart. She was a lady of great 
determination and extravagance. 





These qualities she inherited from 
her French ancestor Baron d’Hervart, 
a finance minister to Louis XIV. 
Sabine persuaded her husband to 
employ Robert Adam at Nostell to 
improve what she considered the 


démodé style of James Paine. She also ~ 


moved the Winn London household 
from Soho Square to the more fash- 


ionable St. James’s Square, where : 


Adam was employed to alter the 


front of the house and to remodel the - 


inside. At Nostell Priory she quickly 
got rid of the old oak furniture and 
commissioned Chippendale to fur- 
nish the entire house under Adam’s 
direction. This included everything 
from the state bedroom’s green lac- 
quer pieces to the servants’ hall din- 
ing chairs and the kitchen chopping 
block. Chippendale also supplied 
chair rails, bedding and Chinese 
wallpaper. Bills for all these things 
have been kept in the drawer of the 
library writing table. It was also un- 











IF IT WERE LESS ROOMY. LESS ATTRACTIVA 


: 
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If you're looking for the most cargo space you can get in Its highly responsive 150-hp intercooled turbo-charge})). 
a wagon, you owe it fo yourself to discover what Motor Trend engine, incredibly precise rack-and-pinion steering, an}},) 

vented front disc brakes not only make it one of the moja, 


has called “the best kept automotive secret on the market | 
enjoyable wagons you can drive, but also one of the safest. fy 


today.” The Peugeot 505 Turbo Wagon. 








der Adam’s direction that the paint- 
ers Antonio Zucchi and his wife, 
Angelica Kauffmann, transformed 
many of Paine’s original rooms. 

On my first visit, I completed the 
grand tour of the piano nobile, hav- 
ing passed through eleven rooms cre- 
ated by two renowned architects and 
a great craftsman to at last arrive at 
Reggie’s favorite, the Adam library. 
It was painted to resemble maple 
wood. Shelves lined the room, full 
of leather-bound books of the eigh- 
teenth century. When Reggie was 
young, his father would read to the 
children every evening, sitting by the 
fire in a Chippendale armchair. His 
pet parrot shared the chair and con- 
tinually pecked at it, interspersed 
with squawkings and cries of “One, 
two, three, four, six.” 

Upstairs, the bedrooms had large 
four-posters, and the walls were cov- 
ered with family portraits by Kneller, 
Hudson, Mercier, Allan Ramsay- and 
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others. Since that first day I have slept 
in all the bedrooms, and from the 
depth of a vast bed I have felt a slight 
tremor when coal was being blasted 
from the mine beneath the house, 
and heard the steam whistle from the 
pit when working shifts changed. 
August 4, 1914, marked a large 
house party held at Nostell to cele- 
brate the coming of age of the oldest 
son, Rowland. One day all was care- 
free gaiety, and the next the young 
men departed. Rowland rejoined 
the Coldstream Guards at Windsor. 
A few months later he was badly 
wounded during the retreat from 
Mons. Charlie, the next son, lost an 
eye in 1915 while serving with the 
Tenth Hussars. Reggie joined the 
Grenadier Guards in 1918, but got to 
France a week after the Armistice. 
Anthony, the youngest, was killed at 
Alamein in 1942. All these young 
Winns were lucky to have known the 
best that England can give—a great 
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family house and the strength and 
humor of the Yorkshire people. 

As a result of two world wars in 
this century, plus nationalization, 
Nostell Priory now belongs to the 
National Trust. The family still lives 
in the nursery wing—but there is a 
certain nostalgia when a large house 
is without its full complement of 
children, guests and staff. I still re- 
member Nostell at Christmas, when 
family and friends of all ages played 
Rats and Ferrets around the passages 
and stairs, or decorated for Doncaster 
parties, when the dinner table was set 
with gold cups and the Compagnie 
des Indes china. The house is now 
more like an ocean liner in dry dock, 
and yet the atmosphere of the eigh- 
teenth century is very strong. Once 
inside the walls of Nostell Priory, the 
modern world is forgotten, and one is 
conscious of those who built it and 
changed it, and all who loved it and 
lived in it. 

















a} before you pay the price of a Volvo wagon, why not 


q 1-800-447-2882 for the name of the Peugeot dealer 
yest you. And see how much wagon you can get for your 
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1987 Peugeot Motors of America, Inc 


D MORE EXPENSIVE, IT COULD BE A VOLVO. 





PEUGEOT 505 
NOTHING ELSE FEELS LIKE IT. 











10 mg ‘tar’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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Stroheim & Romann’s 


American Collection [ 


A COLLECTION OF WOVENS, PRINTS 
AND WALLPAPERS INSPIRED BY 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE 
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Book—Wovens—No. 212 





These authentic reproductions of wovens, prints 
and coordinated wallpapers celebrate the simple 
elegance of design and texture, and the richness 

ab color so prevalent in 18th century America. 


f ‘ 
The sample books shown above are in our 
showrooms nationwide and are available 

through your interior designer. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN, INC. 





Top-seated. 






The largest and most extraordinary oo Pe 
antique resource inthe world. ~ 


Newel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY. 10022 (212) 758-1970 
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John Singer Sargent 


(1856-1925) 





Landscape Near Grasse, 1883-1884 
Oil on canvas, 23 X 28% inches. 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings 








Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 
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Room Design: Mario Buatta ALL DESIGNS IN STOCK Carpet: Directoire, Azure Yellow 


' 
: Clichy-Salmon Autumn Leaf Petit Bouquet-Black 
. 
| 
: 
| 
The Standard of 
arpet Excellence CARPET To the Trade only. 


: 
; 
&D Bldg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Dania/Denver/Houston/ Laguna Niguel/Los Angeles/Philadelphia/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 
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Introducing fe SeanOsicr 
It ees you the one thing you always 


» .«Advanced front-wheel drive * Powerful new V-6 engine 
* Electronic fuel injection * Four-wheel disc anti-lock braking system* 
.. . ©§elf-leveling suspension « Crystal Clear paint 
° Re ecels\( front and rear seat headrests * Power rack-and-pinion steering 
«Automatic temperature control air conditioning 
° aK six-way driver's seat * Mark Cross leather seating 
Ea « Rear-seat stereo headphone controls 
a oar instrument panel « Electronic speed contro! 
“err a eerie travel computer « Crystal Key owner care 
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*Some items are optional or not available on certain models." See ‘dealer fot. copy of limited warranty. Deductible on powertrain after 5/50. Restricuons apply Crystal Key not available on Turbo model. BUCKLE UP FOR S$ 








LANDAU MODEL 


Ww Chrysler New Yorker 
wanted in a luxury car Everything. — 


2YSLER INTRODUCES THE CRYSTAL KEY PROGRAM. 


=fER OWNER CARE THAN EVEN ROLLS ROYCE OR MERCEDES. 


er 


ear/50000-mile Basic Car Warranty.’ This covers the entire car You just take care of norrnal mainte- 
nce, adjustments and wear items, we take care of the rest. Air conditioning, engine, powertrain, 





' Bring, rust, electrical components, fuel systems, front suspension, engine cooling systern..the works. 


Sa 


ifs, ands or buts. And no deductible cost to you either. 


par/70000-mile Protection Plan® If you keep the car over five years, we still cover the engine and 
wertrain. We even protect outer body rust-through for 7 years/100,000 miles. 


; ktomer Hotline. Provides a toll-free "800" telephone number for you to call $y 


hours a day if you have any question on warranty or service. eee y I Le) 


Onision of Chrysler Motors 


CHRYSLER. DRIVING TO BE THE BEST. 
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The Lure of Ancient Civilizations— Michael Ward 


WHEN THE ANTIQUARIAN Michael Ward 
was a child in his native Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, his greatest joy was to be 
taken on art expeditions by his par- 
ents, both of whom were deeply in- 
terested in Native American and 
Mexican art. These trips, yielding as 
they did many precious artifacts, pro- 
vided the ten-year-old boy with an 
abiding passion for collecting objects 
of mystery and beauty and for ex- 
ploring the ancient past. 

Returning home with a wide as- 
sortment of small treasures—fossils, 
minerals and the like—the youngster 
would take them down to his base- 
ment museum, rows of shelves and 
makeshift stands that served as his 
private domain would care- 
fully label each | and dis- 


By John Gruen 
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Objects from antiquity to the Middle Ages abound at the Michael Ward gallery in Manhattan. 
ABOVE LEFT: Two Ist-century Roman imperial vessels, crafted in banded agate, accompany an 
Athenian alabastrum, 490-480 B.c., painted with the image of Clytemnestra. ABOVE RIGHT: A circa 
1830 Egyptian-style vitrine displays a variety of artifacts dating from the 4th century B.c. through 
A.D.1600. On the top shelf, center, a circa 1520 German polychrome wood statuette of St. John. On 
the middle shelf, left, a 4th-3rd century B.c. Greek bronze hydria. On the bottom shelf, left, a 
1st-2nd century Roman head of Athena or helmeted female, and center, a circa 480 B.c. calyx krater. 





play his discoveries. Clearly this was 
a child destined for a life in art, and 
for tantalizing encounters with the 
relics of distant civilizations. 

Today Michael Ward has success- 
fully fulfilled his destiny. He is a 
widely respected dealer in antiqui- 
ties with his own gallery on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side. Indeed, his is 
among the city’s few art establish- 
ments that deal almost exclusively in 
objects and artifacts dating back to the 
Bronze and Iron ages, ancient Greece 


and Rome and medieval Europe. 

The firm, established in 1980, also 
mounts exhibitions of rare and often 
surprising artworks, such as “Jewels 
of the Barbarians: A Dark Ages Trea- 
sury,” a small and dazzling compen- 
dium of personal adornments crafted 
by the Ostrogoths, Franks and Anglo- 
Saxons during the fifth and seventh 
centuries; “Bible for a King,” a series ° 
of medieval manuscript initials of ra- ~ 
diant color and design from the 
Bible of Conradin, circa 1268; and 
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Not Rolls Royce. Not Mercedes. 
No other luxury sedan. 


Only the all new Chrysler New Yorker 
protects the entire car 
for 5 years or 50000 miles. 
Just fake care of normal upkeep. 
We cover the rest. No deductibles. 
No ifs, ands or buts. 


‘With Chryslers new Crystal Key Owner Care Program, for 5 years or 50,000 miles* 
all you do is take care of normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. 
Chrysler takes care of everything else. Engine, powertrain, air conditioning, steering, 
rust, suspension, electrical. Everything right down to the door handles. 

And youre still protected on the engine and powertrain for 7 years or 70,000 miles 
and outer body rust-through for 7 years or 100,000 miles’ 

And if you have a question or need assistance, there's a 24-hour toll-free hotline. 

The Crystal Key Program starts with the all-new Chrysler New Yorker. Luxury. Elegance. 
Front-wheel drive. Fuel-injected V-6. Everything. Completely protected. 

How does the competition stack up? They dont. 
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See copies of these limited warranties at their dealers. Restrictions apply. 


INTRODUCING CHRYSLER'S [| 
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CHRYSLER. DRIVING elas 7 | 


“See limited warranty at dealer Restrictions apply. Excludes Turbo model. | Deductibles may apply. 
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AN INVITATION TO EXPERIENCE FOODS a 
SO EXQUISITELY DELICIOUS 
YOu’D HAVE TO COMB THE WORLD To FIND THEM. | 


Travel through the little hamlets that dot the green meadows of the ore 
and you come upon foods so superb they linger in your memory foreve 
Perhaps you stumble upon a mellow Comté® cheese made in the 
French mountains east of Burgundy. Or a sauce of Italian plum "! 
tomatoes grown in the lava-rich soil of San Marzano near Mt. 
Vesuvius. Or a coffee so rich and full-bodied, you suddenly y! | 
understand what a good cup of coffee is all about. Imagine 
experiencing these magnificent foods whenever you wish. 


NOW THOMAS GARRAWAY BRINGS THE 
GREAT FOODS TO YOUR HOME. 
Thomas Garraway Ltd., established in London in 1657, 
long been known as a purveyor of fine foods. We searc! 
the world for its choice foodstuffs and spare no pains to b 
them to our patrons at their very best. Now, we have arran 
a way to deliver these superb foods directly to your home 
anywhere in the U.S. through our Fresh Delivery Service. 
an introduction to our wide array, we invite you to ef 
fine foods like these. 


ITALY’S FRESH FLAVOURS IN OUR 
PASTAS AND SAUCES. 
On a tour starting at the little country inns of 
Florence and ending in the south, we searchec¢ 
unusual recipes, and bring you some of the 
most magnificent pastas and sauces you’ve 
ever encountered. For instance, Villa Brind: 
Tn-Colore Fusilli, colourful golden yellow, to 
red and spinach green twists. And Radzatore, 
unique curled, ruffle-shaped pasta perfect for c 
turing and holding a sauce. 
And what sauces! Like "i 
Villa Brindisi™ ¥ 
Pnmadon, a sauce 
lavish with diced 
vegetables, light j 
cream, pro- 
7 sciutto and the 
By incomparable 
eee San Marzano 
ay tomatoes. Or 
‘ our Pesto Sauce, a 
luxurious blend of 
olive oil, basil, par- 
mesan, pignoli nuts 
Sd and a dash of garlic. 
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i COFFEES 
i’ EXQUISITE QUALITY 
AlD FRESHNESS, IN THE 
oN OF GARRAWAY’S FAMOUS 
LONDON COFFEE HOUSE. 
Starting 320 years ago, Garraway'’s 
was the meeting place for wealthy 
merchants and traders. (Charles 
Dickens mentions it in several 
novels including Pickwick 
Papers.) They knew what it took 
to make a great cup of coffee, 
and brought back to Garraway’s 
the exotic East’s rarest and rich- 
est coffee beans. Now you can 
experience at home coffees of 
the same connoisseur quality 
and freshness. Among our fine 
roasts, we offer you Traditional 
Roast Regular, An inspired blend 













iopia, Costa Rica and Java, it’s packed in a 
ented package to lock in freshness. 

Superb as it is, you'll be even more impressed 
1 our Pansian Roast Decaffeinated. A unique 
iral European process removes 
eine and delivers a cup of coffee 
1 such true coffee flavour, you'll 
w your search for the perfect 
ibaffeinated is ended. 
> card is missing, write to Thomas Garraway Ltd., 
astomer Service Center, Madison, 
sin 53779-0040. ©1988 Thomas Garraway Ltd. 

[® alid only for NEW MEMBERS, who must be 
ts of the U.S. Additional charge for shipping and 
gto Alaska, Hawaii and the U.S. Territories 


Oct. 1, 1988. Membership subject to approval 
ne hamper per household. 











Sauces, Pastas, Mustards, Dressings, Coffees, Teas, Cheeses, Preserves, etc. 
























IMAGINE CHEESES * 
THAT TASTE AS 
FRESH AS IN THEIR 
HOME VILLAGES. 
Among our wide selection 
are cheeses like a soft- 
ripened Camembert 
made lusciously rich 
and creamy; a classic 
English Stilton, the 
revered blue-veined 
cheese still produced in 
Derbyshire; and a hearty, 
zesty Aged Monterey Jack 
from California wine country, 
with a resonant character all its own. 


NATURAL INGREDIENTS. 
Every food that bears the label, “A 
Thomas Garraway Ltd. Selection” 
is made with natural ingredients — 
no artificial flavours or preser- 
vatives — and handled with 
exceptional care until it 
arrives at your door. 


A FREE GIFT 
TO WELCOME YOU. 
Which of our foods would you 
most like to try? Check 30nthe ™ 
attached order form and mail it to us. 
Along with your choices, we'll send you, 
with our compliments, a handsome imported 
wicker picnic hamper and our 48-page catalogue. 
Once you sample our delicacies, we hope you'll want - 4 
to continue ordering from Thomas Garraway Ltd. You'll be a s 
offered a monthly selection of the specialties of the season and/or ~“™ 
you may choose from our catalogue. Read the details of the offer on the 
order form. Do try us. We'd be most pleased to have you join us on our 


satel. uniquely delicious journey. 
See, 








































For faster service call: 


1-800-356-7070. 





EST. 1657. 
Quite Simply, The Finest Foods In The World. 











“Ancient Glass and Its Legacy,” with 
astonishing utilitarian examples dat- 
ing from the third century B.c. to the 
third century A.D. Last spring, the gal- 
lery offered “Art Treasures of the 
Middle Ages,” a collection of sculp- 
tures, metalwork and manuscripts 
gathered from around the world. 

“T like to discover things that 


BELOW: Michael Ward with, from left, a Ist- 
century Roman torso of Aphrodite, a 3rd-cen- 
tury statuette of Venus with two putti, and a 
large western Greek calyx krater. The krater, 
dating from 300 B.c, was found in southern 
Italy. Borrom: A 12th-century Romanesque 
copper-and-enamel colonette from Cologne is 
flanked by a 1500 B.c. European armlet, left, 
and a Romanesque gilt-bronze candlestick. 
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haven’t been taken seriously as art 
before,” says Michael Ward. “I like to 
focus on periods that have not been 
tapped. And I’m very interested in 
objects that in their shape, contour or 
material resonate aesthetically down 
to our own century.” 

By way of example, Ward points 
to a 1500 Bc. bronze armlet whose 
coiling configuration has the tension 
and simplicity found in a work by 
Alexander Calder. 

“The similarity to Calder is star- 
tling,” says the dealer. “And yet this 
is a Bronze Age object. The point is, 
the ancient past contains things that 
are amazingly contemporary in 
spirit. One can cite Picasso’s love of 
African art, his shaping of a whole 
vocabulary inspired by primitive 
sculpture. I now see a return to pre- 
history as an inspiration for artists 
and craftsmen. Certainly the massive 
excavations by the Earthworks artists 
hark back to Stonehenge and other 
such sites. And many contemporary 
craftsmen are beginning to look at ar- 
tifacts that are outside the classical or 
Western tradition. The fact is, we’ve 
been so immured in the development 
of Western art that the prehistoric era 
has been virtually overlooked.” 

Michael Ward’s passionate interest 
in the art of little-known civilizations 
stems from a scholastic background 
not usually associated with commer- 
cial art dealers. After majoring in art 
history at Lawrence University in 
Wisconsin, he traveled to Scotland 
to study with David Talbot-Rice, the 
famed Byzantinist then teaching at 
the University of Edinburgh. Ward 
remained in Scotland for a year, 
then enrolled at New York Universi- 
ty’s Institute of Fine Arts, where in 
1978 he received his doctorate in 
early medieval art. This was followed 
by an Andrew Mellon Fellowship as 
well as a Cloisters Fellowship, after 
which he taught for a year at New 
York University and at Kean College 
of New Jersey. 

“Somehow, teaching wasn’t for 
me,” Ward confesses. “I got tired of 





showing slides rather than having ac- 
cess to the actual material. And so I 
shifted gears rather dramatically. I 
thought I would try my hand at be- 
ing an art dealer. I had met a New 
York dealer by the name of Mathias 
Komor, who gave me six months of 
employment to see if I liked dealing. 
Well, I tasted blood and liked it. 

“I gave up teaching and, in a small 
way, started dealing out of my home 
in Brooklyn Heights. I had ancient 
and medieval pieces that I began sell- 
ing to museums. One very fine Greek 
marble head of Athena is now in the 
Getty Museum. I also sold things to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Cleveland Art 
Museum and several university mu- 
seums. This success gave me the cour- 
age to open a gallery in Manhattan.” 

How does Michael Ward hunt 
down his treasures? Are there forays 
to out-of-the-way places still rich in 
purchasable antiquities? ‘“Mostly I 
find things in Europe,” Ward says. 
“And sometimes surprises walk right 
into the gallery, with people bringing 
in things to sell. But after being in 
business for a while, one develops a 
network of contacts. 

“As for what I buy, that’s really a 
matter of personal response. I see 
something and say, ‘My God! This is 
so extraordinary, I must have it!’ 
And there’s another thing. A dealer 
has to buy quickly—very quickly. 
You can’t stall, because there is al- 
ways somebody else who is going to 
snap things up. It’s a question of tim- 
ing, and the competition is fierce. So 
sometimes you're buying with your 
nose—your instincts. At other times 
you hear of something and you track 
it down. This can take years—and 
that’s the fun of it, because you’re 
actually doing detective work.” 

One such treasure took Ward two ~ 
years to hunt down—a small, exqui- ~ 
sitely crafted gilt-copper and enamel 
colonnette dating from 1185 that was 
once part of a reliquary in Cologne. 
Reputed to be among only twelve 
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“Nothing’s too good for my Brassolaelio Cattleya” 


Shown: Golden Henley stainless. Also available without gold. 
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such columns still in existence (two 
are in the Hermitage), it is considered 
one of the finest examples of medi- 
eval metalwork extant. 

“The whole Middle Ages never 
surpassed this kind of workman-_ 
ship,” Ward maintains. “And no one 
has ever been able to find the com- | 
plete reliquary from which this 
colonnette stems. Of course it was 
very expensive. But I had to have it 
because of its importance and its ex-— 
traordinary beauty and delicacy.” 

The authenticity of any artwork 
Michael Ward acquires, whether 
through instinct or through years of 
searching, is ascertained by way of 
intensive research. In consort with 
his wife, Stark Ward, and Joan Teresa 
Rosasco, his research associate, Ward 
painstakingly documents and au- 
thenticates every work of art. “Re- 
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“T like to 
discover things 
that haven’t been 
taken seriously as 


art before,” says 
Michael Ward. 












search plays a crucial role,” says the 
dealer. “That’s one of the reasons I 
usually have only two exhibitions a 
year. It takes a long time to acquire 
the pieces I show and a long time to 
research them. We must be very thor- 
ough, because a good dealer must 
back up everything he’s selling. But 
my goal is not to make money. And 
yet money is useful, because with it 
I can buy the best possible things. 
I sell in order to buy more. 

“What's also terribly important to . 
me is educating people with my | 
exhibitions—I never want to intim- 
idate or frighten them. I want to 
make them aware of art that can’t 
be seen anywhere else—of unex- 
plored worlds. In short, I want to lead 
them on a voyage of discovery.” 0 
































They’ve lettered in the 
Big Ten, and spent 
Sundays in the NFL. 
Now they’re available 
for your own personal 
fitness program. 


For many of you, working out is 
serious business. So before we chose 
the workout clothing for our catalog, 
we gave serious thought to what good 
sweats should be. 

They should be heavy enough to 
hug you with warmth, and hold up for 
years. They should be comfortable in 
action not just for the first few months, 
but for the life of the garment. And, of 
course, they should be cotton. Not for 
us the flimsy, fashiony synthetic 
options. 

To make sure our “Serious 
Sweats” are all these things and more, 
we go direct to Champion, America’s 


foremost maker of cotton sweats for 
college and professional teams. 

Champion makes our sweats of a 
heavyweight, 90% cotton fleece that 
breathes away moisture to keep you 
cool. And readily survives the rough 
and tumble of machine washing (even 
daily machine washing). 


Even the best sweats shrink, but... 


Our “Serious Sweats” control this 
errant tendency with an oversized cut, 
and Champion’s unique Reverse 
Weave’ construction that minimizes 
the vertical shrinkage that plagues 
conventionally-made cotton sweats. 
So “Serious Sweats” maintain their 
generous, comfortable fit for as long 
as you wear them. 

Perhaps that’s why the real 
experts, equipment managers for both 
pro and college teams, swear by these 
“Serious Sweats” by Champion. A 
typical quote from one at a major 
university: “The best Sweats made in 
America, period. All our teams here 
use them.” 


Is it any wonder we call them the 
“Serious Sweats” from Lands’ End? 


We’re serious about 

everything we offer you. 
Our catalogs detail for you in living 
color all the wonderful, useful items we 
have to offer—every one of them 
subject to quality standards rigidly 
maintained. Then subjected to a 
realistic struggle with price, to make 
sure the end result is value for the 
customer. All this, plus relentless 
attention to service and the industry’s 
most challenging guarantee—our 
two-word, no-holds-barred assurance: 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 


Send for our free catalog today. 
Better still, dial our toll-free number 
(800-356-4444) and find out what it 
means to talk to a friendly, helpful 
Lands’ End operator—your key to the 
full Lands’ End experience. 

The sooner you get in touch, the 
sooner you can get in shape in just the 
right size of “Serious Sweats” for you. 





The “Serious Sweats’ from Lands’ End 
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FOR MOST OF THIS CENTURY, the logic 
of history seemed to favor abstract 
painting. Then, about a decade ago, 
the figure made a roaring comeback 
to enthusiastic applause. In Europe 
and America, human forms crowded 
onto painters’ canvases, creating an 
aesthetic equivalent of urban over- 
crowding. As this population explo- 
sion leveled off during the past few 
seasons, Observers noted with sur- 
prise that abstract painting 
had continued to thrive 
during the period of the 
figure’s ascendancy. This is 
nowhere clearer than in 
the work of Sean Scully, 
who stands among this pe- 
riod’s strictest practitioners 
of nonfigurative art. 

For some twenty years 
now Scully has overlaid his 
canvases with stripes. His 
palette has gone from som- 
ber to sensuous; his brush- 
work has exchanged imper- 
sonal efficiency for nuance; 
and lush, imaginary light 
has seeped into paintings 
that once soaked up real 
light as efficiently as blot- 
ters. His art, in short, has 
undergone an extraordi- 
nary evolution, yet Scully’s basic mo- 
tif remains his only motif—the stripe. 

Dublin-born and London-raised, 
the forty-two-year-old artist is trim, 
intense and given to understated wit. 
Though he retains a bit of the double- 
immigrant’s wariness, Scully has be- 
come the kind of New Yorker who 
finds the city’s frazzled atmosphere 


COURTESY DAVID McKEE GALLERY 


congenial. His wife, Texan Catherine 
Lee, is also a successful painter, witha 
series of solo exhibitions to her credit. 

Scully considers New York “‘a 
magic situation” for an artist, ‘“mirac- 





A Language of Materials 
By Carter Ratcliff 


ulous” but not entirely unprece- 
dented. He recalls that Giorgio 
Vasari, the sixteenth-century painter 
and historian, listed three characteris- 
tics essential to an art capital. Vasari’s 
Florence had these traits and New 
York has its own version of them, 
Scully finds. “First,” he says, “it’s a 
port city, which means it is connected 
to the world—as cosmopolitan now 
as Florence was four centuries ago. 








Through the medium of stripes, Sean Scully 
has for years imbued paintings such as Pre- 
cious, 1987, with powerful physical presence 
balanced by emotional and spiritual intensity. 


Second, it’s prosperous. Last, the city 
is ruthless. It cares more about art 
than about the people who make it.” 
Scully concedes that New York is a 
daunting place, especially for strug- 
gling young artists. Yet, he says, this 
is where Western painting’s main- 
stream flows. 

“At fifteen, I had already gone to 
work,” Scully remembers. “So art 


school was night school, at first. In 
London I studied at Croyden College ° 
of Art, which is essentially a voca- 
tional school. Then I won a fellow- 
ship to the University of Newcastle, , 
which gave me a chance to get away 
from home. Years later I realized that - 
the time I spent in Newcastle had 
supplied my painting with some of 
its basic forms.” 

Scully recalls the sculptures he 
made in those days—grids 
leaning up against each 
other. “Without realizing 
it, I had taken cues from 
the environment. Newcas- 
tle is a shipbuilding center, 
and the city is full of 
bridges made of overlap- 
ping steel and iron bars. 
I was surrounded by the 
iconography of building, 
which my sculptures bor- 
rowed from and of course 
changed.” Gridded_ paint- 
ings were another product 
of those influences. “‘At 
Newcastle,” Scully says, 
“everyone thought paint- 
ing was dead. They all did 
conceptual works, and I 
was left on my own. I had 
to work things out for my- 
self. Then I was fortunate enough to 
receive a graduate fellowship at Har- 
vard. They gave me a studio and left 
me alone. It was marvelous.” 

For many Americans, Boston is still 
haunted by the refinement that satu- 
rates the novels of Henry James and 
John Singer Sargent’s formal portrai- 
ture. Scully saw matters differently. 


“T had an old Dodge when I was at - 


Harvard,” he says. “On winter morn- 
ings I often had to dig it out from 
under a new snowfall. In England 
you don’t get such extremes in the 


continued on page 62 


Remember how much fun it was 
to go out after it snowed? 
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Nou threw yourself into it with abandon. 


Your pulse quickened. Your face flushed. 
You were free. One with your environment. 
So it is with the new 90 Quattro. 

With permanent all-wheel drive, Quattro 
traction comes to grips with the road at 


all four wheels. It helps you ride through 
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| INTRODUCING THE 
90 QUATTRO. 


the snowy straights safe and sure... and aa 
take the curves as if they didn’t exist. [ 
Five cylinders produce 130 HP. Sixty is 
reached in 8.5 seconds. Top track speed | 4 
is 128 MPH. 
Steering is precise and quick. The basic 


suspension design rallye proven. With a 





drag coefficient of 0.32 you slip easily 
through the chilly air. 


An Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) is 


standard. Quick stops on slippery roads 
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_ are more easily controlled. 


The side mirrors are heated. Heated seats 


/an option. 


Leather sports seats hold you firmly. You 
ride secure. Every control is at your 
fingertips. All is in harmony. You and the 


Cal are One. d >. 


Mie ve 


Driving is what you hoped it would 
be. When you were a kid. On a sled. 


In the snow. © 1987 Audi 




















Crafted in solid cherry by the hands of Harden. A modular wall system of over 50 pieces that adapts to any floor plan. Units can be extended around 
corners for a truly built-in look. Send $2 for Wall Design Catalog or $12 for Compiete Portfolio to Harden Furniture, McConnellsville, New York 13401. 





urniture from generation to generation 


Favorite among interior designers and architects. Showrooms in Chicago, Dallas, High Point, McConnellsville, Miami, New York City, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington D.C. 
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rop: Scully in his New York studio. Though 


he says, “The city looks like a big machine 
that needs to be fed,” he has thrived there 


and finds its streets a source of inspiration 


“Painting stands so far outside current tech 


nology that it can never be obsolete,” the 
artist says. “It is free to keep pace with 
our philosophical sense of where we are 
and where we come from historically.” Tor 
RIGHT: Lullaby, 1986, oil. ABOVE: Sign, 1987, oil 


A Language of Materials 
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weather. New England felt like raw 
nature—the snow, the brilliant light. 
There was great excitement in having 
to deal with the elements.” 

Settling in New York two years 
later, on a two-year Harkness Fellow- 
ship, Scully also did construction 
work for a time. ‘““You have a job to 
do—putting up a wall, leaving room 


for windows and things—but there is 
always some leeway,” Scully says. “I 
used to indulge myself, privately try- 
ing to make the job fun by composing 
the elements in a satisfying way. The 
work gave me ideas for pictures.” 

New York streets trigger ideas too, 
especially when they’re disrupted by 
the patchwork expedients of a build- 
ing site. Scully also attunes his eye to 
Manhattan sidewalks, marked as 
they are by an endless cycle of ex- 
cavation and repair. “I feel at home in 
rough urban environments,” he says. 
“Life in New York is an ongoing ro- 
mance. | liked South Boston, which is 
a long way from Harvard, and I like 
the way people paint their houses in 
the towns along the Pacific coast of 
Mexico—bright yellow or blue. Then 
the blue rufis out and a patch of red 
begins. You see totally subjective re- 
sponses to the impersonal geometry 
of a house. It’s like Fauvist painting — 
form distorted by color.” 

During the 1970s, when the imper- 
sonal rigors of Minimalism exerted 
a powerful influence on his work, 
Scully’s stripes accepted dictates from 
rigid systems. “The effect was didac- 
tic and angular,” he says. “My earlier 
paintings were fortresslike. They made 
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as Suse When we go on vacation, we go on our money, and we want it working just as 
group Car hard as it can. Which is why we rent from Avis. 


$ § The Avis Rate Shoppers Guide™ guarantees us the very lowest applicable 
5 Avis rate every time we rent. 
oer Eee totes And, unlike other companies, Avis gives us the kind of car we're looking for. 


PER WEEK. Limited Availabilty. | NOt the kind we have to settle for. It's always clean, fresh, (———_—~—~— | © 
intermediate-group car | has low mileage and Is professionally maintained. The kind | 
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minimum day after 4 


consecutvedays, | Fent a Car value. 
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Avis features GM cars. 
Chevrolet Corsica. 
Intermediate-group car. 








Advance booking requirements apply. Cars and rates available at selected U.S. airport locations; cars are subject to availability and must be returned to renting location. Minimur 
requirements apply. Weekly rates must include a Saturday night. Destination restrictions and blackout and surcharge periods apply. Rates, terms, and conditions subject to change with¢ 
are nondiscountable and include a free mileage allowance. There is an additional per mile charge ine. s of this allowance. Refueling service charge, taxes, optional CDW (¢ 
areas), PAI, PEP and ALI not included. Standard Avis age, driver and credit requirements apply. Rates higher for drivers under 25. At certain locations, a charge for additional drivers will apply. Rates donot 
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__ The finer things in life are all 

possible with the Gold MasterCard® 
: Like a substantially higher credit 
limit. And a warm welcome in over 
‘ 5 million places around the world. 
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“Table D’artagnan”’ in solid oak, X VIIth century style. Contemporary finish. Extending 71' to 10 


r Yo make the finest furniture you 


would care to own, we apply 
our know-how passed on through 
generations of craftsmen. Skill, art- 
istry, precision, respect for tradition 
and love of wood constitute the 


essence of our craft. 











To achieve exact reproductions of 


splendid antiques, we pay the 


utmost attention to each stage of 


the creation of our pieces of fur- 
niture. We carefully select the 
woods, rejecting every tree that 
does not have the required nobility 
and dimensions to fit our crafts- 
men’s standards. 


Following the rules and tradition 











of French cabinet making, shapi 
and chiseling are done by hand 
conform to the harmonious lir 
and forms of the past. Our furnit 
is assembled by tenon, mortise ai 
the old method of dowels sculpt 
in solid form. Finally, each piece 
furniture is aged with great care 


give it its unique patina. 


You are invited to Simon Biga 
showroom to see his complete | 


of XVII and XVIIIth centu 


‘French reproductions. 


Custom sizes and local stock available. F4 
full color catalog, send $10 to the addy 
below. Available through your inte 

designer and also for contract. 


BIGART, INC., Pacific Design C enter 
#145. 8687 Meltése Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel. (213) 659-8857 1-800-345-67 
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Stouffer Wailea Beach Resort. Six-time AAA Five-Diamond Award Winner. 


C 1988 Stouffer Hotel Company 


Stouffer Waiohai Beach Resort 
Poipu Beach, Kauai, HI 
When you're ready for the 
two most romantic islands in 
Hawaii, Maui and Kauai, 
we're ready with the two 
most luxurious resorts. 
Stouffer Wailea Beach Resort 
on Maui and Stouffer Waiohai 
Beach Resort on Kauai. 
Both offer beautiful beaches, 
deluxe accommodations, 
and the kind of personal 
service of which cherished 
memories are made. 
Call for complete informa- 
tion and reservations, 
1-800-HOTELS 1. 


We're ready for you. 
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The natural beauty of the finest grain wood from the Japanese Zelkova tree. Shown above in antique finish. 


Available for the first time in America, Sokee 
kitchen designs are uniquely crafted from finest grain 


woods, exotic lacquers, laminates and glass 
QO GCC wo UCE to create an incomparable elegance of colors 


and textures. 
Sokee cabinets are unsurpassed in attention 
1 to detail and quality, including hardware design and 
z 2 inside cabinet accessories to make them an out- 
standing value for the design-conscious buyer. 
ie Ven, Des The Sokee Collection is now on display in our 
exclusive showroom at 200 Kansas Street, Suite 
208, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


room d Aan Our personnel will assist you 
® in choosing the right combina- 
tions for your kitchen. Or call 
For over four decades, the Sokee designers and 415/558-8980 for our full-color 
craftsmen have been dedicated to combining ancient — brochure highlighting the 
Japanese art techniques with modern technology complete line of Sokee products 


to produce this cabinet collection of natural beauty 
and lasting quality. 


© 1987 Sokee Corporation, 
200 Kansas Street, Suite 208, San Francisco, CA. 
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Hand-painted porcelains 
~ from the foremost authority 


on culinary arts. 
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The great country houses of 
17th-century Europe displayed a 
lovely new art form—hand-painted 
porcelain moulds. 

This collecting tradition takes 
beautiful new form in six 
sculptured moulds of the finest 
porcelain. Lavished with 
hand-painted colors and French 
country charm from Le Cordon 
Bleu de Paris. ; 

| Even connoisseurs of the art 
have never seen porcelains of this 
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it possible for me to be here in Amer- 
ica, an outsider, and not feel hope- 
lessly vulnerable. Now I want my 
work to be more resonant, more sus- 
taining. I want to get to the heart of 
painting’s essential forms, to give 
them body and emotional reso- 
nance.” Systems provided defenses. 
Now they are no longer needed. 


A Language of Materials 
continued from page 62 


Early in this decade, Scully’s stripes 
began to grow wider. Once anony- 
mous elements in a uniform pattern, 
they were becoming shapes in their 
own right. Clusters of these newly in- 
dividual forms began to demand a 
degree of independence from their 
surroundings. Scully responded with 
boxy extensions designed to raisé 











them off the surface of the canvas and 
out into the room. His paintings had 
become wall sculptures. 

Once again two-dimensional, 
Scully’s newest canvases are among , 
his strongest. In most, a framework of 
thick stripes surrounds a squared-off’ 
patch of thin ones. Working toward |. 
the basics of painting, Scully has °) » 
evoked an equally essential element. — 
of architecture—the window, for the: 
patterns of narrow stripes at the heart: 
of his new canvases look like open- 
ings in a slatted wall. Drifting across 
an exquisitely brushed surface, the 
viewer's eye suddenly plunges into 
the light of distant, imaginary vistas. 

Scully advances with guidance 
from a historical past he has defined 
for his own use. In Scully’s view, 
Giotto and Cimabue (the latter 
thought to have been Giotto’s teach- 
er) were the first to establish Western 
painting’s “language of materials, 
the power of a painted surface to 


Lush, imaginary light 
has seeped into paintings 
that once soaked up real 
light as efficiently 
as blotters. 


articulate the most direct and mov- 
ing truths about our condition.” Ma- 
saccio, El Greco and Velazquez rank 
high in the Scully pantheon. He 
faults Michelangelo and Caravaggio 
for overlooking the palpable surface 
in favor of elaborately posed figures 
in complex perspectives. 

Scully assigns modern art’s leading 
role to Vincent van Gogh. “His need - 
to paint was so urgent,” Scully ex- 
plains, “that he focused most of his . 
energy on the canvas, adding his own 
textures to the weave of the material. 
As a result, it’s almost possible to read 
his works with eyes closed.” In this 


continued on page 64D 
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For those whose 


savcne fortune is well earned. 


Now an exceptional Swiss 
banking tradition has arrived in 
the United States: Credit Suisse 
Calibre Private Banking. 

Designed specifically for those 
whose considerable wealth or 
income deserves exclusive 
attention: 

* Creative Lending 

* US and Foreign Investments 

¢ The Finest Precious Metals 

Direct from the Source 
* Securities Brokerage Services at 
Lower Cost* 

* Global Investment Management* 

¢ Worldwide Network 

For details, call (212) 612-8543 


or write to us. 


CREDIT SUISSE 
cs 


* Provided respectively by Swiss American Securities Inc PRIVATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and Credit Suisse Asset Management. 100 Wall Street, New York, NY 10005 
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Study at two of the grandest 
“Treasure Houses 





of Britain” 


Sotheby’s and the 
Duke of Buccleuch invite 
you to participate in two 
exclusive courses this sum- 
mer at the Duke’s ancestral 
homes: Boughton House in 
Northamptonshire and Bowhill 
in the Scottish Borders. 

For complete details, please call Sotheby’s Educational 
Studies: In London, 44(1) 408-1100, 30 Oxford Street, 
London WIR IRE. In New York, (212) 606-7822, 1334 York 
Avenue, New York, NY. 10021. 


Shown: A miniature of Queen Elizabeth I by Nicholas Hilliard, circa 1590, 
from the collection at Bowhull. 
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Sean Scully 
continued from page 64B 





personal version of history, van Gogh 
counts as an abstract artist, the father 
of this century’s great nonobjective 
painters, from Mondrian to Rothko. ° 

As he freed his art from tightly | 
worked-out systems, Scully learned | 
that a painting needn’t be perfectly 


resolved to be deeply affecting. He 4 tL 


notes that Pablo Picasso’s Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon “‘is structurally a’ 
mess but a far greater painting than 
the neater and tidier ones that fol- 
lowed. A willingness to accept a de- 
gree of ‘offness’ in a painting can be a 
sign of the artist’s strength.” 

Scully recently saw an item on a 
Japanese restaurant menu described as 
“challenging.” The word has stayed 
in his mind. “Precarious” is another 
favorite. “I don’t want my paintings 
simply to function well as lessons in 
visual design,” the artist says. “I want 
them to be alive, to be vulnerable to 
the viewer’s personal reactions. And I 
think they should be subject to re- 
interpretation later on.” 

Though Sculiy’s leading place in 


“I feel at 
home in rough 
urban environments. 
Life in New York is an 
ongoing romance.” 


his generation has created a demand 
for ‘classical examples” of his work, 
he says that “one of my ambitions is 
to produce(no such thing.” Nonethe- 
less, he has developed a reliable habit 
of painting canvases filled with the 
poise and clarity associated with the 
classic. On the other hand, he cher- 


ishes his right to give a picture a de-. ” 


gree of anticlassical precariousness. | 
His patterns of stripes are never or- 
derly enough to exclude all remind- 
ers of the remarkable metropolis 
from which his art and life draw so 
much energy. Scully cultivates risk as 
well as serene composure. 0] 
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Finesse in design and craftsmanship is what sets us apart. It 
comes from over four decades of uncompromising dedication to 
quality. Skilled Pearson craftsmen carefully shape rich fabrics to 
fit every contour. Making sure in the process to match patterns 
for a flow of design that makes upholstery by Pearson unques- 
tionably unique. Treasured classics in the homes of fine furniture 
connoisseurs. For a free color brochure and your dealer names, 
write to Pearson, Dept. P-24M, Box 2838, High Point, NC 27261. 
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VROOM LOCATIONS: Atlanta+ Pearson Company Chicago * Robert W. Irwin Ltd. Cincinnati + Manor House Dallas + Pearson Company Denver + Chuck Wells & Associates Dana-Ft. Lauderdale + Collage 


ngeles » Decorator's Walk Minneapolis + Gabbert/Sorenson Orange County, CA + Bollinger Showroom Philadelphia * Fox & Frances Phoenix * Ambiance Ltd. San Francisco * Smith’s of San Francisco 
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Stephen Gray’s Treasury of American Arts and Crafts 


By Thomas Hines 








More than a decade of passionate collecting has turned Stephen Gray’s Manhattan apartment into 
a paean to the American Arts and Crafts Movement. In the living room, the spindle table and 
settle (foreground) and the two Morris chairs are by Gustav Stickley. Teco pottery includes a 
jardiniere holding dogwood, vases on the bookshelf, and the two center vases on the table shelf. 


MOST GREAT COLLECTORS are possessed 
people. Family, friends and competi- 
tors might also apply other adjectives, 
such as “obsessed,” “compulsive,” 
“fanatical” and “mad.” New York pub- 
lisher Stephen Gray cheerfully ac- 
cepts all of these labels and adds a few 
of his own. His obsession, his passion, 
his religion is the American Arts 
and Crafts Movement of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
particularly as represented in the fur- 
niture of Gustav Stickley (1857-1942). 

Along with the writer / publisher El- 
bert Hubbard (1856-1915) and archi- 
tect Frank Lloyd Wright (1867-1959), 
Stickley was the major American fol- 
lower of William Morris (1834-1896) 
and the British Arts and Crafts Move- 


ment that had begun in the late 
nineteenth century as a reaction to 
Victorian embellishment. It advo- 
cated a return to handicrafts, work 
wrought by individuals rather than 
by machine-age mass production. 
The Arts and Crafts movements in 
Britain, Europe and America were in- 
deed conceived as a revolt against the 
Industrial Revolution that had started 
in Britain in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury and spread to Europe and Amer- 
ica in the early nineteenth. With its 
emphasis on the machine as salva- 
tion, however, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had also fueled forces in the 
burgeoning modern movement in ar- 
chitecture and design, which picked 
up on the theories of interchangeable 


parts and assembly-line mass produc- 


tion—and, ultimately, a fascination | 


with the beauty of the machine itself. 

Paradoxically, as it revolted against _ 
mass-produced Victorian bric-a-brac 
made possible by the Industrial Rev- ‘ 
olution, the Arts and Crafts Move-— 
ment contained certain neo-primitive, 
back-to-basics impulses that naturally 
leaned toward modernist attitudes. 
The movement borrowed, even if un- 
consciously, from the age’s dominant 
machine imagery. Much of the furni- 
ture of Gustav Stickley, for example, 
can be seen as modernist—and in fact 
as constituting great wooden ma- 
chines. William Morris had encour- 
aged this impulse toward an aesthetic 
of minimalist austerity with his oft- 
quoted aphorism: “Have nothing in 
your houses which you do not know 
to be useful, or believe to be beauti- 
ful.”” It is this modernist aspect of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, this com- 
bination of warmth and coolness as 
epitomized by Stickley, that Stephen 
Gray finds most appealing. 

After briefly studying architecture 
and graduating as an American-stud- 
ies major from the University 
of Syracuse in the mid-1950s, Gray 
returned to his native New York City 
to manage a family-owned printing 
business. It was at Syracuse that he 
first found himself attracted to the 
simple forms of Early American 
craftsmanship. Strangely enough, he 
was unaware at the time that Stickley 
had lived and worked near Syracuse 
and that western New York State had 
been one of the major venues of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement. 

Gray’s development as a collector | 
was intensified after he bought a- 
nineteenth-century farmhouse in up- : 
state New York and, seeking a bal- 
ance between Shaker and modernist 





continued on page 66 
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THE KIND OF CAR 
MERCEDES MIGHT 
HAVE BUILT IF THEY 
WERE ALITTLE 














Ore slte-varale) also offered. 
popular belief, an And if you 
extraordinary car haven't guessed by 
must not cost an looking at it, the 
extraordinary amount XT6 is the most aero- 
of money. dynamic car now in 

Case in point: production in the 
the new Subaru XT6. Y Maniresten 










Simply put, the XT6 Under the hood, the XT6 is All of which makes this 
boasts a combination of features | powered by Subaru’s first alumi- | Subaru’s “un-Mercedes-like” 
not found on any car. At any num alloy overhead cam 6 cylin- price even more astounding. 
eae der engine. The Subaru XT6. The car 

In fact, it’s the only car of its Recent innovations like on __ that finally ends the myth that 
kind to utilize a computerized full board computers and self- high technology may only 


time 4 wheel drive system. adjusting air suspension are be purchased at a high price. 


SUBARU. 


MED ull our reputation by pale a pte car. 


Suggested'retail price Dealers ual price may vary Price does not include dealer prep. inland tra 
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Outdoor furniture may be 


restful, but buying it isn’t. 
Unless of course, you choose 
Tropitone. Then you can 
allow yourself to be carried 
away by compelling styles, 
delicious colors, comfort and 

luxury-and 
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Assured. 


never give amoment’s worry 
to construction. When we 
build our furniture, we build 
in an assurance that every 
detail’s been taken care of. 

This ratchet design is just 
one example, butagoodone 
(fig. 1). Depending on the 
urniture style, we use either 
a locking nylon ratchet, 
which snaps into place, or 
a light, tough aluminum 
ican Each one is engin- 
eered to support the chaise 
back without leaving its 
mark on the finish. 

On some of our designs, 
we use mitred corners and 
joints like these (fig. 2). 
You've probably seen theny 


“No Fine Print” 15-year war- 
ranty. So lean back. Relax. 

hen you buy Tropitone, 
all you fave to worry about 
is your tan and taxes. 


before, on heirloom furni- 
ture. We make our mitres 
the same way 

that cabinet- 
makers do, ms, 
with skillful He 
cuttingand Fig.2 
hand-finishing. 

At Tropitone, | 

we create all our furniture 
with care and-offer it with 
confidence-the proof’s our 





Only $1. P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, 
FL 34230. 5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718. 


Probably the finest. 


Write Dept. 3003 for our color catalog. 
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The Kitchen: 
Views From Four Designers 


Thermador presents four solutions to kitchen design. These four distinct points 
of view—from our selected designers—represent the best thinking on how to make 
your kitchen enjoyable and efficient. 


Michael DelVecchio Charles Mount 
Elegant individualism A place for everything 











(BE fa es “a 
Beverly Ellsley Florence Perchuk 
Technology with a twist The social center concept 
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Michael DelVecchio 
Certified Kitchen Designer, 
Dell’s House of Kitchens 


There has been a marked increase in the 
total resources in new houses devoted fo 
kitchens, according to Michael DelVec- 
chio. Close to 10% of the construction 
cost is common—and almost half the 
expenses involved in remodeling older 
homes is lavished on the kitchen. 

“Ten years ago if was not uncommon 
for a cabinet supplier to implement an 
architect's overall plan regarding the 
kitchen,” says the certified kitchen 
designer. 

“Today, kitchen design takes a priority 
and becomes an integral part of the entire 
home’s architectural plan. We frequently 
move windows and doors around or 
literally open walls to enlarge a kitchen. 

“Sometimes this becomes a necessity 
to provide the proper accessibility for 
each major appliance area.” DelVecchio 
believes sink areas need adequate coun- 
terspace; and that clean-up areas around 


the sink must be spacious and simple for 
low maintenance and no clutter. As for 
dishwashers, most require standards in 
quietness, confidence and cleanliness. 
Cooktop preferences are more personal. 
Some prefer gas, others electric, still 
others seek an indoor grill facility. 

“One thing is certain today: people are 
willing to pay for their preferences. The 
options are there fo suit individual tastes. “ 

Cost for designing kitchens is no longer 
the stumbling block, especially for homes 
in the upper-income range. 

DelVecchio’s latest residential kitchen 
features European-styled cabinets, lots of 
angles and curves. The cooktop area is 
located in an angled peninsula with 
rounded corners; so that the person cook- 
ing can keep an eye on children— 
not walls. 

The sink, dishwasher and compactor 
are all under the kitchen windows that 
look out on a lovely wooded view. “Like 
most of our kitchens today, this is a high- 
end installation that utilizes expensive 
appliances. It includes a double, self- 











cleaning oven: The lower is 0 conven- 
tional thermal oven, the upper is thermal - 
plus convection, plus microwave. The 
three mediums can be used simultane- 
ously to reduce cooking time and mini- 
mize food shrinkage.” 

There is a separate microwave unit 
adjacent to the cooktop and sink, which 
are ata distance from the double oven. 
Thus, every type of cooking method is 


provided for, allowing working peoplea | 


choice: the convenience of quick prepara- 
tion and the alternative of using more 
traditional methods which take longer. 

“The four-foot wide refrigerator is the 
very largest model available, asthisisa_. 
‘cook's kitchen,’ where cooking and stor- 
age equipment are a big part of the plan.” 

Frameless cabinets open up construc- : 
tion design and provide a cleaner interior 
for greater accessibility. The cabinetry 
is less bulky and inhibited. The use of 
Curves eliminates corners, so things flow | 
more comfortably. Not only does this add 
to the design appeal, but itis also consid- — 
ered a positive factor with children. 





DelVecchio’s residential kitchen 
centers on windows that enjoy a 
wooded view. The cooktop area 
faces windows; sink, dishwasher 
and compactor are directly below 
them. The double self-cleaning 
oven features both conventional 
and microwave/convected units. 
Aseparate microwave unit is adja- 
cent to the cooktop and sink; four- 
foot wide refrigerator rounds out 
“cook's kitchen.” 
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Charles Mount 
Interior Designer, 
Charles Morris Mount, Inc. 


“We're seeking maximum function in the 
new ‘exploded kitchen,’” says Charles 
Mount. “This means faking the baking, 
stovetop and vegetable prep areas and 
pushing them apart so people won't 
bump into each other.” 

The interior designer has put the oven 
four or five feet away so when it’s turned 
on and generating heat, it can be remote 
from the other work areas. The old con- 
cept was to have the “golden triangle” of 
stove, refrigerator and sink as tight as 
possible for easy access. “Now we prefer 
overlapping ‘subtriangles,’” notes Mount. 
“A dishwasher with ifs own sink might 
connect to the stove, for example. 

“A lot of restaurant kitchens have 
become mini-kitchens within the context 
of a major kitchen: a pastry kitchen, a 
salad prep area, a vegetable prep area, 

a stovetop/grill section.” 

Mount believes it best to keep the bak- 

ing and dishwasher areas totally separate 
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. Mount’s “exploded kitchen” sepa- 
rates function areas: The oven is 
distanced from the dishwasher/ 

‘ clean-up section. An emphasis 
on softening corners provides 
rounded countertops and cabi- 
nets. A separate sink adjacent to 
cooktop facilitates filling pots with 
water. A large center island allows 
for meal presentation, serving and “ 
eating in a kitchen that empha- 
sizes adequate space. 
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if space and budget allow. These two 
areas need not connect to any other. 

Kitchen areas should provide warm 
and friendly spaces. “We try fo soffen as 
many corners Gs we can; our countertops 
and cabinets are slightly rounded. 

“A lot of our installations also highlight 
rounded, vaulted ceilings. There is tre- 
mendous romance—and excitement— 
in the history of vaulted forms. * 

Coming down to earth, Mount is an 
advocate of good task lighting that ema- 
nates from under cabinets and avoids 
shadows over shoulders while the cook or 
the individual is at work surfaces. Ceiling 
lighting is best for central islands. 

Layout is vital to performance in any 
kitchen; and where possible Mount uses 
the center work island—ideal for eating, 
cooking, laying outa meal, and asa 
gathering spot. “The island is a great 
place to serve from; it can provide a great 
table or a focal point for a cocktail party. If 
space is limited, a peninsula island that 
opens up the kitchen to the dining/living 
space is almost as good. Half an island is 
better than no island at all!” 


The layout of major appliances should 
relate to performance functions in Mounts 
view. Space is needed to the left or right 
of the refrigerator to put down groceries. 
There should be a sink or residential hose 
next fo the stove to facilitate filling a pot 
with water. 

Back burners offen end up being used 
only to park pots and pans. “We prefer the 
front burners to be staggered fo the left 
and right so the cook is not forced to reach 
over in order fo stir anything in the rear.” 

The most important features in any 
dishwasher are certainly service, longev- 
ity and cleanliness. And Mount believes 
the recommendations of friends who 
already enjoy good appliances should be 
a factor here—and also in the selection of 
cooktops and ovens. 

“Many designers who work on kitchens 
don’t know how to cook,” says Mount. 

He notes there is a large measure of com- 
mon sense involved in planning a kitchen 
and that the experience of having worked 
ina kitchen insures a familiarity with 

the various performance and location 
challenges. 
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TOO MANY THERMADORS SPOIL THE COOK. | : 


It may seem that cooks who insist on 


Thermador appliances are self-indulgent. Even 
over indulgent. 

Because along with their clesire to create won- 
drous dishes beats ari © qually stronc ‘e fo own only 
the best of everything. 


To such cooks we respond with a line of _ phe 
kitchen appliances that are at once, functional and 
very stylish. Ms 
For instance, our Europa® Il Collection. 0 
A complete cooking ensemble designed to make 
the kitchen “the most fashionable room in the i 
house” (L.A. Times). 
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Or the revolutionary, self-cleaning CMT 231 
oven, with its powerful combination of bake/broil 
heat, microwaves and convection. So, you can cook 


_ everything to tasty perfection in up to one third 


_ the time. 


| © 1987 Masco Building Products 


There’s also our new gas cooktops that fea- 
ture a sealed surface design for easy cleaning, plus 
our exclusive flame re-ignition system, ThermaFlame™ 
Add to this the Cook’ N’Vent® hoodless cooking sys- 
tem, and you have what is truly the ultimate cooking 
surface, at your command. 


For more information contact: Thermador/Waste King, 5119 District Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90040, (213) 562-1133 








The list goes on with electric cooktops, hoods, 
warming drawers, dishwashers, trash compactors, 
disposers, even can openers. Each built with the kind 
of quality and detailing that makes aThermador 
appliance, an indulgence. 

Tempt yourself with a full demonstration at 
your Thermador dealer. 


Thermador 


When performance counts. 


Dept. # E 
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Beverly Ellsley 
Residential Designer/Builder, 
Beverly Elisley Interiors 


Renovated and new kitchens must fake 
into account the new, expanded role of the 
room and its even larger role in the future, 
according to Beverly Ellsley. 

The residential designer/builder 
observes that the kitchen is now the room 
where contemporary families spend 
“most” of their waking time. With people 
working increasingly longer hours, home 
life revolves around food preparation, 
entertaining and family activities—all of 
which now center in the kifchen. 

Elisley notes the kitchen is already seen 
as the “all-in-one room”: a dining space, 
a family room, a work and office space, 
an entertainment center. Within this 
framework, many kitchens are developed 
with bakery or pastry areas for those who 
“might be interested in the future.“ Adja- 
cent double desks “with two knee areas” 
provide counters for children’s craft or 
computer work, plus space for “dad to 
balance the checkbook. ” 





Gone are the days of kitchen help, 
according to Ellsley. “Mother's out work- 
ing, kitchens need a microwave for 
reheating. People want more together- 
ness, a feeling of hearth-and-happiness 
they could never obtain in the living room. 

“Many of my clients want a fireplace in 
the kitchen, an open plan, a seating area 
other than at the kitchen table—or at least 
a comfortable chair. People ask for fewer 
steps between appliances, more surface 
and workspace, and an overall look that’s 
light and cheerful. Dark, rich-looking 
cabinetry is a thing of the past.” 

Ellsley sees new design elements 
entering the kitchen: cabinets with differ- 
ent surfaces (as opposed to matched 
“suites”), glass mirrors, marble-to-broad 
pine floors, even fluted columns. The 
designer is partial to curly-maple counter- 
tops, but puts her greatest emphasis on 
cabinetry: “People fail to realize that 
kitchen cabinets are the most-used piece 
of furniture in the house. They can’t be 
constructed the same as cabinetry in the 
living room.” 

Two cooktop facilities are another ideal 





in the Ellsley lexicon. “A four-burner and 


two-burner unit lets children cook along at § 


the same time and allows for more social- 
izing. Parallel cooking is easier with two 
sinks; and the double oven/microwave 
combination is by now standard.” 

Ellsley says “everyone wants’ self- 
cleaning ovens. And prefers residential 
appliances for residential use. “Commer: - 


Cial units give off too much heat and use, * 
too much electricity. The new European ° © 


look in residential cooktops, with solid ' 
metal hob burners, provide more uniform 
heat and are easier to clean.” , 
Another Ellsley preference is down 
drafting: “Hoodless units areanenor- 
mous advantage, venting heat and odors 
down to allow center island cooktops. 
People want to cook while facing into the: 
room instead of a wall; they want inter- 
action with others. 
“Today’s kitchen also works better 
with two dishwashers, wherever possible! 
Different-size dishes are more easily 
arranged; and parties always seem to 
demand one load in, one about to be. 
Units are quieter than ever before.” 
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Ellsiey’s kitchen in a log cabin 
house features up-to-the-minute 
technology in a rustic setting. The 
primary cooktop unit is in the 
center island. A cathedral ceil- 
ing, skylights, log beams, maple 
wood countertop and stone chim- 
ney fireplace comprise the dra- 
matic interior details. 


Florence Perchuk 
Certified Kitchen Designer, 
Florence Perchuk & Associates 


Florence Perchuk believes kitchens have 
now evolved into the “great room con- 
cept,” a family meeting place. This 
sophistication incorporates a variety of 
materials, including antique finishes, 
lacquers, lamination on wood and vari- 
ous metals. 

Although the European influence has 
yet to hold sway in terms of dollar volume, 
Perchuk sees its “style and essence” 
already well reflected in the American 
market. Watchwords in kitchens are 
sleekness, quality and module built-ins. 

Kitchens are no longer replacement 
rooms with expenditures solely devoted to 
new—but similar—appliances. A new 
and “extravagant” kitchen may entail 
exotic cabinetry, ceramic or wood floor- 
ing, marble and granite counters, and a 
keen eye toward resale value. 

“With the cost of homes and numerous 
building restrictions, people are taking 
a second look at their homes,” holds 











Perchuk’s “great room concept” 
kitchen provides everything for the 
“serious cook.” Included are two 
dishwashers, three sinks, two 
cooking zones, chopping block 

_and pastry slab; plus custom 
storage for each area. A comfort- 
able banquette, TV and play area 
round out this “family meeting 
place.” 


Credits: . Ms 
Produced by Delano, McLeod and Strausser, Inc 

Designed by DeSantis Design, Inc 

Written by Douglas Brin 

Illustrations by Jaqui Morgan 
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Perchuk. “They want to upgrade what they 
have; to come home from work, close the 
door—and be surrounded by ‘a new 
world.’ 

“If the existing space is not available, 
can it be created elsewhere? In older 
apartments the answer may be in incor- 
porating maids’ rooms or storage areas 
into the kitchens; in homes, the solution 
may be combining the kitchen with formal 
dining areas or building a new wing. ” 

Perchuk believes the kitchen remains 
primarily a remodeling market, with the 
enormous volume of postwar 50’s and 
60's kitchens being replaced and the 
preponderance of baby boomers buying 
older housing. 

“This new ‘great room concept’ means 
consumers want the more sophisticated 
design elements as part of their new 
appliances,” notes Perchuk. “Gone are 
the days of sink here, dishwasher there 
—with equal gobs of cabinetry, flooring 
and wallpaper thrown in. 

“Cooktops are sleek drop-ins, compo- 
nent parts of both counter and cabinets. 
People want a seamless look combined 


with state-of-the-art technology. Multiple 
cooktops provide drop-in components; 
often a four-burner unit in one spot, a two- 
burner unit in another. Separate units are 
ideal for today’s lifestyle: different family 
members cooking at the same time, vari- 
Ous groups coming into the home, etc.” 

Perchuk sees the “ultimate” in ovens as 
separate wall ovens. “What goes into the 
oven must be isolated from surface food 
cooking. Today, preferences range from a 
simple wall unit incorporating a broiler to 
double ovens with separate microwave. 
State-of-the-art units can roast, cook and 
bake simultaneously. While they are 
costly, the value is realized by the con- 
sumer who enjoys cooking and well- 
designed kitchens. 

Kitchen equipment will be developing 
a computerized emphasis, according to 
Perchuk. This will mean improvement 
in performance—and servicing. 
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The new CMT oven from 
Thermador. 

For a full demonstration of its 
unique aerodynamics, we sug- 
gest you visit your Thermador 
dealer. Quickly. 
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Stephen Gray’s Treasury of American Arts and Crafts 


continued from page 65 


austerity, began to furnish it with 
“primitive” Early American antiques. 

As he roamed in the 1970s through 
country flea markets, estate sales and 
antiques shops, he became increas- 
ingly aware of the Stickley pieces he 
kept seeing, and suddenly, he recalls, 
“It all clicked. This was it.” 


As Gray began to pursue the 
subject and learn about Stickley and 
his contemporaries, he visited the 
Jordan-Volpe Gallery, then in SoHo 








Top: Stephen Gray, seated beside a Handel lamp with Steuben shade. ABOvE LEFT: Fine decorative 
objects—a Teco jardiniére by W. J. Dodd, copper candlesticks (called beta sticks) by Robert Jarvie, 
a Dirk Van Erp lamp, and Roycroft copper—complement furniture and lanterns by Gustav 
Stickley in the dining room. ABOVE RIGHT: Incised and painted decoration distinguishes Overbeck 
and Marblehead pottery, which has the “soft, earthy look” Gray admires. In its original frame, 
the tile at left, from Marblehead in Massachusetts, is based on a woodcut by Arthur Wesley Dow. 
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and one of the first on the East Coast 
to specialize in Mission furniture and 
Craftsman objects. At about the same 
time, New York magazine published 
one of the first popular articles on the 
subject, entitled “Move Over Deco: 
Here Comes Mission.” Dismayed, as 
he sought to educate himself, by the 
lack of readily available documenta- 
tion and primary source material, 
Gray decided in the early 1980s to ex- 
ploit the resources of his own pub- 
lishing house and print facsimile 
editions of the original catalogues 
and handbooks of Stickley, Hubbard 
and their Arts and Crafts contempo- 
raries. Published under the rubric 
Turn of the Century Editions, the vol- 
umes are now a major resource for 
students of the movement. 

In the late 1970s, as he looked with 
varying success for examples of 
Stickley’s work, Gray discovered in 
the pages of Antique Trader another 
obsessed collector, William Porter, in 
Birmingham, Michigan. Porter in- 
vited Gray to meet him in Detroit, 
where an early major Arts and Crafts 
exhibition was taking place. Gray ac- 
knowledges that Porter “introduced 


me to nearly everyone who was col- 
lecting the stuff. The network was be- 
ginning to develop.” 

In addition to such dealers as 
Jordan-Volpe, Donald Magner, James 
Bakker, Robert Edwards and Michael 
Carey, Gray remembers, “It was pri- 
marily other collectors who helped 
me to get educated and distinguish 
between the good, the better and the 
best.” Gray’s eye and taste were 
greatly sharpened, he insists, by such 
other Craftsman “fanatics” as Edgar 
Smith, Robert Judson Clark, Jovine 
Lombardo, Elaine Dillof and James 
and Janeen Marrin. He cites his 
friends Vivian Boniuk and Arthur 
Cobin as favorite “companions in the 
chase” and his close friend Nancy 
McClelland as a very strong influence 
in the shaping of his collection. Apart 
from their mutual helpfulness, the 
growing number of collectors—and 
the consequent decline in the quan- 
tity of fine Craftsman examples—has 
led to a steep rise in prices. The latter 
has inspired a parody of Morris’s 
motto: “Have nothing in your home 
that you do not believe to be rare or 
know to be expensive.” 

Gray is especially drawn to 
Stickley’s work from the first five 
years of the twentieth century, be- 
cause “that was the period’ of the 
most creative ferment and the most 
highly developed quality in matters 
of composition, joinery, finishes and 
hardware. It’s the strongest and most 
fully evolved work,” he believes. “It’s 
also better made. After 1905, Stickley 
continued to work well in his lighter 
spindle style, but he also seemed to 
get more commercial in those years 
and less concerned with design qual- 
ity. For me, at least, the earlier work 
has more guts.” 

Gray admires the work of other 
designers who worked in the mas- 
ter’s studio, particularly Harvey Ellis 
and Leopold Stickley, the younger 
brother of Gustav, who later teamed 
up with yet another brother, John 
George, under the firm name Onon- 
daga, later changed to L. and J. G 


continued on page 68 




















Mira-X of Switzerland is now represented ee 
exclusively in the United States by Kravet Fabrics. 


Design shown: Signum, white 1; Signum, black 8. 


Main Office: 225 Central Avenue South 
Sethpage, New York 11714 si 
16-293-200¢ 
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ana RR Mara 
Selection of America's Finest Furniture 
at Values Few Dare to Offer... 





INTRODUCING THE 1988 EDGAR B 
FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


People who are really serious 
about investing in fine furniture 
turn to Edgar B for excep- 
tional selection, service and 
expert counsel. 


The most comprehensive furni- 
ture catalogue ever created. Our 
exclusive 260-page home furnish- 
ings catalogue gives you access 
to dozens of manufacturer show- 
rooms at once... |8th-century, 
contemporary and country 
collections you may be unable 

to see elsewhere. 


Thousands of selections 
priced at half what you'd 
expect to pay. Above all, 


rior value. Each collection 
is handpicked for its art- 
istry and attention to 
detail. And we dare to 
offer furniture of this 
quality at prices youll 
find hard to resist. ¥ 


Not just better furniture, 4 
a better way to buy furniture. 
Shopping takes minutes, not 
months. We provide a wealth of 
information on each collection, 
from intricate construction details 


to the subtleties of 
similar furniture styles. Eile 


America’s home 


¢ e < e e 





And no matter where you live — 
Nome, Alaska, to Rome, Georgia — 
we deliver, unpack and set up 
your furniture to your complete 
satisfaction. 


Preferred treatment even if you 
don't order from us now. At Edgar 
B, service means free phone calls, 
an enthusiastic greeting, a quick 
response to your questions and 
knowledgeable advice tailored 
to your decorating ideas. 


Absolute satisfaction — you have 
our word on it. If youre 
unhappy for any reason, 
welll respond to your 
wishes immediately. This 
pledge is indicative of 
how strongly we believe 
in the quality of our furni- 
ture. .and the absolute 
satisfaction of our 
customers. 


» Order your catalogue 
today. The 1988 Edgar B 
catalogue is the ultimate 
source for prestigious furniture. To 
order your catalogue, call toll-free 
1-800-255-6589 or mail in the 
coupon below. And enjoy the 
satisfaction of making the wisest 
furniture investment 


Y wie) , ) possible. 
e eo e e of e 


furnishings authority 


Call 1-800-255 589 Name___ 


for your catalogue ‘oday 
(In NC, call 919-766-7321.) Address __ 
Or enclose $15 with this City / State / Zip 
coupon. MasterCard, | Home 
Phone Doftice( i) 


Visa accepted. 





Mail to: Edgar 8. Box 849, Clemmons, NC 27012 


36065014 
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Stephen Gray’s American Arts and Crafts 
continued from page 66 


Stickley. Gray has several pieces by , 
both designers that he values highly, 
as he also does the work of Hubbard’s- 


Roycroft cooperative. He similarly re- , 


spects the more “commercial Grand 
Rapids” designs of such companies as 


Limbert. Yet there is no doubt in | 
Gray’s mind that Gustav Stickley re-> ; 


mains the master. 
Gray’s interest in Arts and Crafts 
decorative objects follows naturally: 
from his passion for Stickley’s furni- 
ture and the felt need for objects 
that would “stand up to Gustav.” 
He especially favors Van Erp lamps, 
Grueby, Marblehead and Overbeck 
pottery, Roycroft copper and brass. 
Yet if Stickley holds Gray’s atten- 
tion as the greatest furniture maker, 
his favorite ceramicist is William 
Gates, who named his “Teco” pottery 
after his hometown of Terra Cotta, II- 
linois. “I like Teco because of its gray- 
green colors,” Gray observes, “and 
also because Gates had a keener archi- 
tectural sense than most other ceram- 
icists. He knew Wright and the 
architects of the Prairie School and 
had them design for him.” Several 
examples in Gray’s Teco collection 


_ show obvious Sullivan and Wright 


influences. ‘““Wright designed a 
‘skyscraper’ vase for Gates,” Gray 
recounts wistfully, “but we know it 
only from photographs. No one really 
knows whether one still exists.” 

It is obvious that Stephen Gray, 
the Arts and Crafts treasure hunter, 
would like nothing more than to find 
that piece. If he pursues it with his 
usual energy and investigative intel- 
ligence, his- search might someday 
prove successful. Even if he doesn’t, 
he can take endless pleasure in the 
objects he already has. The speed and 
intensity with which he has acquired 
them suggests that he has read and 
re-read Elbert Hubbard’s A Message 


to Garcia, with its admonition to 


“push on” and never give up. He is 
also moved by Stickley’s poignant 
motto: “The Life So Short; the Craft 
So Long to Learn.” In Stephen Gray’s 
collection, the Arts and Crafts reli- 
gion is clearly alive and well. 
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SOMETIMES EINSTEIN MOOMJY CAN BE 
RATHER VICTORIAN 


That doesn’t exactly mean we’re straightlaced. 

In fact, we can be wild. (See carpet above. Note our wild 
inglish roses. ) 

And we can be woolly. (See carpet above again; it’s made 
f 100% wool.) 

We can even be a little twisted. (See carpet above again. 
Jote the way the ribbons play ring-around-the-roses.) Note 
00 the shades of pink and white, green and blue that don’t 
xactly blend into the deep ebony blackground.* 

All of which make this Victorian carpet so versatile, it 
oes well with furniture of all Ages. 


/ ow also available in deep green background. 


And because it’s woven so tight and firm, it'll retain its 
appearance for many ages to come. 

But that isn’t the case for its price, which may never look 
as good again: $85.00 asq. yd.* 

So hurry to Einstein Moomjy. Where you'll find that in 
addition to being rather Victorian, we can also be rather 
berbered and dotted, Sisalled and what-knotted. 

Even straightlaced. 


_ Feinstein Moomyy 
lhe Carpet Department Store 


ew York, Whippany and Lawrenceville Stores open Sunday Noon-SPM We'll ship and install anywhere in the U.S. *Padding and installation not included 

NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES. | (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-SPM 

EW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE (ALT. US. 1) (609) 883-0700 
-L N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-S5PM. WE =PT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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Does this remind you of the 
kind of service you could only get in 
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yesterdays Grand Hotels? 
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Perhaps the death of the grand hotel is being 





mourned prematurely. There is still a hotel 










in London where the service remains 





unashamedly old-fashioned. A place where 







vou still get the feeling that nothing is too 


much trouble: This is Grosvenor House. But 






anyone who has not visited the Grand Old 







Lady of Park Lane’ recently may be surprised 


to find that although the service remains 







as attentive yet unobtrusive as ever, the 


building itself is now even more luxurious. 






Grosvenor House, with its exclusive Crown 







Club for business travellers, world famous 


Ninety Park Lane restaurant and unique 






Health Club, now offers its guests the widest 







range of facilities of any five star hotel in 







London. But one thing never changes. Walk 






into Grosvenor House and you feel like 


It was taken at 


Grosvenor House 





youre stepping back fifty years to a time 





when hotel keeping really was about 
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individual service. And if youve forgotten 


only» yesterday, 


what that was like don’t worry, we haven't. 
Grosvenor House. Toll free 1-800 223 5672. 


Hotel. 
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Shop the Street that still hasn’t 


discovered new world haggling and 
contemporary rudeness. 


The Royal Street Guild invites you to partake of our world, 
Royal Street. New Orleans. 
Here, the collector of precious memories, aes : 
glorious meals and world artifacts Ro | S (5 ld 
can meander through the street Va treet ul 
that truly reflects its regal name. 
We welcome you. Come now. Come often. 
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Very fine Walnut 
buffet. Holland 
circa 1820. 
English painting, 
Edward Ladell 
1821-1886. 


Commissioned by 


Sir E Johnstone. 


237 Royal Sticet ¢ New Orleans 70130 ¢ 504-524-0282 
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Antiquities that persist. 
Fine art, antiques and jewelry. 
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| Bpraslera(seters the mystique. 


ears Legendary ern of mystical an a More than 
eautiful. More than valuable. ens eee Tee 

Sarason ihr a ete Pes mystically beautiful antique 
rere RST same ct ce ltt] 


the eres Room at Manheim Galleries New Orleans. 


Museum quality, triple-sectioned, 
celadon eT 01 pagoda. 
(1736-1795). Magnificent piece 
ears the seal mark of the 

Ch’ien Lung Period. 

30'/2"H, 13!/2"W. 

Imposing, Pra Cs meer rarest es 
site Rie were tok Otol Lung 
Period wears the sacred fungi 
(ruy-i) medallion necklace. 
133/4"H, 7’W. 

ers) hg undercut, pale meee 
double Rte reese coupe aren 
the rai ien Lung Period. 
Surrounding vine features 
intricately Petar Cerone 


insects and birds. 6”H, 10’W. 
Meera ee eee eee 


The Original 


Manheim 


Galleries 
New Orleans 
Established 1010 


409 NOE Se 
New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 568-1901 


Royal Street * New Orleans 
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For more than a quarter century 

one of America’s best known art galleries 
has helped thousands to build 

their art collections - with confidence 
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EXCLUSIVELY REPRESENTING MAJOR ARTISTS INTERNATIONALLY, INCLUDING 
MAX PAPART, THEO TOBIASSE, OSCAR DE MEJO, JAMES COIGNARD AND BERTHOIS-RIGAL. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES AND CATALOGS. 
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Antiquities that persist. 
Fine art, antiques and jewelry. 





KEIVS ANTIQUES, INC. 


ROYAL COMPANY 












A Treasure House of Antiques 
Antique & Estate jewelry ° Parlor Suites * Works of Art « 


Marble Mantels ¢ Sheffield Furniture * Dining Suites 
Silverware ¢ Bric-a-Brac * Chandeliers 


Jewels of uncommon merit. 
Antique and estate. 


237 Royal Street * New Orleans 70130 * 504-524-0282 325 ROYAL ST. * NEW ORLEANS, LA 70130 - (504) 522-4552 











BARRISTER’S 
> GALLERY 





ROYAL fs SHOP ROYAL STREET. 
== Royal Street Deluxe Royal Street Connoisseur 


Jou * Personal limousine connections.  * Connoisseur Omni Royal 


767 * Deluxe 3 day, 2 night Omni Orleans Suite for 3 days, 2 
sper nights at special rate. 


Royal Orleans accommodations 


at special rate. * All offerings and privileges of 
* Royal Street Guild preferred Royal Street Deluxe package 
restaurant reservations and $675 per couple.* 
special dealer collections. “All prices include tax and gratuities 
$475 per couple.* Prices subject to change 


To Shop Royal Street call 
1-800-THE-OMNI. 
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A very fine antique English William 

and Mary walnut oyster veneer Jewelry From The Past 
low chest of superb color. For Your Future rae” 
Circa 1690. ; 
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cs Art nouveau platinum 
Height: 291/,” diamond and strawberry 
: p Width: 37” 7 baroque pearl pin 
Depth: 221,” 
| 
Baa aaa Luintings, (6 Yyects atrt 
Antique Jewelry, Furniture, Porcelain & Silverware ; ‘ . 
{ AT 343 ROYAL STREET SINCE 1881 : ao) yp wey rae 
3 New Orleans, LA 70130 « (504) 581-6379 Yes} Ce Sireet « New Orleans, WL Pay LU ke Cd ak adel aod 
| ANTIQUES. ..WITH CONFIDENCE 
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Fine 19th 
| 
Century 
| Regina 
WVusic Box 
Sn Carved 
' 
) : Dey 
i ( lik C ab inet WERE TH 
With 20 Disks. — — 7 
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I wn : , ge ln = 
; CU, SHC. 
ESTABLISHED 1912 
630 ROYAL STREET * NEW ORLEANS, LA. 70130 


1-800-544-9440 504-523-5660 











Art Deco by Hamilton, 1927. 









Twenties’ design roars on 
and on. 


Hamilton Classic Editions 
proudly announces the 
registered edition of a true 
American masterpiece. 


The Art Deco. 


First created in 1927 by 
Hamilton, it was the epitome 
of the brash, roaring era in 
which it was born. Elegant. 
Glamorous. Bold. Its artistry 
of design—a blend of daring 
form and practical function 
—makes it a kindred spirit 
to the Chrysler Building, 
the Cord roadster, Radio City 
Music Hall, and other art 
deco masterpieces that could \ 
only be born in America. 


Faithfully reproduced by 
the original creator. 


Now Hamilton has created a 
registered edition of these 
masterpieces—each one a truly 
faithful reproduction of the origi- 
nal, lovirtgly handcrafted and 
hand-assembled down to the most 
minute detail. 

And to ensure the utmost 
authenticity, each is made using 
tools and dies of classic design, 
carefully recast from the original watch. 

Observe the distinctive Roman 
numerals. The 18k yellow-gold electro- 
plate case, contrasting brilliantly with the deep black 
oval bezel. The step second hand. The curved swing- 
ing hinges for a snug, comfortable fit. 

Only one improvement from the original: The 
high-tech Swiss quartz movement for far greater 
accuracy and dependability. 


Enlarged 3 times to show 
the distinctive numerals 
and other artistic details. 


An American masterpiece of 
design, shown actual size. 


An authenticated work of art; 
an astute acquisition. 


‘Today, the original Art Deco 

is highly sought-after but nearly 
impossible to find. Many admirers 
of this masterpiece pay as much as 
$1,200 for the original. Others 
settle for expensive look-alikes 
which lack the Hamilton heritage. 
But you may acquire an authentic 
Hamilton re-creation of this 
masterpiece for just $295. 
Each is numbered, 
registered, and certified. 


First come must be 
first served. 


The number of watches available 
is limited, so orders will be filled in 
exact sequence of postmark dates. 
Orders received after supplies are 
depleted will be regretfully returned. 
For fastest service call 1-800- 
367-4534 extension 8201. (From 

CT, AK or HI call 1-203-855-8717). 
Call Mon-Fri 8:30 am-10 pm, Sat 9 am- 
° pm eastern time. Or, return the 
coupon below. Orders processed 
immediately; phone orders will be 
shipped in 3-5 business days. 


(©1988 Hamilton Classics (MBI) 


Le 


8201 


As an added classic touch, 
3 initials may be engraved 
Please indicate your choice 


Hamilton® Classics 

47 Richards Avenue 

Norwalk, Conn. 06857 

Call Toll Free: 1-800-367-4534 
In Conn., Alaska, Hawaii Call: 1-203-855-8717 


Please send me ___Hamilton Art Deco watch(es) @ $295 (plus 
$3.50 shipping & handling, a total of $298.50* each). | may return my 
watch(es) within 30 days if not satisfied and receive a full refund. 





Name 
Address 


(Please Print Clearly ) 


City/State/Zip 
Tel # 
(_] Payment Enclosed 











(_) Charge my: 
VISA MasterCard [_] Diners Club 


Acct # 














Exp. Date 


Signature 


(All orders subject to acceptance) 


*Conn. residents add $22.39 state sales tax 
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Visionary Champion of American Art 
By Avis Berman 







generation of artists who had no- 
where else to turn. 

Gertrude Whitney, a millionaire’s 
daughter and a millionaire’s wife, 
was disillusioned with her life and 
dissatisfied with her marriage from 
an early age. To escape, she fastened 
onto art, artists and the bohemian 
ambiance of Greenwich Village, tak- 
ing a studio there in 1907. She be- | 
came a sculptor, a triumph more of | 
will than talent. In her new milieu, 
Gertrude met many penniless artists 
who enlisted her sympathies. She fi- 
nanced Morgan Russell, Jo Davidson, 
Maurice Sterne and Alfred Maurer; of 
the seven pictures sold from the his- 
toric exhibition of The Eight in 1908, 
she bought four; she gave a thousand 
dollars to the epochal Armory Show 
in 1913. But to expand her patronage 
further and still maintain a private 
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TODAY WE ARE SO used to the phrase for the art museum in town, its out- 
“American art” that no one gives it look was firmly expatriate: The trust- 
a second thought. American art is ees preferred to collect the treasures 
taught, bought, subsidized, discussed, of virtually every culture but their 
exhibited and appreciated on a scale own. In 1909, one trustee remarked 
that few familiar with the history of | to the museum’s president: ‘What do 
the fine arts in this country would you mean by American art? Do you 
have dared to predict or imagine. mean English or French or what? 
In the early years of the twentieth There is nothing American worth 
century, however, the situation was _ notice.” His claim went undisputed. 
radically different for artists of inde- Two who did consider American 
pendent leanings. Even in New York, _ things worth notice were a pair of 
which offered the best of universally | remarkable women: Gertrude Van- 
depressing possibilities as the na-  derbilt Whitney and Juliana Rieser 
tion’s emerging cultural capital, seri- | Force. Together they established and 
ous painters and sculptors tended to nurtured the Whitney Museum of 
be ignored or scorned. John Sloan American Art, the first public collec- 
















COLLECTION OF WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 
« © NTS: 









said of that period, “We always re- _ tion dedicated solely to preserving, 
garded contemporary success as ar- showing and promoting contempo- Bj. 3 
ene ; i 4 : : 2 Through her partnership with Gertrude Van- 
tistic failure.” Fewer than six com- rary American art. To it—and its two derbilt. Whitney, Juliana Force (above left) 
mercial galleries sold or showed the guiding spirits—belongs a large share supported America’s contemporary artists 
work of living American artists, and of the credit for opening the eyes of © 2nd was largely responsible for the founding 
Leon 2 : A ; of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
only two were willing to gamble Americans to their visual heritage in 1930. ABOVE: Juliana Force at the Whitney 









on anything out of the ordinary. As and for alleviating the plight of a Studio Club, circa 1920, by Guy Péne du Bois. 











continued on page 80 








~ America. Museum-Authenticated Reproductions 
and Adaptations of Country Antiques. 


_ America’s love affair with “country” 
und the America Collection by Lane 
. s truly a phenomenon of our time. 
Perhaps a reach- 
THE ing for tradi- 


Con AsieAN ON 


tional roots in a 
high-tech age. 





7. = Whatever the 
CG reason, our 
EWEN furniture 3 
OLK:AR reproductions 


and adaptations 
Jauthenticated by the Museum of 
American Folk 
Art offer a 

unique decorat- 
ing Opportunity. 
And, at ordinary 
furniture prices, 
each heirloom- 
quality piece 

is an extra- 
ordinary value, including exceptional 
apholstery from Lane’s Pearson and Venture 
divisions. The selection of styles and finishes 
makes America 
perfectly suited to any 
decorating preference. 
From pure country to 
contemporary. From 
Shaker to Scandina- 
vian or eclectic. If you 
wish to create a 
Southwestern look, 

















there’s a wide range of 

styles from our America 

West Collection. Most 

oe styles are available in scrubbed 
te pine or a weathered gray 

Tumbleweed finish. Selected 

accent pieces come in Buttermilk 

Blue and Nordic White. For 

a complete America 

catalog, send $4 to The 

lane: @oninces,, Dept. 

AM-22M, Altavista, VA 

24517-0151. And for the 

name of your nearest 

America dealer, call . 

1-800-447-2882 : | : 


toll free. | 









We're not just mak- 
ing furniture. We’re 
making history. 
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life, Gertrude needed a lieutenant, 
someone who could mediate between 
her and the struggling, striving 
hordes of artists deserving help. The 
solution was Juliana Force. 

Juliana Force and Gertrude Whit- 
ney met around 1907, and their part- 
nership lasted until the latter’s death 
in 1942. Gertrude was secretive and 
reserved, whereas Juliana was warm 
and ebullient—a woman with a tem- 


per to match her red hair—but they 





Juliana Force’s constantly evolving living 
room (above right, circa 1931) reveals her 
interest in Victoriana and the Rococo Reviv- 
al. Instrumental in bringing American art- 
ists to the public’s attention, Juliana Force 
purchased for the museum Charles Sheeler’s 
River Rouge Plant, 1932 (above), and Early 
Sunday Morning, 1930, by Edward Hopper. 


COURTESY WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART 


JULIANA FORCE 





Visionary Champion of American Art 
continued from page 
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PARES 


shared an appetite for experience and 
a dissatisfaction with orthodoxy. 
Beginning as Gertrude’s secretary 
and studio manager and eventually 
becoming the director of all Whitney- 
related art activities, Juliana was the 
dynamo who powered the democ- 
ratization of art. From the early teens 
until her death in 1948, she turned 
the Whitney Studio, the Whitney 
Studio Club and the Whitney Studio 
Galleries, which all culminated in the 
Whitney Museum, into the greatest 








single sponsor of living American 


artists. Ignoring names and rules, she — 


backed her judgment decisively by 
purchasing works by artists she liked 
and believed in. 

Long before they had won fame or 
reputation, Edward Hopper, Stuart 
Davis, Gaston Lachaise, John Sloan, 
Charles Sheeler, Joseph Stella, 
Charles Demuth, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Reginald Marsh, William 
Glackens and Raphael Soyer reaped 
the benefit of her largesse. Juliana 
was impulsive, she had favorites, but 
she was pivotal to a transformation of 
taste that took root in the 1920s and 
is still in evidence today. 

Through her increasingly power- 
ful position, Juliana alerted the public 
to the vitality and worth of native 
styles, themes and traditions. Her 
doughty advocacy took many forms: 
scouting and subsidizing artists 
through commissions, stipends, rent- 
free studios and loans that were never 
expected to be repaid, lobbying for 


favorable legislation, and presiding , 


over a full roster of exhibitions. Most 
of all she believed that buying art was 
good for artists. She once interrupted 
a roomful of museum directors guilty 
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The Courtship 
Etching in an edition of 99 prints 
and 10 artist’s proofs. 
Image size: 20% x 157% ins. 
$1,500 


THE MOSS PORTFQGLIO, Dept. C. 1055 Thomas Jefferson St., N.W., palit eel DC 20007 (202) 338-5598 
40 page, full color catalog of prints, $10 
. st NY Moss: The Making of an Etehing, on VHS video film, $20 
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To The Trade. 
Available ffom showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide. 








Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 
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THE BOSTON COMPANY HAS A SIMPLE 
APPROACH TO PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
BANKING: 

SERVE EVERY CLIENT AS IF THAT 
CLIENT WERE OUR ONLY CLIENT. 

BECAUSE WE KNOW YOU ALWAYS 
HAVE A CHOICE. 

SO OUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
BANKERS MAKE IT THEIR MISSION TO 
CONFIRM YOUR CHOICE, EVERY DAY. 
TO ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS, AS WELL 
AS RESPOND TO THEM. 

FOR INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, 


PERSONAL LENDING, MONEY MARKET 


INVESTMENTS, RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGES, 
OR ANY OTHER FINANCIAL SERVICE, 5 a) 
WE HAVE A PERSONAL INVESTMENT ad 
BANKER TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS* 
IF YOU'RE A FINANCIALLY SUCCESSFUL 
INDIVIDUAL DESIRING THE HIGHEST , = 
POSSIBLE LEVEL OF PERSONAL SERVICE, 
CONTACT THE BOSTON COMPANY. THE BOSTON COM ARN 
BaTiO gOOC- CALL BOS Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
( F800-225-5267). Member FDIC. An Equal Housing Lender. @ 
AND ENJOY THE SUBSTANTIAL ADVAN- 
TAGES OF BEING A PRIVILEGED CLIENT. acieal 


“Certain products may not be available in all states. a. 
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of proposing abstruse theories on the 
proper means of encouraging art 
with: “If you love a woman, marry 
her. If you like a painting, buy it.” 
Gertrude Whitney paid the bills, but 
Juliana Force ran the show. 

And quite a show it was. As Juliana 
said when she introduced a friend to 
John Ringling North, “He runs his 
circus and we run ours.” She was per- 
fectly aware that she was one of the 
Whitney’s main attractions. Even ina 
profession that cultivated mavericks 
and exalted originals, she stood out in 
her love of the audacious. 

She was not conventionally beauti- 
ful, but her wit and volatility made 
artists want to capture her undeni- 
able charm. Her portrait was painted 
by John Sloan and Guy Peéne du Bois; 
she was sketched by John Butler 
Yeats and James Montgomery Flagg, 


T 


sculpted by Gaston Lachaise and Jane 
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JULIANA FORCE 


Visionary Champion of American Art 
continued from page 80 


Wasey, and photographed by Cecil 
Beaton. She always retained a soft 
spot for artists. Well into her seventh 
decade, she would climb endless 
flights of stairs to studios, comment- 
ing only, “Artists live closer to heaven 
than anyone else.” 

Juliana urged others to trust their 
intuitive responses. In essence, 
“Think for yourself” was her credo. 
“Do not read too much criticism on 
art. At the beginning it is apt to para- 
lyze thought ....Go directly to the 
work of art and face it alone. Do not 
remember anything anybody has 
said about it. ... And when you look 
at a picture, be sure you do not search 
too hard for that little name, or that 
big name, in the corner of the canvas. 
Some collectors are made in this 
very dull, joyless way. It may be very 
good on the day of the auction, but 
to me it is like looking at happiness 


through another man’s eyes. .. . Buy 
pictures, not names. The last thing 
to interest you in a work of art is the 
name of the artist. Pictures should be 
seen, not heard.” 

Juliana Force’s most singular 
achievement—bringing the Whitney 
Museum into being in 1930—was an 
extension of her robust temperament. 
She changed the received idea of how 
a museum-should look and what a 
museum should entail. The conven- 
tional function of a museum was to 
be a repository of the past. The exis- 
tence of the working artist was ac- 
knowledged only reluctantly, if at all. 


Juliana’s special insight was a 


wholehearted repudiation of the ten- 
uous, impersonal tie between artists 
and museums. She valued intimate 
involvement and hospitable prem- 
ises, and those values governed 
her stewardship of the Whitney. Art- 


















You could go to great lengths to keep 
ugly spills off your carpets. 

Or you could simply get Du Pont 
Certified Stainmaster™ carpet. 

Then, you can handle most common 
household spills with soap and water. 

Even if they’ve sat for hours. 

And that'll leave you leaping for joy. 
Instead of other things. 








ists were her advisors, her curators, 
her companions. What they found 


within the museum—a row of 
salmon-pink town houses on West 
Eighth Street—was a warm welcome. 
With its deep carpets, neutral walls, 
small galleries and friendly atten- 
dants, the museum had the look of a 
‘private house. 

On the top floor, running the en- 
tire length of the museum, was Juli- 
ana’s apartment, where she plotted 
and entertained. Upstairs, her taste 
Was as perspicacious as downstairs. 
The tiny wrought-iron elevator, 
painted Chinese red, opened onto 
rooms considered so odd that a mag- 
azine featured them primarily for 
their sovereign eccentricity. 

A pioneering collector of Victori- 
ana, Juliana resided among Rococo 
Revival and lacquered papier-maché 
furniture, petticoated hassocks, ala- 


JULIANA FORCE 


Visionary Champion of American Art 


baster ornaments and carved blacka- 
moors strewn over a field of flowered 
Brussels carpets. On the walls hung 
works by nineteenth-century folk 
artists and such contemporaries as 
Charles Sheeler, Stuart Davis, Joseph 
Stella, Preston Dickinson, Abraham 
Walkowitz, Niles Spencer, Guy Péne 
du Bois and Glenn O. Coleman. At 
the time, conventional taste deemed 
these artists nearly as uncouth as the 
self-taught limners. 

Juliana had a passion for making 
over, and she owned and renovated 
houses in Pennsylvania, New York 
State and England. The one closest to 
her heart was Barley Sheaf Farm, in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, not far 
from Doylestown, where she was 
born in 1876. She and her husband, 
Dr. Willard B. Force, a dentist, bought 
the unassuming property in 1914 and 
turned it into a showplace. In the sec- 












REG Us pat a TM OFF 


CARPET FIBERS 


ondhand stores and back roads of 
Bucks County, Juliana first embarked 
on what would be an enduring love 
affair with American folk art. 

Stiffly posed Colonial portraits, 
theorem paintings on velvet, fanciful 
etchings of historical incidents, quilts, 
hand-carved toys, cigar-store Indi- 
ans—Juliana had an eye for them all. 
Recognizing the vernacular idiom as 
a vigorous manifestation of the indig- 
enous American culture she and Ger- 
trude were championing, Juliana 
Force became one of the earliest and 
most authoritative collectors of folk 
and Shaker art. With her blessing, the 
Whitney Studio Club sponsored the 
first exhibition of American folk art 
in February 1924. 

Juliana’s collecting forays were ad- 
venturous in other ways as well. 
Once she was behind the wheel, any- 
thing could happen, since she was a 


continued on page 92 
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Grace Your 
Home With 


Beautiful 
Books 


Now you can 

acquire the finest collection 
ever created of the world’s 
great classics. 


Wrat one single characteristic do all fine homes share in 
common? 

Books. Beautiful books. 

Surviving architectural styles and all the changes in 
fashion ... virtually all fine homes have been celebrated for 
their private collections of beautiful books. 

Discerning men and women have especially sought to 
grace their homes with distinctive, leather-bound editions 
of the great classics ... meaningful books which will retain 
their special beauty for generations! 


Today, such books are not easily acquired. Yet now, asa 
reader of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, you are cordially 
invited to own “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” in 
leather-bound editions so beautiful they will enhance 
even the most noteworthy private library and the most 


elegant home. 
Fine leather-bound books of the quality you may now 


acquire have a unique feel of luxury ... the characteristic 
aroma of quality leather ... and an aura of distinction. 
Beautifully designed and crafted, they lend significance to 
every home. 
Like fine art, 
these volumes will be treasured forever. 

The titles include the greatest novels the world has ever 
known... Melville’s Moby Dick, and Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
for example; the immortal classics like Plato’s Republic, 
and Homer’s Iliad; great works of wit like Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels; works of beauty like Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. 
Here are the books you will enjoy for a lifetime and will be 
proud to hand on to future generations of your family. 


(continued on next page) 
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The pride of craftsmanship 

in every feature and detail. 
Each book will be crafted to perfection with the rich lustre, 
feel, and distinctive aroma that are unique only to genuine 
leather. Each will have a “hubbed” spine, moiré fabric 
endpapers, a bound-in ribbon page marker, acid-free pages 
gilded on all three sides, and a thread-sewn binding. 

No two volumes will be the same. The genuine full 
leather bindings will be of many colors and grains. Each 
will be deeply inlaid with real 22kt gold on the spine. And 
each will have complementary designs on both covers. 
Even the sizes will vary. 

Every volume will be magnificently illustrated. In many 
cases, authentic illustrations from the period of the master- 
piece will be used. In others, original works of art have 
been commissioned expressly for this collection. 


Subscription restricted. 
The Easton Press edition of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever 


Written” is available only by advance subscription. These 
books will never be made available for sale in stores of any 
kind. 


Your first book is available through this Special Intro- 
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ductory Invitation for only $19.50! Receive your first book 
at this low introductory price, and see for yourself how 
truly magnificent these Easton Press leather-bound edi- 
tions really are! 

Subsequent volumes will be priced at just $35.00 each. 
This favorable price is guaranteed for the first two full 
years, subject thereafter to minor adjustments. 


Convenient acquisition plan. 
Books will be issued to subscribers at the convenient rate 
of one per month. You will have a full month to enjoy each 
volume before receiving the next one. And you pay for 
only one book at a time. 
You will never receive any books that you do not wish to 
acquire. A list of the 100 books scheduled in the collection 


will be sent to you. You may indicate which titles, if any,’ 


you do not wish to receive. You may return any volume 
within 30 days fora full refund, and you may cancel your 
subscription at any time. 

To accept this invitation, simply complete the Preferred 
Subscription Reservation and return it today. Nothing 
more is necessary to create a fine leather-bound library of 
distinction in your home. 
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Fully bound 
in genuine leather. 
Accents of 
real 22kt gold! 


Not all 
leather-bound books 
are created equal. 


Do not confuse these masterful editions 
with books of lesser stature. Some books 
widely advertised today appear to be 
leather but aren't; others are only par- 
tially bound in leather. 


This Easton Press collection represents 
the standard of excellence in leather- 
bound books. These editions are fully 
bound in premium leather. And these 
books are large, full-sized editions with 
all the features you’d want: acid-neutral 
paper stock, elegant satin moiré end- 
sheets, plentiful illustrations and pains- 
taking attention to construction details. 
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Books shown smaller than actual size. 
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Preferred Subscription Reservation 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


No payment required now. 
Simply mail this 
Subscription Reservation. 


Please send me the first volume of “The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written” bound in 
genuine leather, and reserve a subscription in my name. I understand that this first 
volume will be billed to me at $19.50, and that further volumes will be sent at the rate of 


one per month at $35.00* each. 


I also understand that a list of books scheduled for future monthly shipment will be 
sent to me in order that I may indicate any titles on this list which I do not wish to receive. 
And I further understand that I may return any book within 30 days for a refund, and that 
either party may cancel this subscription agreement at any time. 


Payment Options (Check One) 
L) Charge each volume when shipped to 
my: CL] MasterCard L] VISA 


Credit Card No 


Expiration Date 
U) Enclosed is $19.50** (payable to The 
Easton Press) for my first volume. 

CO) Bill me $19.50** prior to shipment for 

my first volume. 


*Plus $2.50 per book for shipping and handling 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Signature 


**Connecticut Residents pay $20.96 to include 
sales tax. 
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SOME START TRENDS, OTHERS CREATE LEGENDS. 





J E E FCO | WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 
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White's Chest 


Solid cherry furniture designed for 
home and office. Catalog $5.00 
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CABINETMAKERS 


Inquiries: 445A Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101 (207) 774-3791 
210 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106 (215) 922-6440 
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Visionary Champion of American Art 
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demon driver or, rather, steerer. Like 
Gertrude Stein, she could not master 
parking or reversing. She went for- 
ward and that was all. Dr. Force, not. 
surprisingly, forbade her the use of 
his shiny new Packard; instead Juli-. , 
ana demolished a series of sturdy sta- >. 
tion wagons able to withstand assault . | , 
as the world made way for her. — 
Remembering those harrowing trips, . 
one of her nephews said, “Aunt J.. 
drove fearlessly and dreadfully. Once 
she overturned her station wagon in 

a ditch. Another time she started on 

a trip to Philadelphia, changed her 
mind, asking a passing stranger to 
turn the car around for her, and 
headed back. Just as well for 
Philadelphia.” 

In 1948, after four decades as a for- - 
midable creative personality, Juliana 
Force died and was forgotten by all 
but scholars and the artists whose ca- 
reers she had transformed. Perhaps 
this was inevitable, as she fulfilled 
herself through the accomplishments 
of others. And no matter how imperi- 
ous or overbearing she grew, Juliana 
did not use her position for personal 
aggrandizement. She loved power, 
but she never lost a sense of obliga- 
tion. If she fought, she almost always 
had some object other than herself in 
view. There is no memorial to her in 
the Whitney Museum at its present 
location at Seventy-fifth Street and 
Madison Avenue. Nor would she 
have wanted one. 

As someone who discarded letters, 
avoided keeping records, steered 
clear of reminiscing and was unable 
to recall the facts of her life with any 
accuracy, Juliana cared little for pos- 
terity. She would have agreed with 
Robert Frost when he wrote, “In art, 
politics, school, church, business, love 
or marriage—in a piece of work orin_ - 
a career, strongly spent is synony- 
mous with kept.” For Juliana Force, - 
who lavished her life on artists and 
their work, the vital part she played 
was reward enough.0 


Avis Berman's biography of Juliana Force 
will be published by Atheneum in 1989. 
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Introducing Corian Sierra. 
What nature would have made if she could have. 


Now Corian transcends nature. eautifully with today’s modern decors and Eurostyling 
With an elegant new stone look for countertops and Because it’s CoriAN, Sierra comes with Du Ponts 
vanities that offers an almost miraculous resistance to stains, _ limited warranty which lasts an unprecedented 10 years 
scratches and cigarette burns. See new Corin Sierra at your Authorized Corian 
It's new Corian Sierra from Du Pont. And it blends itchen and Bath Dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages 
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Pure brilliance. 
A fantasy in crystal and silver. 


SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE 


In the tradition of Steuben and Baccarat...an 
original work of art by the internationally- 
renowned sculptor James Carpenter, whose 
works have been exhibited at the Smithsonian 
and leading museums throughout the world. 
Each piece is personally hand-signed by the 


ENLARGED TO SHOW DETAIL 
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artist. Like a mountain of sparkling ice, your 
sculpture is alive with the magic of full-lead 
crystal. The penguins are solid sterling silver. 
And the combination is dazzling! Each im- 
ported sculpture is crafted of hand-gathered 
crystal and is individually hand-polished. $135. 


Crystal Fantasy exclusively from The Franklin Mint. 


ORDER 


The Franklin Mint 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my order for “Crystal Fantasy” by 
James Carpenter, to be ‘craftéd in full-lead crystal 
and sterling silver. 

I need send no money now. Please bill me $33.75* 
when my sculpture is ready to be sent, and the bal- 
ance in three equal monthly installments of $33.75* 
each, after shipment. 


*Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of 33. for shipping and handling. 


FORM Please mail by February 29, 1988. 
Limit of one sculpture per person. 
Signature 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 
a2 
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studio crespi/foto lilio giovara 


NEW YORK 


225, EAST 57 STREET - PH 
CONTRACT DIVISION 


IDCNY 30-20 THOMSON AVES 


L.LC. PHONE 212 / 371 3705 
TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 
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MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL, 02 / 709109 - 783574 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 


180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 
PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 
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US. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE 
PHONE 213/854-0990 
TELEX 6831296 


TORONTO - CANADA 


THE ART SHOPPE 
2131 YONGE STREET 
PHONE 416/487-3211 
FAX 416/487-3221 





DALLAS - TEXAS 


DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 





WASHINGTON, D.C 


REPRESENTATIVE SHOW? 
REMARK AMERICA, INC 
THE DESIGN CENTER 
300 D STREET S.W. SUIT 
PHONE 202 / 488.4895 
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CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


A Special Advertising Section for Decorative Carpets. 





Graceful, undulating design is created in this elegant custom carpet, ‘‘Cascades,’’ hand tufted of wool in the United States by Edward Fields, 


Incorporated. The room design is by Rona Levine Interiors, ISID, Great Neck, New York. The photograph is by Peter Paige Associates, Inc 
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PURE WOOL PILE 


Circle Reader Service Card No. 4 
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Every generation establishes its own traditions. 
Let Couristan’s new generation of area rugs | 
make your home one you will be proud of. 


OURISTAN 


CREATIVE ELEGANCE IN AREA RUGS AND FINE BROADLOOM 
A TRUSTED NAME SINCE 1926 


Send $4 for Kashimar and Interpretations catalogs and your nearest dealer to: 
Couristan, Inc. Dept. AD-2-88, 919 Third Ave., N.Y., NY 10022 
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ORIENTAL RUG CENTER 


Unlimited Worldwide Selection 
for Design Conscious Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Lancaster Avenue 
Haverford, PA 19041 

215.525.0333 


938 Old York Road 
Abington, PA 19001 
215.885.5333 


PARAMUS, NJ 
556 Route 17 North 
Paramus, NJ 07652 

201.444.6969 


LONG ISLAND, NY 
38 Walt Whitman Road 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 
516.385.1717 


- MILLBURN, NJ 

327 Millburn Avenue 

Millburn, NJ 07041 
201.376.0730 


PRINCETON 
2817 U.S. Route 1 South 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 

609.883.6666 


arr 








This design is Mohajeran Sarough, 9 x 12. 
Also available in other sizes from Romani, Inc. 


At PTK you can choose from a rainbow of erential Gree 
prolific patterns and hundreds of sizes. Our Oriental Rug 
Centers offer fine carpets with exceptional value and service. 
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Circle Reader Service Card No. 5 ; ee: 





Persian Heriz IR-1, \vory/Navy 







Roma Bakshayesh B-546, \vory/Navy Roma Gashgaie S-504, Ivory/Navy Roma Kashan M-547, lvory/Navy 


onnoisseurs have a word for it: 


Discriminating designers as.well as knowledgeable people with a superb range of rugs from India and more than 50 fine 
wees ee icone lealebETiliieatatotm cee nemua lil Persian design rugs from our Romanian Collection in 
Par-Inco. Pictured in the top row are two designs from contemporary colors—unsurpassed for their beauty. 
For further information or the location of the select 

dealer nearest you, write or call 1-800-255-3610 
and join the many connoisseurs who have a 
word for fine Oriental rugs—Par-Inco. 






fed in Tabriz, Iran, these 
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GENUINE HAND-KNOTTED 
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Today's Pleasure. Tomorrow's Treasure. 


The very soul of centuries old Persian artistry is captured in this elegant 
handmade Tabriz carpet. Just one of our extensive collection of genuine 
Persian Oriental rug masterpieces. Each a veritable Time capsule of enchantment 
from Parvizian, to enrich your today—and all your tomorrows. 


-©Parvizian, 


Mero sb. KP WTEC. EB -S 
The Largest Oriental Rug Dealer in the U.S.A. 


HOUSTON, TX (713) 621-7000 * DALLAS, TX (214) 559-3000 e SAN ANTONIO, TX (512) 824-9393 e NEW ORLEANS, LA (504) 522-1200 
¢ NASHVILLE, TN (615) 292-7070 * TYSON’S CORNER (WASHINGTON, D.C. SUBURB), VA (703) 734-7979 ® BETHESDA, MD (301) 654-8989 
e ATLANTA, GA (404) 266-8888 ¢ NY METRO AREA: FORT LEE, NJ (201) 941-4700 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 10 
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PROPER ENGLISH VILLAGE DECORATION 
WALLCOVERING AND FURNISHING FABRIC 


RAINTREE DESIGNS 


D & D BUILDING ® 979 THIRD AVENUE ® NYC 10022 ® 212-477-8594 


Based on E.E Bensons LY erste and Lucia” 


TRE TLUING COLLECTION 
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Tour de Force 


Uivid Setting for 
Donald and Barbara Tober 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY KEITH IRVINE AND THOMAS FLEMING 
_ TEXT BY PATRICIA WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


LEFT: Mr. and Mrs. Donald Tober in their Park Avenue apart- 
ment. “Red is definitely my color,” declares Barbara Tober. 


BELOW: “In New York you need to be reminded of nature,” 
observes Mrs. Tober, noting the animal theme that begins 
in the entrance hall sitting room and continues throughout 
the apartment. The 1890 hunting scene is by W. L. Starkey. 
Ocelot-patterned carpeting by Stark. opposite: “We were 
thrilled by the idea of bold red draperies in the living 
room,” says Keith Irvine. “Very 1880s.” On low table is a 
2nd-century Hellenic-Roman marble head the Tobers 
found in Egypt. Satin draperies, Brunschwig & Fils, with 
fringe from Scalamandré. Floral chintz, Cowtan & Tout. 
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ABOVE: “It made my heart leap,” recalls Mrs. Tober of the watercolor Still Life with 
Rosewood Table by John Stuart Ingle. It hangs between a pair of 1930s torchéres from 
Gloria Swanson’s house, found at Newel. Biedermeier side chair from Gene Tyson. 


BRAVURA, WHICH THE dictionary de- 
fines as “a show of daring or bril- 
liance,” demands the kind of 
informed sorcery that designer Keith 
Irvine, of Irvine and Fleming, most 
enjoys. For the Park Avenue apart- 
ment of Donald and Barbara Tober, 
Irvine and company have created a 
progression of abundantly theatrical 
rooms, filled with a mood of fantasy 
and historical allusion. 

As the partner most involved in 
the project, Irvine discovered in Bar- 
bara Tober someone temperamen- 


tally disposed to grand gestures. Tall, 
exuberant, self-assured, she is editor- 
in-chief of Bride’s magazine. “Keith 
was wonderful,” says Mrs. Tober. 
“He made a thorough effort to know 
us. And he is very imaginative. He 
takes an idea and runs with it.” Of 
the apartment, she says decisively, 
“Red is what you see first, and you go 
on seeing it everywhere.” Assidu- 
ously applied to walls, draperies and 
furniture, tones of cranberry, terra 
rosa, Venetian red, poppy, orange- 
rose and watermelon add a rich, 


LEFT: “The living room is an international, eclectic, urban room,” says Irvine. “It could 
easily be in London, New York or Paris.” At left rear is a buoyant Art Déco figure, 
a Giacometti gilt-bronze standing lamp, and an Italian Neoclassical armchair. 
A pair of spiral-fluted columns flank the entrance to the dining room. FOLLOWING 
PAGES: “We needed a strong architectural background for the library,” recalls Irvine. 
The lacquered room bears faux-porphyry columns with gilded capitals. The 19th-cen- 
tury English cylinder desk is from Kentshire. Fonthill fabric draped over table. 
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transforming warmth. The reds are 
supported by delicious greens: jade, 
jungle, mint, apple and hunting green. 
And the animal patterns scattered 
throughout—zebra and tiger stripes, 
ocelot and antelope-dapple—leave a 
trail of primitiveness and mystery 
upon this lush domestic landscape. 
An associate of Manhattan’s Amer- 
ican Craft Museum, Mrs. Tober is 
iso deeply involved in contempora- 
rafts. “We love the handmade, 
‘r it is old handmade or new 
e, she says. Irvine’s under- 
this partiality matched his 
Ow hand-applied decora- 
tion. ( course of three “fun, 
instructi\ ifting, frustrating” 
years, the n .voms in the Tobers’ 
apartment were transformed with a 
blitz of trompe l'oeil and faux paint- 
ing, lacquering and gilding. 
Now the living room’s sumptuous 
backgrounds—ceiling overlaid with 


104 


gold and silver tea paper; pale walls 
lacquered until they gleam like pearl; 
doors and door frames painted a 
golden-flecked faux-tortoiseshell— 
contrast with the relaxed character 
of the painted floor, done in a fresh 
apple green. “We chose the green,” 
says Irvine, “to pick up all the other 
greens. And the three good rugs an- 
chor all the spindly-legged furni- 
ture, which attaches itself to the 
upholstered pieces.” Furnishings 
mingle French eighteenth-century 
pieces with a pair of 1930s Bakelite 
torchéres from the Hollywood home 
of the late Gloria Swanson, and a 
large Chinese red-lacquer marriage 
chest brought back from the Orient 
by the Tobers. 

Contiguous to the living room. is 
the Venetian-inspired dining room. 
Fabric-covered walls have been sat- 
urated a deep earth-red; the gold-pa- 


continued on page 196 


ABOVE: “Dining should be an extraterrestrial 
event,” says Barbara Tober. Gilded pedestals, 
urns and festoons, as well as 19th-century 
Italian Baroque cornices from Newel, set the 
tone for the dining room. Scalamandré drap- 
ery trim and striped chair fabric. Celestial- 
inspired cotton from Brunschwig & Fils. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: A set of 19th-century English 
hunting engravings, The Bachelors Meet, and 
a contemporary Mughal-style horse painting 
animate the private sitting room. Leather- 
covered wing chair and Regency mahogany 
armchair from Kentshire. Clarence House 
chintz. Lee Jofa wallcovering. Stark carpeting. 


opposiTE: The romantic master bedroom is “a 
fin-de-siécle fantasy,” says Irvine. Ivory lace 
from Greeff drapes the bed and windows. 
The Louis XVI-style mirror is from Frederick 
P. Victoria & Son. On chaise, a Cowtan & Tout 
ribbon print. Clarence House wall upholstery. ’ 
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Neoclassical Theme “7 Palm Beach 


, for an Oceanfront Apartment 


Cool Palette 


AIME ARDILES-ARCE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY TH MAS BRITT, ASID TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY J 
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Thomas Britt chose a Neoclassical look for Saurine and Eugene Brown’s oceanfront apartment in Palm Beach. “I felt I was really in control of the 
effects I was seeking,” says the designer. opposite: A Kent-style console from Hyde Park holdsa replica bust of the Apollo Belvedere. above: In the study and 
throughout, mirrored walls and minimal color heighten the illusion of space, as does the geometric pattern of faux-marbre floors. Mounted on 
mirrored panels are carved-wood plaques. The faience bust once belonged to the legendary Nancy Lancaster. Candlestick lamps from Kentshire. 


AT FIRST GLANCE, the apartment may 
surprise people who think they’ve 
“come to recognize the hallmarks of 
Thomas Britt’s style. “And that’s the 
problem,” says the designer. ‘’Type- 
casting is as boring to me as it is to an 
actor. I felt that I was becoming 
thought of as somebody who special- 
izes in a comfortable English country 
look—warm, pretty, safe.” It wasn’t 
simply a question of style, however. 
“] feel I’ve grown lately, or would it 
be presumptuous to say that my cli- 
ents have?” 

Whichever the case, out of a neu- 
tral shell in Palm Beach, Britt has cre-~ 
ated a poised and glittering interior 
for Kansas City real estate executive 


Eugene Brown and his wife, Saurine. 
(Britt, also from Kansas City, has 
known the couple for many years.) It 
is clearly a change of pace, a delib- 
erate attempt to evoke something of 
the spareness and classical grandeur 
of Palladio within the confines of 
contemporary proportions. “I was 
lucky in that the apartment is on the 
second floor, so you have the right 
relationship with the exterior, as you 
would on an Italian piano nobile,” 
explains Britt. “The ultimate effect is 
that you don’t feel you’re in an apart- 
ment at all, but in a rather grand Ro- 
man villa by the sea.” 

These effects are achieved by a 
skillful mix of artifice and simplicity, 


ease 


lavishness and austerity. “There are a 
few things I’m quite proud of,” says 
Britt. “For example, there isn’t a sin- 
gle picture in any of the rooms, and 
there’s very little color—essentially 
black and off-white with splashes of 
gold.” A series of motifs are applied 
throughout in an almost modular 
way, such as the Britt-designed tables 
painted to resemble black granite, 
which appear in several configura- 
tions throughout the space. 

The overall effect is of extraordi- 
nary spaciousness. The designer 
achieved this by placing the entrance 
at the very center of the apartment, 
with vistas running the length of the 


continued on page 198 
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“The mirrored accents by the living room windows make 
the océan part of the composition,” says Britt, who de- 
signed slatted wooden window coverings to modulate the 
intense Florida light. Regency-style armchairs throughout 
the apartment are a variation of a Thomas Hope design. 
Cotton fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Hansen brass lamps. 









ABOVE: Chairs in the dining room are grouped around one of two faux- 
granite tables of Thomas Britt’s invention. “Six and six, the perfect size 
for conversation,” says the designer. BELOW: The spare lines of a guest 
bedroom are repeated in the mirror and table. Tiffany crystal vases. 








“This apartment is unusual for me in that I’ve 
focused entirely on pieces from Britain and 
Jie MRC ERS a eae Bac eB Ue ele ULC Le 
except the Thai silk I used here and there, 
and that’s rather neutral.” The Baroque-style 
terra-cotta busts are mounted on wooden 
brackets. Bedcoverings on the four-poster, 
Brunschwig & Fils. Hansen standing lamps. 
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Manhattan Vignette 


Ann and Gordon Gettys Fifth Avenue Guest Suite 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY HAIL 
TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


JUST PICTURE A GUESTHOUSE Way up in the sky—a Getty 
guesthouse, that is—way up on the thirty-first floor of a 
very modern, very New York building on Fifth Avenue. 
There are five compact rooms—six, if you stretch it a 
bit—all rather smallish, but not for a minute perceived 
that way. Anthony Hail, the well-known San Francisco 
interior designer, wisely decided to ignore the smallness of 
the space. He simply went ahead and put big things in 
little places, calmly going about his business as though he 


“Apart from the Gettys’ antiques, I wanted to slant the design toward 
the modern,” says Anthony Hail. BELOw: Jackson Pollock’s No. 28, 1949. 


were decorating rooms twice the size—and for tall people. iq 


You know it when these Gettys are in a room. Gordon’ 
Getty is over six feet tall, as are the four Getty sons. Beauti- 
ful red-headed Ann Getty is, at the very least, statuesque. 
And though this apartment was designed primarily to 
catch the spillover of Getty guests and business asso- 
ciates—the Gettys’ main apartment is a bit higher up Fifth 
Avenue—it must be kept in mind that Gettys still drop 
by and their oldest son, Peter, often lives in the apartment. 


opposite: “The rooms are small,” says Hail of Ann and Gordon Getty’s 


Fifth Avenue guest apartment, “but the location is just wonderful.” ~ 
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PRECEDING PAGES: An 18th-century Chinese lacquer screen, unusual for its depiction of Portuguese 
figures, provides a rich backdrop for the living room. The leather-covered chair is Bieder- 
meier, as is the table in the left corner supporting an array of family photographs and a French 
19th-century bronze clock. The sofa pillows were created from an antique Indian sari cloth. 


With the furnishings, Hail has gone big, bold and 
blatantly Biedermeier, using fine examples of the characteristic blond 
wood and black lacquer early-nineteenth-century German pieces with 
abandon—in the living room, dining area and bedrooms. 


So make way. There is no truck with pygmy pieces here. 
Saving space was Anthony Hail’s and, especially, Ann 





covered in pale silk from mainland China and scattered ! 


with cushions made from eighteenth-century Indian sari ' 


1 


Getty’s main concern. She knows exactly what she wants 
when she wants it. So no heavy draperies, please. All the 
windows are covered with Roman shades, which give a 
clean, pared-down look. When raised, they reveal breath- 


cloth and bound in black silk cording. On the adjoining 
round Biedermeier table, Ann Getty keeps photographs of ; 
family and friends, vases spilling with flowers, andalamp | 


made from an early-nineteenth-century Chinese vase. >; 
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taking views of the city. 

All walls in the apartment are upholstered to achieve ‘a 
quiet, soothing atmosphere,” says Hail, who used various 
raw silks in different shades of beige, imported from main- 
land China, for the job. “It gives a serene, peaceful look,” 
he says. The unobtrusive taupe-and-white carpet carries 
out the feeling. 

But with the furnishings, Hail has gone big, bold 
and blatantly Biedermeier, using fine examples of the 
characteristic blond wood and black lacquer early- 
nineteenth-century German pieces with abandon—in the 
living room, dining area and bedrooms. There are big 
Biedermeier tables and little ones; there are Biedermeier 
cabinets and chairs positioned in every nook and cranny, 
some curved and swelling and carved, others more severe. 
Considering what the designer and his client hoped to 
achieve, it is a masterstroke. 

Six imposing Austrian chairs, from the early nineteenth 
century and covered in oxblood ostrich leather, surround 
the Biedermeier dining table that Ann Getty sometimes 
sets with her favorite antique stemware and china. The 
dining area, the first room one sees on entering, serves as a 
prelude of sorts to the living room and its wondrous piéce 
de résistance, an exquisite eighteenth-century red-and- 
gold lacquer Chinese screen, one of a pair originally made 
in Macao for the Habsburgs. The sister screen, black and 
gold, is in the Gettys’ main apartment. 

The glory of the red and gold lacquer sets off a large sofa 


There are comfortable upholstered pieces: a Biedermeier 
chair smartly covered in black leather and four others, 
lighter, more graceful, carved with eagles and wreaths and 
upholstered in horsehair held taut with brass nailheads. A 
part of the Gettys’ collection of antique black bronzes is on 
display on the coral-and-green lacquered low table, perfect 
for the room. 

Peter Getty, a budding collector, has hung his 1949 Jack- 
son Pollock on the wall, and has selected other contempo- 
rary paintings in the apartment—a vibrant little Hockney 
as well as a Claes Oldenburg. His grandfather, after all, 
was J. Paul Getty, who was known to have a bit of an eye 
for a picture himself. 

Antique Indian brocades are spread in the master bed- 
room, and the cabinets, the end table, and the sturdy chair 
covered in cordovan leather are, yes, Biedermeier. The sev- 
enteenth-century square Dutch mirror with its original 
glass is a tiny Dutch touch that fits right in with its distant 
German cousins. 

In the second bedroom, Hail has continued his use of 
Biedermeier—twin beds with black-leather headboards, 
an inviting chair covered in caramel leather, a smaller 
one done in beige patterned horsehair. Here another 
seventeenth-century Dutch mirror rears its tortoise- 
shell-and-black-lacquer head, and glistening on a chest 
are a pair of English hurricane sticks. Hail Britannia! It 


isn’t easy to sound a British note in the midst of such - 


a Teutonic symphony. 0 


opposite: “There is no separate dining room in the apartment,” says Hail, “so the spaces had to be 
flexible, adaptable.” The entrance hall dining table is set with French candelabra, china and 
antique Baccarat stemware, and 18th-century French silver from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. 
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Peter Getty, a budding collector, has 
hung his 1949 Pollock on the wall. 
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ABOVE: Muted silk-covered walls “set off the art and antiques more 
effectively,” notes Hail. A pair of English silver hurricane sticks are 
juxtaposed with a German Biedermeier chest and chair. Opposite: A 
17th-century Dutch mirror hangs near a cinnabar vase, small Neoclass- 
ical bronze, and Biedermeier chest and chair. Bedcoverings are 18th- 
and 19th-century Indian brocades from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. 








ABOVE: In redesigning his 1930s Hudson River Valley residence, Juan 
Montoya aimed for “the sensitivity of a Japanese country house.” 


The Still of the Country 


A Designers Hudson River Unlley Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN MONTOYA, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


WHEN JUAN MONTOYA was a Child in 
Bogota, his family had a country 
house in the green mountains outside 
the Colombian capital. Some years 
later Montoya, after moving to Man- 
hattan and becoming a successful in- 
terior designer, went looking for a 
country house of his own. He found 
himself drawn toward the verdant 


rolling hills of the Hudson River Val- 
ley. “The area reminds me of the 
countryside of Colombia, though it 
has a richness of flora you don’t find 
there,” he says. “It was like going 
back to my experience as a child.” 
Eventually, Montoya acquired one 
hundred and ten acres along the Old 
Albany Post Road. On the land, at the 


RIGHT: “I tore down the walls enclosing the central staircase in the living 
room,” says Montoya, “in order to expose all the rooms.” The eclectic 
array of antiques includes a Louis XVI-style bergére, an early-18th- 
century marble urn, Ashanti stool and Ethiopian chair (near fireplace). 
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ABOVE: “I applied bamboo panels to the ceiling of the living room,” 
explains Montoya, “as well as the other major rooms.” A 19th-century 
French sleigh bed, crafted of polished metal, stands at the far window. 


BELOW: The third-story entrance hall, reached by an outside staircase, 
features a 19th-century English equestrian painting, a Neoclas- 
sical sofa with deer-hoof legs, and an English invalid’s chair. 


/ 





In the library, circa 1910 Viennese mahogany armchairs are set with 
pillows covered in the blue-striped ticking Montoya used through- 
out the house. The exposed stairway leading to the third floor has 
mo ca risers that create a sculpture in themselves,” says Montoya. 
























































crest of a rise, stood a granite house 
overlooking a winding drive, stands 
of oak and chestnut, and a pond. 

Montoya liked the land. He liked 
the trees and the pond. He even liked 
the granite of which the house was 
constructed. He did not, however, 
like the house itself. It was dark 
and—just as bad, if not worse, from 
Montoya’s point of view—it was ut- 
terly conventional in its layout. 

But because Montoya sees himself 
more as an interior architect than a 
decorator, the house’s structural flaws 


presented opportunities rather than 
prok is. “As soon as I saw the 
house new what I wanted to do 





“T sought to create a peaceful atmosphere,” notes Montoya, “an almost 
monastic ambiance for dining.” The 18th-century English plank-top 
table is accompanied by American chairs. The floor is natural granite. 


with it,” he explains. “I knew which 
rooms should be where. And I knew 
the look I wanted—a warm, comfort- 
able atmosphere.” 

The designer set to work. “I gutted 
the whole house, totally recon- 
structed it,” he recalls. That included 
knocking out granite walls to enlarge 


windows and create a raft of new ” 


ones. While such exterior work was a 
considerable undertaking, the most 
radical renovations took place inside. 
“The fireplace was the only thing 


/ 


I didn’t move,” Montoya says. 

That is no exaggeration. Today, 
virtually nothing remains of what 
once was. And what remains has 
been changed utterly. The old garage 
has become the kitchen and dining 
room. The master bedroom is in’ 
what used to be the attic. The ceil- 
ing has been removed from the 
living room, exposing the roof beams. 
Most intriguing of all, the main en- 
trance is not—as it was formerly— 
in the front. Instead, what most people 


Montoya extended his Japanese aesthetic to the kitchen, which along 
with the dining room encompasses the entire lower floor. “I wanted the 
whole house to be something that was easy to care for but still elegant.” 


call “the front door” is in the rear. 

As if that were not unusual 
enough, this main entrance is also on 
the third floor, in what used to be a 
bedroom. It is reached by ascending a 
set of exterior stairs that lead up from 
the cobblestone courtyard, also new. 
“My concept of the entrance door is 
not the Western concept,” Montoya 
reveals. “I think it should be a dis- 
creet way of taking somebody 
on a path into the house.” 

Montoya’s strategy to “open up the 


whole house” by knocking down 
walls and adding windows creates a 
visual richness, providing views into 
all the major rooms. New lines of 
sight link interior chambers and give 
onto the world outside. “The Japa- 
nese used a lot of that,” he says of 
this emphasis on spatial relations. 
“It was a concept that was then incor- 
porated into the works of Le Corbu- 
sier and the other modernists.” 

A Japanese sensibility does perme- 
ate the house. It is there in the sisal 


matting that covers many of the 
floors, and in the bamboo panels 
Montoya has placed on the ceilings. 
Such natural elements, together with 
the spare white walls and dark 
beams, establish a mood of quiet 
poise, of restraint and balance. 

Yet this is no austere Zen retreat. In 
fact, the predominant aesthetic is an 
astonishingly effective eclecticism. 
Side by side with the Japanese ele- 
ments are manifold examples of Afri- 
can tribal art: masks, Ashanti stools, 
elaborate wooden doors. “I’ve always 
loved the Japanese and African cul- 
tures,” the designer confesses. “I had 
to live with both of them.” 














ABOVE: A cowhide rug, Japanese fur throw, and sisal floorcovering 
create a variety of textures in the master bedroom, formerly the attic. 
A 19th-century Japanese model house rests in the far left corner. 


LEFT: Montoya’s studio, at the top level of the house, was built to take 
full advantage of views of the surrounding woods. At the far wall is a 
Bambara vessel. Sofa leather and alpaca throw from Clarence House. 


One often-overlooked design ele- 
ment Montoya has used successfully 
is scale. Thus, in the living room, 
with its huge windows and vaulted 
ceiling, Montoya has placed several 
massive objects to emphasize the 
abundance of space. “I love things on 
a large scale,” Montoya says. By con- 
trast, the library has a low ceiling, 
and for that reason the designer 
used tables and chairs that sit close 
to the floor and so de-emphasize the 
lack of height. 

Such features, which imply an ex- 
haustive attention to detail, abound 
throughout the house. Montoya has 
covered each of the ladderlike steps 
leading up to the master bedroom 
with a distinctly different scrap of 
kilim carpet. He even designed the 
bolts that hold together the ceiling 


beams. “I’m a stickler for details,” he 
says. “I'll spend whole hours think- 
ing about them.” 

Many of these details convey a 
sense of humor. On one wall of the 
living room, a sliding wooden door, 
raised by a rope and pulley, hides the 
television set. “I call it the guillotine,” 
Montoya says. And the bath’s wood- 
framed mirror swings back to reveal 
another mirror in a modern metal 
frame. Only behind this second mir- 
ror will you find the medicine cabi- 
net. “I like things that are not so 
serious and static,” the designer says. 

His house is neither. Instead, by re- 
working a conventional architectural 
scheme to suit his own sensibility, he 
has made his home as resonant as the 
memories of Colombia that first drew 
him to the Hudson Valley.0 
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A “house within a house” was the initial design concept of Bos- , 
ton architect Graham Gund in his conversion of a 1905 Beacon 
Hill ballroom into a contemporary town house. ABOVE: Artist Al’ 
Held designed:the entrance hall floor for the residents, who are 
enthusiastic collectors. “It’s an elegant, swirling pattern in exotic 
hardwoods,” says Gund. opposite: The double-height living 
room is ringed by what Gund calls the “catwalk,” partially hid- 
den by a freestanding arched wall. Painting by Adolph Gottlieb. 
A large Frank Stella work animates the dining room, where the 
chairs are reproductions of a 1928 Eliel Saarinen design. 
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TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY WARREN JAGGER 


“The intent was to transform the existing 


_ twosstory grand ballroom into smaller, more 


intimate areas without losing the monumen- 
tality and sense of space,” says Graham Gund 
(right). His project team included William 
Ridge, Donna Schumacher and Monica Sidor. 


F 





BOSTONIANS HAVE NEVER been known 
for showing off their success. Some- 
times you get more social credit in, 
Boston for driving an old beat-up 
VW, or wearing your “perfectly 
good” 1958 Brooks Brothers suit, than 


for flashing around in the latest Jag- 4 


uar or Saint Laurent. a 
That’s changing—slowly. An art- 


filled, sun-dappled town house on. . 


Beacon Hill strikes a perfect balance 
between the old Boston and the new, 
Understated on the outside, it’s 
breathtaking on the inside. 
Designed by architect Graham 
Gund for an art-collecting couple, the 
home occupies the top two floors 
of an unpretentious brick building 
set on a tiny, block-long street in a 
nineteenth-century neighborhood of 
mostly brick town houses. The street 


is as quiet as a city street can get, yet - 


it’s just a few steps from the lovely 
Public Garden or from the bustling 
shops of Charles Street. “When we're 
here,” one of the residents says, “we 
feel we’re backstage, near the action 
but not in the middle of it.” 

The little street was once an alley 
lined with stables, garages and ser- 
vants’ quarters. One of those garages 
included a grand two-story ballroom, 
and it is this ballroom that’s been con- 
verted into the new town house. The 
sharp contrast between the shady, 
genteel street below and the bright, 
sophisticated residence above is part 
of the drama of living there. 

“T told Graham that I wanted a 
home filled with sun and light, ter- 
rific for entertaining,” one of the resi- 
dents recalls. “I wanted it just to be 
fun to live in.” 

“What I always think of is the 
light,” says the other resident. “It 
moves around all day long. In the 
morning it’s soft, at noon it makes 
strong shadows, and in the evening, 
when we light a fire, you can see the 


hiaie reflected light glowing off the sculp-. 
ABOVE: Tho airy living room is bounded by one of the two freestanding walls, humorously called “toast walls” for their shape and color. The 
steel-and-leather chairs are Marcel Breuer’s Wassily design. An Alexander Calder mobile hangs at right, and a Nancy Graves sculpture is left 
of the copper fireplace door. “The house complements the superb art collection,” says Gund, “and the collection enhances the design.” 
opposite: The two new walls are intentionally reminiscent of building fagades, lending a European courtyard effect. Porthole-shaped windows 
are repeated on the exterior walls. Below the catwalk is a galleria/music room with grand piano. Painting to its right by Kenneth Noland. 
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tures and the wood railings. The light 
really dances here.” 

Architect Gund has made a very 
complex, multilayered space out of 
the former ballroom. In effect, it is 
one big, two-story living room from 
which a number of smaller rooms 
open out at both levels. A continuous 
balcony—the “catwalk,” the architect 
calls it—circles the living room at sec- 
ond-floor height, sometimes passing 
behind walls, sometimes pushing for- 
ward with a gridded maple railing. 

Light pours from a variety of win- 
dows through the whole richly var- 


ied space, glinting from polished 
surfaces, highlighting works of art 
and shining through the grids to 
make shadow patterns on the walls. 
Finishes are very simple: maple floors 
and woodwork, off-white walls. 

Big and airy though it is, the living 
room itself feels intimate. That’s be- 
cause it has been designed as a little 
house within the larger house. It is 
defined by two memorable walls that 
give it the scale of a cottage or small 
barn. The walls are known irrever- 
ently in Gund’s office as the “toast 
walls,” because each one looks like a 


RIGHT: “The study is a quiet space within the main living area, defined by the trellis walls,” 
says Gund. Painting is by Helen Frankenthaler. Donghia chairs. BELOW: “The grids are 
transparent barriers that accentuate light and shadow,” says one resident. Columns further 
define the galleria/music room, where a cello rests beside chairs designed by Robert Venturi. 
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Selleck’s apartment seems to be 
bursting with the fruits of several 
antiques expeditions to England. 


looks like an Edwardian pied-a-terre: honey-toned wood 
panels, oak parquet floors, yew and walnut cabinetry, 
crackled tile, duck decoys, Persian carpets, pipe racks, 
arches, columns, paisleys, Western bronzes, riding boots 
and polo mallets. The mallets, leaning casually against a 
William and Mary chest of drawers at the end of the 
entrance hall, are for effect. 

Almost every vertical surface is covered in California 
pine that was painted, laboriously stripped and then 
waxed. “We had to hand-select the wood,” recalls Selleck. 
“T used a shipbuilder who’s done a lot of boat interiors. It 
took a few tries to get it right. At one point it was all 
painted black, but I prefer the lighter, sort of country- 
aS look. The key was the finish, making it look dis- 
tressed, but naturally. I asked him to concentrate on the 

‘is Where hands would have worn the surface down 
the course of years.” 

e apartment is not huge. The sofa in the study pulls 

become the guest bed, and the large English part- 

ne sk doubles as the dining table. But it has lots of 

disti »aces and nooks. James Blakeley says his style is 

to “cl oxes, and smaller boxes within them, so you get 

differe1 ings in different parts of a room, little sur- 

prises as ° ) along.” 
It seems bursting with the fruits of several serious 


continued on page 202 
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Sunlight illuminates the cottage kitchen, 
equipped with all the modern conveniences 
of 1932. Original aluminum pots and pans 
were donated to the war effort in the forties. 


door, came into the sitting room 
on their knees, and made themselves 
comfortable on child-sized chairs. 

This much-loved Little House was 
a gift from the people of Wales to the 
princess on her sixth birthday in 
1932. It is not a doll’s house but a real 
house—one, said the donors, ““where- 
in the little owner can spend many 
happy hours practising the domestic 
arts.” The rooms are about seven feet 
square, the ceilings only four feet six 
inches high; every detail is scaled to 
exactly two-fifths the usual size. In 
style the house is a small version of a 
typical Welsh cottage—sitting room 
and kitchen downstairs, bedroom 
and bath above—with oak furniture 
copied after full-sized examples 
found in the National Museum of 
Wales in Cardiff. 

Not so traditional are the scaled- 
down models of all the latest labor- 
saving devices known to “modern” 
Britain of 1932: a wringer for doing 
the laundry, a Freezolux gas-operated 
refrigerator and a gas stove. On the 
shelves are little jars of such prep- 
arations as “Instantaneous Plate 
Cleaner” for polishing the silver. 
There are electric lights, an electric 
fire and a wireless set; the bath boasts 
a marble sink, hot and cold running 
water, even a heated towel rack. 

The Little House was, and is, just a 
few hops and skips away from Royal 
Lodge, on the other side of a neatly 
clipped hedge. “Grandpa England” 
—known to the rest of the world as 
King George V; Queen Mary was 
“Granny Queen” —had given the prop- 
erty to his son, then duke of York, 
as a quiet country home, hidden in 
a secluded part of Windsor Great 
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The garde ‘as once tended by the two 
young prin Beyond the primrose bor- 
der and pri dge stands Royal Lodge, 


today one of t en Mother’s residences. 

















Like the two rooms below, the upstairs bed- 
room is furnished with pieces made to scale 
by Welsh craftsmen. Next to the half-tester 
bed is a canopied cradle for the royal dolls. 


Park. It became even more than that. 
It became an essential escape to stabil- 
ity and order during the tensions of 
Edward VIII's abdication. 

Suddenly, in 1936, Elizabeth’s fa- 
ther was King George VI, and the 
family was expected to make Wind- 
sor Castle, three miles away, their 
country home. But the princess 
pleaded that they be allowed to stay 
at Royal Lodge—where she could 
play in the Little House, where her 
pony could be brought to the front 
door in the mornings, where there 
was plenty of room for all the dogs, 
the fifteen blue budgerigars, and the 
two fawns that could sometimes be 
coaxed out of the woods. The king 
promised the family would stay, and 
they continued to visit Royal Lodge 
every summer and every weekend 
before the war. 

Since then, other generations have 
played there. Princess Anne loved the 
Little House. Tomboy though she 
was, its domesticity enchanted her 
whenever she came to visit her 
grandmother, the Queen Mother, 
who still stays at Royal Lodge. Lady 
Sarah Armstrong-Jones, daughter of 
Princess Margaret, spent her child- 
hood holidays and weekends at Royal 
Lodge, and she so adored the Little 
House that the original deed is now 
made over to her as Custodian. 

The current generation of royal 
children live farther away, so they do 
not often play in the Little House. It 
has become something of a period 
piece, a time capsule of the Ideal 
Home circa 1932. The sundial in the 
garden tells one kind of time; inside, 
time has stopped and the date is April 
21, 1932—Lilibet’s sixth birthday.0 


The sundial, a gift to the Queen Mother on 
her 80th birthday, replaces one knocked over 
by an adventurous Prince Charles at age 2'. 
Benjamin Moore investigates its workings. 





Located in a refurbished Art Déco building, 
the Dallas penthouse of Juanita and Henry S. 
Miller, Jr., dictated an innovative design solu- 
tion from the firm of Loyd-Paxton. LEFT: 
Pleated sheets of vinyl-covered steel definé 
the walls and sharply angled ceilings. In the 
entrance hall, the gleaming finial is of stain- 
less steel and bronze. BELOW: Robert Natkin’s 
Apollo emphasizes the living room’s verticality. 
Beside a Qing Dynasty carved lacquer table is ° 
a sofa upholstered in Hermés glove leather, 


opposite: A living room vignette blends Con- 
tinental furnishings and Oriental treasures. A 
Renaissance-style mirror overlooks three 
Kangxi incense burners; on the gueridon, 
foreground, stands a Sino-Mongolian urn. 

















| 1 1 “DESIGN IS A SERIES Of alternatives that 
i) Geometric Alternatives have to be eliminated. If you follow 
that process of elimination carefully, 


| The Dallas Penthouse of Fuanita and Henry eS: Miailler, ay your solution has an inevitable log- 


| ic,’ says Charles Paxton Gremillion, 


} INTERIOR DESIGN BY CHARLES PAXTON GREMILLION, JR., AND LOYD RAY TAYLOR Jr., who with his partner, Loy d Ray. 
TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS Taylor, heads the Dallas firm Loyd- 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS Paxton. But few projects have tested 


Loyd-Paxton’s logic as seriously as’ 
the penthouse apartment they redid 
for Dallas real estate executive and 
arts patron Henry S. Miller, Jr., and 
his wife, Juanita. 
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The Millers, who have sixteen 
grandchildren, two great-grandchil- 
dren, and a long list of civic accom- 
plishments (among them, founding 
the Dallas Opera), had turned over 
their palatial <Georgian-style home of 
twenty-five years to the next genera- 
tion, but they were astute enough to 
realize that the decorative traditions 

_of the family manor couldn’t be 
transplanted whole to the top of a 
Dallas mid-rise. More importantly, 
they were also sufficiently coura- 
geous and open-minded to embrace a 
design solution that is as risky as it is 
ultimately successful. 

When the two designers, noted for 
the carefully edited elegance of their 
interiors, first studied the apartment, 
they found a space as daunting as any 
they had ever confronted. The exist- 
ing interior plan was basically a slave 
to the building’s silhouette, which 


features a series of setbacks and ir> 


regular tiers of Mediterranean-style 
peaked roofs. The complicated exte- 


PRECEDING PAGES: The salon, with its spectacu- 
lar view of downtown Dallas, also abounds 
in Eastern touches. In left foreground, a 
Chinese Export box accompanies a deep-blue 
Qing fishbowl and an elaborately carved rose- 
wood table, both of the Daoguang period, 
1821-50. The red-lacquered chinoiserie secre- 
tary holds a pair of jewel-encrusted Mongo- 
lian silver elephants used as candleholders. 


opposite: The salon’s 19th-century Kesi tap- 
estry depicts seven sages gathered in a 
bamboo grove. The gilt tracery of the Chinese 
Export table complements the carpet’s lattice 
pattern. On the mantel a Burmese parade 
sword of ivory and repoussé silver is displayed 
on a Loyd-Paxton acrylic base. Chenets with 
recumbent lions are French, Consulate period. 


ABOVE: A suite of Rufino Tamayo etchings 
distinguishes an alcove of the sitting room. 
Hermés leather covers the banquette and 
gilt chairs. The floors throughout are of 
oak parquet laid in a herringbone pattern. 








rior imposed a choppy, almost build- 
ing-block arrangement of rooms (not 
without the advantage of some spec- 
tacular three-sided views of the city), 
while creating soaring, asymmetri- 
cally placed pinnacles in the main 
rooms. “It was inconceivable to think 
of fighting the space,” says Loyd. “It 
was like working with a mountain.” 

After several visits Loyd and 
Paxton were frankly stumped, and 
the solution came as a virtual epiph- 
any. “I visualized the apartment as 
completely filled in,” says Paxton. “I 
saw it as a box lined with sheets of 
paper, and in order to make a door or 
window I would have to slice that pa- 
per and pull it aside.” He imagined 
the surface folding into pleats, almost 
like Japanese origami. The pleats, he 
realized, would provide the perfect 
transition between the walls and the 
excessively angular ceilings, while 
adding a distinctive detailing that 
could substitute for heavy cornices 
and moldings. The only real problem 
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with this startling design fiat was the 
difficulty in communicating it. 

“We were fortunate that they 
trusted us enough to let us try an idea 


, 


we couldn’t explain,” Loyd wryly 
comments. Adds Juanita Miller, “We 
did find it mind-boggling at first.” 
But the adventuresome couple recov- 
ered quickly enough, and Mrs. Miller 
herself solved one of the most impor- 
tant design problems: using steel 
sheets, rather than paper, for the crisp 
pleats the designers had envisioned. 
The result is a tour de force of inte- 
rior architecture. The four-inch-wide 
pleats, in machine-bent cold-rolled 
steel (covered with a sand-colored 
vinyl cloth that presents a richly tex- 
tured faux-stone effect), give continu- 
ity while at the same time allowing a 
remarkable variety of detailing. In 
the entrance hall, the pleats that flank 
the doorway almost suggest the mas- 
sive piers of a ca‘):edral, while in the 
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ABOVE: Light and shadow combine to striking 


effect in the dining room, directing the eye to / 


another city view. The “pleats” of the Loyd- 
Paxton steel-and-glass table and buffet echo 
those lining the walls and ceiling. Neoclas- 
sical-style chairs are of rosewood and leather. 


opposite: Among mementos behind a Louis 
XVI-style desk in the library are photos of 
Joan Sutherland and Placido Domingo, whom 
the Millers were instrumental in bringing to 
Dallas. Their work on behalf of the arts in- 
cludes helping to found the Dallas Opera and 
supporting the symphony and theater center. 


dining room they are lighted from 
above and give the effect of a wall 
draped in light; beside the windows, 
they offer the texture of heavy drap- 
eries without detracting from the 
skyline panorama. 
The furnishings were selected to 
mesh with the Millers’ passion for 
antiques and Oriental objects while 
still maintaining the powerful clarity 





of the overall design. “These are 
strong people,’”” says Loyd. “We 
wanted their objects to be strong.” 
Emphasis is on the vivid lines of 
nineteenth-century Neoclassicism 
and Renaissance Revival, with an oc- 
casional flourish of German Rococo. 
All involved view the finished 
project with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. “You can’t do a project like this 
for someone who is insecure,” says 
Loyd. “And you really couldn’t do 
it with a much younger couple,” adds 
Paxton. “They would insist on some- 
thing more conventionally daring.” 
The Millers, who travel widely in 
support of the arts, find their innova- 
tive surroundings both a comfortable: 
refuge and a testament toan unbound-: 
ed outlook. “‘All our lives we’ve 
been receptive to new concepts and 
willing to take risks,” says Henry 
Miller. “Neither of us found it hard 
to take this one.” 
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Table, Italian, late 18th century. Lacquered 
and gilt wood; 32%” x 64”. Cleverly worked 
_ surfaces and painted finishes have for centu- 
ries intrigued the eye and imitated nature. 
Here, skillfully carved folds combine with 
lacquered silver leaf to convey the quali- 
_ ties of a satin tablecloth. Toto Russo, Milan. 





DECEPTION, ILLUSION, ingenious work- 
manship and cunning effects. These 
are the artful charms of architectural 
elements, furniture and other deco- 
rative objects adroitly embellished 
with brush and paint to simulate the 
texture, color and depth of scarcer 
and costlier materials or the hand- 
work of more intricate and time-con- 
suming processes. Gold, marble, lapis 
lazuli, lacquer, malachite, tortoise- 
shell, the porphyries and a variety of 
exotic woods have all been counter- 
feited successfully in paint, as have 
the techniques of fine intarsia, mar- 
quetry and intaglio. 

The artifice is all, be it a credible 
copy or an outright fantasy; the faux 
surface, if it has been produced with 
taste and skill, will lend importance 
to the ordinary or modest. With wit 
and workmanship, artisans have con- 
spired to outdo nature, through ei- 
ther an intensely realistic manner 
that hoodwinks the beholder, or a 
frankly whimsical pattern that is ex- 
aggerated for grand effect. 

It is no surprise to discover that 
faux-marbre and other kinds of illu- 
sory paint finishes gained popularity 
in England during the eighteenth 
century. The Age of Reason was also 
the age of the ha-ha and the spurious 
ruin—those little frissons premised 
on man’s coy contriving of nature. 
Augustan poetry abounded in elabo- 
rate conceits; Georgian interiors made 
clever use of plays with paint. 

The crafting of decorative faux sur- 
faces originated as a replacement for 
more valuable substances or as a 
disguise for inferior workmanship, 
but soon, wrote Isabel O’Neil in The 
Art of the Painted Finish for Furniture 
and Decoration, ‘attained its own sta- 
tus as an extension of the artist’s 
virtuosity, with less regard for si- 
militude of the original intent than 
as an expression of artistry.” In con- 
firmation, she cited Luigi Barzini, 
who observed in The Italians, ‘Half 
the marble one sees in churches or 
patrician palazzi is in fact but smooth 
plaster deceptively painted. It is not 
necessarily always cheaper than the 
real thing: at times it can be infinitely 
































more expensive and inconvenient. Of 
all the imitation marbles, Italians 
appreciate more those which really 
imitate nothing at all, but create a 
combination of colours which never 
existed in nature. What is specially 
prized is the daring of their makers, 
their Promethean challenge to God.” 
To consider brilliant pretense more 
enchanting than the natural sub- 
stance it impersonates is a cosmo- 
politan attitude, and the use of faux 
surfaces has been embraced more 
readily in sophisticated, extravagant 
societies in which the demand for 
rich display is a corollary of civi- 
lized life. Decorating with faux 
paintwork goes back to the ancient 
Egyptians, Romans and Chinese. The 
Venetians, whose wealth was declin- 
ing by the seventeenth century but 
whose appetite for the gorgeous ap- 
pearances of gold, marble and semi- 
precious stones remained unslaked, 
claimed to have learned the craft 
from the East. The Italians became 
expert in reproducing the veining of 
marble, the luster of antique gold and 
the sheen of rare woods. The effects 
were augmented by other illusions. 
The material to which the finishes 
were applied might be carved or 
molded to resemble elaborate turn- 
ings or draperies. As Barzini noted, 
such imitations were not limited to 
the villas of the impoverished nobil- 
ity—there are columns of false por- 
phyry and doors of false lapis lazuli 
in the Pitti Palace, and faux-marbre 
was employed in the Borghese Palace 
on some architectural features. 
Whereas Italy declined in power in 
the seventeenth century, France was 
consolidated by the iron control of 


Cardina! Richelieu and the deter- 
mination Louis XIV to make him- 
self the cei if Western culture. The 


ded the most formal 
and exquisite \ppointments, but 
even a Sun Kin ould concede that 
the price of ca: 1g marble across 
thousands of mil« was exorbitant: 
Faux-marbre is to be seen in Versailles 
and Fontainebleau. 


monarch de 
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BELOW: Cabinet, English, circa 1810. Mahog- 
any, leather and bronze; 60” x 34%”. An as- 
semblage of 17th- and 18th-century leather 
book spines creates the convincing appear- 
ance of three volume-filled shelves, and also 
conceals two doors. Sotheby’s Italy, Florence. 
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Opposite: Cabinet on Stand, French, circa 1635. 
Painted and gilt wood; 72%” x 44”. Richly 
painted drawer fronts and a center door dis- 
play the colors and textures of rare stones and 
minerals—among them porphyry, tigereye, 
quartz and marble. Philippe Farley, New York. 























No one could hope to rival the 
king, but courtiers wanting to emu- 
late royal splendor could and did or- 
der painters to marbleize facings, 
dadoes, cornices and pilasters. The 
constitution of marble, whose drift 
and flow is marked by irregular pools 
of color and spidery branching lines, 
provides a compelling abstract design 
in itself and one that enlivens any 
room. The impulse to pattern faux- 
marbre freely on-structures and details 
unsuitable to the use of real stone 
(such as vaulted ceilings and concave 
niches) must have been irresistible. 

While France was asserting her 
claims to cultural supremacy, the 
development of the decorative arts in 
England had been hampered by the 
Civil War and the stern Cromwellian 
interlude. That began to change, 
however, with the ascension of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, when French affairs 
were in crisis, England had amassed 
great wealth. With money and leisure 
came a keen revival of interest in clas- 
sical antiquity and the Renaissance. 
Gentlemen aspiring to cultivation 
went on the Grand Tour, making the 
rounds of Parisian salons and Floren- 
tine galleries. After seeing classical art 
and the buildings in which it was 
housed, the fledgling connoisseurs 
wanted their own versions of Italian 
villas and French chateaux. 

With a burgeoning clientele eager 
to build, enlarge or redo their houses 
according to classical precedents that 
were leavened by contemporary 
French fashion, English design be- 
came more creative. Neoclassicism 
demanded paintwork as the chief 
means of decorating interiors. The 
Adam brothers designed tables and 
pedestals with faux-marbre surfaces 
that looked as if they had just been 
plucked from the ruins at Pompeii. 
Carlton House, the London residence 
of the soon-to-be prince regent, boast- 
ed a transformed entrance hall with 


continued on page 204 
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The use of faux surfaces has 
been embraced more readily in 
sophisticated, extravagant societies in 
which the demand for rich display is 
a corollary of civilized life. 


BELOW: Pedestal Table, English, circa 1850. 
Painted wood; 30” high. Inspired by lavish 
Italian marble works, the English developed 
faux finishes that strikingly duplicate the 
stone’s colorful luminosity and complex 
veining. Coram Nobis Antiquarians, New York. 








opposite: Headboard and Footboard, attributed 
to Hector Guimard, French, circa 1887.! 
Painted metal, tole and mother-of-pearl; 61” ! 
x 34”. The painter’s art simulates the intrica- ' 
cies of contrasting wood grains and inlaid flor- ' 
al imagery. Newel Art Galleries, New York. | 
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An air of mystery pervades Villa Magali, once the home of 19th-century opera star Marie-Caro- 


line Carvalho, now a vacation retreat for families of the World War II Belgian Resistance. Rem- 
nants of stone sculptures and architectural details were brought to the Provengal villa after the 
Tuileries Palace was burned in 1871. PREVIOUS PAGES: Emblems on a lintel relief, foreground, 


include a lyre and laurel wreath, beehive, wine cask and ship’s prow, representing, commerce and 
the peaceable arts. Beyond, an arch with Corinthian pilaster capitals (detail, inset) is surmounted 
by a mask of Apollo, in deference to the Sun King. Palm tree, near arch, was sacred to Apollo. 


PROVENCE IS THE LAND of perfumes. In 
spring, mimosa fills the air with its 
soft, powdery scent. The salt-laden 
breeze wafts heady aromas of eu- 
calyptus, thyme, rosemary; roses and 
wisteria supply a sensual undernote. 
There, in 1882, opera star Marie-Car- 
oline Miolan-Carvalho and her hus- 
band, Léon Carvalho, director of the 
Opéra-Comique, chose to build a villa 
and surround it with acres of gardens. 

Many of their famous contempo- 
raries were already frequent visitors 
to Valescure, the hillside region 
above Saint-Raphaél. Charles Gou- 
nod had written his opera Roméo et 
Juliette while he was living nearby. 
Mme Carvalho had created the lead- 
ing role in this and a previous work, 
Mireille. Her name became associated 
with one of the songs from Mireille, 
“Chanson de Magali,” based on a 
Provengal poem. In deference to Gou- 
nod, to music and to Provence, she 
named the villa Magali and peopled 
it with celebrities. The park, a natural 
amphitheater sheltered from the mis- 
tral, the relentless wind that intermit- 
tently rages down the Rhéne Valley 
to batter the south of France, was laid 
out with special care to do justice to 
its spectacular contents—numerous 
- Statues, columns and stone carvings 
from the old Tuileries Palace. 

‘ Where the Tuileries Gardens now 
stretch in Paris, the palace begun by 
Catherine de Médicis in the mid-six- 
teenth century once stood. Many sub- 
sequent monarchs had added to its 
magnificence. In 1871, some twelve 
years before Mme Carvalho began 
construction of her Villa Magali, the 
Tuileries Palace was burned during 


OPPOSITE: Corinthian columns, said to be from 
a Percier and Fontaine stairway in the Tuiler- 
ies Palace, flank a doorway. The relief of Ro- 
man military trophies is a victory memorial. 


the Commune insurrection that 
raged for many weeks in the streets 
of Paris. Eventually, some of the re- 
maining statuary and garden orna- 
ments were sent to museums. Other 
pieces were sold at auction; among 
the buyers was Léon Carvalho. 

Impressive as the villa was, the 
gardens were to become its greatest 
glory, with paths winding around 
cork oaks and under umbrella pines 
to unexpected columns, arches, and 
urns spilling with flowers. Disparate 
elements of the Renaissance, Neoclas- 
sicism and the nineteenth century 
united to form a romantic setting. 

When beauty, wealth and fame 
congregate in the south of France, the 
place seems magical and timeless. So 
it must have been then, when Saint- 
Raphaél was one of its high spots. 
Valescure is protected on one side by 
the eroded porphyry rocks of the Es- 
terel and on the other by the Maures 
Mountains. In the distance is the 
Mediterranean. The Romans, who 
founded the nearby port city of Fréjus 
in 49 B.c., built holiday villas in this 
area, endowing it with its present 
name, meaning Valley of Health. 

Even in the singer’s time there 
must have been a nostalgic, almost 
haunting quality to old stone set 
against a background of flowering 
Judas trees, japonicas, oleanders, 
cypresses and gaunt cedars. Nostalgia 
could be a happy indulgence at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

In 1925 Magali was sold. During 
World War II the gardens were 
trenched with ditches and encircled 
by barbed wire. First the French oc- 
cupied the villa, then the Italians, the 


RIGHT: A niche is eloquent of vanished splen- 
dors. It once held a classical female figure, 
which disappeared during World War II. 
Carving depicts the sun dispersing clouds. 





ABOVE: The blackened stone carving of a 
youth, a detail from a portal, bears scars of the 
fire that destroyed the Tuileries in May 1871. 
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Germans and finally the 
The French had scuttled their fleet at 
Toulon. Saint-Tropez was dotted with 
mines and much of Saint-Raphaél 
destroyed. Maquis, the hardy scrub 
of the south, had become the name 
for French underground fighters. 
After the war Magali lay forgotten. 
The shutters were closed, wire rusted 
among the roses, and pines took root 
in the crevices of historic stone. The 
size of the domain, the problems of 
putting the villa and gardens back 
into order, discouraged potential 
buyers. Then, in the 1950s, an inter- 
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opposite: Detail of arch showing a mask of 
Apollo with traditional bow, arrows and 
quiver. RIGHT: Stone acanthus leaves of a Co- 
rinthian capital mingle with climbing roses. 


BELOW: Mme Carvalho’s operatic career was at 
its peak when she and her husband built Villa 
Magali, named for a favorite operatic air. The 
grounds formed a natural amphitheater, and 
columns from the Tuileries provided a dra- 
matic backdrop for an outdoor theater where 
the singer often performed for guests. Corin- 
thian capitals once crowned the columns. 


ABOVE: An oeil-de-boeuf window surround 
flanked by carvings of young boys crowns a 
lintel. The portal is one of many placed at in- 
tervals on pathways throughout the gardens. 









































INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROGER BAUGH 
TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


WHEN INVESTOR Raymond Kassar 
bought an apartment in Trump 
Tower, he knew exactly how he 
wanted it to look. Although it was 
sixty floors above Fifty-sixth Street, he 
envisioned an English country house, 
complete with paneling and chintz. 

“T tried, I really did. I even brought 
people from England to do the panel- 
ing,” says interior designer Roger 
Baugh. “It didn’t work. There were 
just too many windows.” 

Kassar, whose residence for the last 
ten years has been a house on San 
Francisco’s Telegraph Hill, changed 
his mind about the pied-da-terre 
where he spends a week or so each 
month. “I realized that what I really 
wanted was a New York apartment.” 

He meant a place modern in spirit, 
offering calm and privacy without 
denying the city’s energy. Kassar de- 
cided to show off a setting that could 
exist nowhere else. And now, the 
draperies rarely close on a view that 
includes such New York icons as the 
Statue of Liberty and the RCA Build- 
ing, with New Jersey and Long Is- 
land in the background. Kassar can 
even check the hour and plan his 
wardrobe by glancing out the bed- 
room window at the time and tem- 
perature signs flashing on the nearby 
Newsweek building. 

Kassar bought the apartment—ac- 
tually a pair of them—and then had 
the standard floor plan redesigned to 
create a forty-two-foot living room 

‘anked on one end by a library and 
i the other by a dining room. As 
Baugh worked on the apartment, he 
wandered through the building, 
peeking at other apartments in 


A pair of lofty apartments in New York’s 
Trump Tower were transformed into a tran- 
quil pied-a-terre for investor Raymond 
Kassar. RIGHT: From an extensive Pictorialist 
photography collection are two 1903 prints 
by George Seeley. “I think they give the 
apartment a certain serenity,” says Kassar. 
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LEFT: Ringelhide, a 1900s work by Austrian 
photographer Heinrich Kihn, rests on a mar- 
ble-topped Louis XV console from Frederick 
P. Victoria & Son. The equestrian figures are 
part of Kassar’s Kangxi porcelain collection. 


BELOW LEFT: On the low glass table, two marble 
busts of Caesar from Elsie de Wolfe’s collec- 
tion at Versailles face a sitting area within the 
living room. A bucolic bromoil print by 
George Seeley sits atop another Louis XV con- 
sole table, also from Frederick P. Victoria & 
Son. Sphere sculpture is by Juan Hamilton. 


BELOW: Sweeping vistas and a spare design 
imbue the living room with an ordered calm. 
“The space was a combination of two living 
rooms,” says Kassar of the 42-foot expanse. 
A Chinese family portrait hangs opposite aj 
Chinese seated Buddha from the 15th cen-, 
tury. The reversible carpets are handwoven. 


progress. ‘Each was glitzier than the 
last,” he says. It strengthened his in- 
tention to keep things low-key and 
free of decorating fads. 

“The first thing everyone said to 
me,” Kassar recalls, “was ‘You're go- 
ing to put Oriental rugs on the floors, 
aren't you?’” He was in favor of the 
idea at first, particularly since he had 
several fine antique Orientals. 

“We put them in, but they were a 
cliché,” says Baugh. Instead, he 
commissioned rugs by California 
weavers Vincent and Carolyn Carle- 
ton. The carpets, patterned in geo- 
metric arrangements of squares, are 
reversible, with a paler color scheme 
for summer, deeper for winter. The 


Oriental carpets went into storage. 
Raymond Kassar’s collection of 
modern paintings, assembled during 
the sixties and seventies, didn’t end 
up in a warehouse but were moved 
from center stage into a back hall. 

“I grew tired of the bright colors of 
contemporary art,” he says. Several 
years ago, he began collecting early- 
twentieth-century works by such 
Pictorialist photographers as Hein- 
rich Ktthn and George Seeley. The 
soft focus and muted chiaroscuro 
lend an unexpectedly gentle note to 
the contemporary sleekness of the 
rooms. “Visitors often ask me, ‘What 
are these? They don’t even look like 
photographs,’” says Kassar. 
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The photographs are among sev- 
eral well-focused groupings in the 
apartment. Kassar also collects por- 
celain and began concentrating on 
Kangxi animal figures of the eigh- 
teenth century four years ago, when 
he bought a fine trio of mounted 
horsemen at the Winter Antiques 
Show in New York. 

He and Baugh share a businesslike 
approach to important purchases. 
The designer comments, “I like to 
work with people who want to build 
collections. Ray is a wonderful client 
because he’s willing to wait for the 
right things.” 

This philosophy may be one rea- 
son the apartment is remarkably un- 








A Kangxi porcelain horseman creates a distinctive centerpiece for the dining table. “For intimate 
dinners—no more than eight ever—I like to use fine objects as table décor,” says Kassar. Soup 
plates are from the collection of Catherine the Great. Gerald Incandella photograph is dated 1982. 





Silk fabrics and soothing tones sound a gentle note in the master bedroom. At left is a 1906 photo- 
graph, Young Man with Brown Hat, by Heinrich Kihn. “I’m often asked if it’s a portrait of me asa 
boy,” notes Kassar. Atop the black-lacquered chest is an 18th-century Chinese scholar’s brush pot. 


cluttered. ‘You don’t have to decorate 
something overnight,” says Baugh. 
“The one thing you have to learn is 
not to put something in that empty 
corner until you find exactly what 
you like, because if you do, you'll 
wake up three years later and it will 
still be there.” 

Many of the details in the apart- 
ment are deliberately muted, to un- 
derscore pieces as varied as a pair of 
Louis XV gilt console tables and 
a fifteenth-century cast-iron Buddha 
from China. The walls are a soft 
putty, the windows have sheer, sim- 
ple draperies, and the upholstered 


furniture is clean-lined and covered 
in a white cotton jacquard. In order 
to minimize the number of lamps, 
Baugh added discreet soffits that en- 
close spotlights around the perimeter 
of the rooms. 

The mood is serene and orderly 
and it has affected the way Kassar 
uses the apartment. He loves to enter- 
tain, describing parties as “pleasur- 
able hard work,” but he says he’s 
changing his style. “I started out 
planning big cocktail parties, but 
I’ve outgrown that kind of thing.” 

Although he’s given sit-down din- 
ners for as many as forty guests, his 





favorite party these days is dinner for 
eight. Kassar likes to put favorite art 
objects—perhaps pieces of his favorite 
green porcelain—in the spotlight at the 
center of the dining table, and guests 
often eat off elaborate antique plates, 
such as his Russian porcelain from 
the collection of Catherine the Great. 
“I don’t put anything behind closed 
doors,” he says. “The fun of having 
things is being able to use them. I’m 
not a collector for collecting’s sake.” 
Summing up the pleasure he derives 
from his striking tower apartment, 
Kassar says, ‘Even sophisticated New 
Yorkers are bowled over by the view 
and by the low-key elegance. It’s 
refined but not stuffy.” In a city 
where grace under pressure can seem 
a distant goal, Kassar’s discerning 
sensibility has made it look easy.U 
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“Most of my stuff is slightly strange,” says 
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glint and are interesting to look at.” ABOVE 

7] f Cee. ae ae a * The oak-paneled living room of his apartment - 
A New Yor k Cu} ator o 19th-Centur Y Salon has landscapes by Nousveaux (left), and ren- 
derings of a Normandy chateau and a scene 

in the Vosges by anonymous French painters. : 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ALAN LINDENFELD 
TEXT BY BRAD GOOCH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE opposite: “I liked her severe regard,” says 
Tinterow of the noblewoman’s portrait over 
the mantel. A gilt and patinated bronze fire 
fender decorates the faux-stone fireplace. 
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‘The living room is broken up into more intimate areas,” says design- 
er Alan Lindenfeld, “so that one person or twenty can feel comfort- 
able.” RIGHT: A Napoléon III-style armchair complements an American 
Empire récamier in the center of the room. BELOW: A painting of an angel 
extinguishing his torch at a tomb, circa 1790, by an unknown French 
artist, sits on a Danish Biedermeier secretary with assorted bibelots. 














GARY TINTEROW, AN ASSOCIATE CURATOR at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, spends his days scrutinizing, preserving 
and writing about nineteenth-century European paint- 
ings. And when the day is done, he comes home to an 
_ apartment that evokes the mood and décor—fringed arm- 
chairs and gold-framed landscapes—of the last century, 
especially its second half as lived by the well-to-do in 
France and England. 

While Tinterow’s apartment is a bit of a time capsule, it’s 
anything but stuffy. Set on the top floor of a 1920s build- 
ing on one of the boulevards of Manhattan’s Upper West 
Side, it was made for relaxing. The sizable, working faux- 
stone fireplace in the living room—“It’s hard to get logs 
big enough for it,” he complains—draws guests on a win- 
ter’s night to settle in with brandies on the curvaceous 
mahogany récamier or the red silk armchairs. The far side 
of the clubby, dark-paneled room—Tinterow describes the 
paneling as “stockbroker Tudor’—is left open to accom- 
modate the circulation of guests at any of the young 
curator’s many parties. The bedroom is appropriately 
| muted and shadowy, except for one insomniac touch: a 
large gilt-bronze clock topped by a figure of Alexander the 
Great studying a tablet. 

At thirty-four years old, Tinterow hasn’t had decades 
to piece together a stage set of an apartment. With luck 
and a connoisseur’s eye, however, he has managed to 
assemble a collection of furniture and paintings that’s at 
once personal, cohesive, quirky and instructive. It all 
started when Tinterow was a graduate student in art 
history at Harvard. On his way to classes, he had to 
walk past the antiques shops on Charles Street, where 
the possessions of wealthy Beacon Hill matrons would 
often turn up. “By looking in the windows regularly, you 
saw what was there fresh that morning,” he remembers. 
| “And the kinds of things you could pick up were nine- 
teenth-century things.” 

At Harvard, Tinterow caught the eye of the art world by 
mounting a major exhibition of Picasso drawings. The col- 
lector Douglas Cooper was impressed enough to ask him 

.to help with a show on Cubism at the Tate Gallery in 1983. 
(A memento of this period is Tinterow’s terra-cotta cast of 
a Picasso linoblock carving, given to him by Cooper.) After 
the show, Tinterow went to New York to begin his job at 
the Metropolitan Museum, where he, as part of a team, 
recently completed work on a massive catalogue to accom- 
pany the Degas show opening in Paris this month and in 
New York in September. 

‘Tinterow’s work often takes him to Paris, and that capi- 
tal’s flea markets are part of the secret behind Tinterow’s 
haute-de-siécle collection. On one wall he has hung two 
dreamy landscapes by the French painter Edouard- 
Auguste Nousveaux, and on an adjacent wall, an oil-on- 
paper sketch of the kind a landscape painter would work 
from in his studio. Tinterow acquired these works in the 
winter of 1986, when he was moving into his apartment. 
At the time, the exchange rate was ten francs to the dollar, 





and early-nineteenth-century paintings were underval- 
ued. Tinterow combed the flea markets looking for such 
canvases. “I wouldn’t have been able to buy half my pic- 
tures if it hadn’t been for the lack of interest and the deval- 
ued franc,” he admits. In the past year these once- 
unpopular paintings have become nearly unattainable. 

Tinterow’s designer was Alan Lindenfeld, yet Lin- 
denfeld describes his role more as a “collaborator,” 
since Tinterow had such definite ideas about the look he 
was striving for. “The nineteenth century is both Gary’s 
professional period and his love,” says Lindenfeld. “The 
colors and fabrics are all very sumptuous and extravagant. 
There’s a lot going on. He likes that because the paintings 
he deals with are also rich and complex. That’s where his 
color schemes come from. And his little groupings of fur- 
niture, if you notice, are really vignettes.” 

As a curator, Tinterow’s decisions must be precise and 
consistent. His use of nineteenth-century touches in his 
apartment, however, can be much looser and freer. He 
likes to combine elements in a more comfortable way so 
that there is none of the starched-collar feeling of an 
official exhibition. For all of his expertise, Tinterow is 
refreshingly unpretentious on the home front. “What's 
nice about working in the museum is that you really do 
spend lots of time with wonderful things,” he explains. 
“And you get the need to own them out of your system. 
You can come home and have nice things that interest 
you and catch your eye, but at the same time aren’t nearly 
as costly as the things you work with every day. There’s 
something especially comforting and reassuring and en- 
gaging about that.” 

Tinterow has an eye for trick furniture and anonymous, 
idiosyncratic paintings. The center table in the living 
room, with its heavy base and adapted French and English 
forms, epitomizes a “robust, and slightly off, American 
style,” Tinterow says. He claims to like his “funny” Dan- 


While Gary Tinterow’s apartment 
is a bit of a time capsule, it’s 
anything but stuffy. 


ish mahogany secretary because “there’s something kind 
of lumpy about it,” and his American Empire récamier for 
its “wonderful attenuation.” He snapped up an anony- 
mous 1812-ish portrait of a lady for over his fireplace be- 
cause she has no eyebrows or eyelashes, and the portrait of 
a gentleman over his bed because the subject is pictured 
with two different-colored eyes. 

Tinterow especially enjoys looking out from his seven- 
teenth-floor vantage point over the solidly residential Up- 
per West Side and beyond to the pinnacles of the Empire 
State Building and the Metropolitan Tower. 

“It’s fun to have these leaded windows as a view onto 
Manhattan,” he remarks. “It’s kind of a dislocation.” 0 
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oprosiTe: A terra-cotta cast of a Picasso linoblock—given to Tinterow by noted collector Douglas 
Cooper, with whom he curated a Cubism exhibit at the Tate Gallery in 1983—is displayed next to 
a 19th-century kerosene lamp. BELOw: “A lot of these clocks can be cloying, but this one is 
strong and Neoclassical,” says Tinterow of the French gilt-bronze mantel clock, circa 1815, 
depicting the education of Alexander. On either side are English mahogany candlesticks. 
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A\Yt: 
Swedish 


Landscapes 


Nature Observed 
in a Nordic Light 


TEXT BY DALE HARRIS 


THE WORK OF northern Europe’s land- 
scape painters, especially of the late 
nineteenth century, reveals an obses- 
sion with light, a fervently held belief 
that the radiance of the earth offers 
not only visual pleasure but a unique 
insight into truth. As the brilliant 
Swedish painter Richard Bergh once 
put it, nature has a “silent and secre- 
tive life.” Certainly, artists as dispa- 
rate in temperament and technique 
as Bergh’s own countryman Gustaf 
Fjaestad, the Dane Peder Severin 
Kroyer and the Norwegian Eilif 
Peterssen sought to capture not sim- 
ply the outward appearance of things 
but their inner meaning through the 
agency of light. 

Such an emphasis is easy to under- 
stand, for in Scandinavia light is ei- 
ther fugitive or omnipresent. During 
the long, hard Swedish winter— 
which on the barren tundras of the 
north lasts for nearly three-quarters 
of the year—darkness descends early 
in the day. With the arrival of sum- 
mer, nature is startlingly trans- 
formed, particularly in the far north, 


Summer Nig ir Borgesson, 1908. Oil 
on canvas; 34 \glow in northern light, 
the expansive, tra itable terrain became 
the lens through many late-19th-cen- 
tury Swedish pain plored their personal 


vision of Sweden. M « Klang, Stockholm. 
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Lakelands, Evening, Gottfrid Kallstenius, 1902. Oil on canvas; 67%” x 90%’. Writer, teacher, theorist 


and landscape painter, the academy-trained Kallstenius imbues a dense lakeside forest with 
the magical light of evening—the effect he most preferred to paint. Peter Nahum, London. 








Winter Landscape, Lennart Nyblom, circa 1910. Oil on board; 22” x 27”. 
The lonely, hibernal wilderness of the north country, with its ever- 
changing moods, inspired many Swedish artists. Peter Nahum, London. 


where for two months the sun shines 
all through the night. In the south, 
where summer is longer, the sun rises 
before three in the morning and lin- 
gers until late in the evening. After it 
has set, the sky and earth are suffused 
with an uncanny twilight that casts 
no shadows, a sustained blue dusk 
which, according to witnesses like 
August Strindberg and Ingmar 
Bergman, induces in people a mix- 
ture of exhilaration and disquiet. 
Different as they are in outlook, 
both Strindberg’s tragic Miss Julie 
and Bergman’s comic Smiles of a Sum- 
mer Night show the profoundly un- 
settling effects of Sweden’s protracted 
nocturnal limbo. Though nature is 
suspended between times of the day, 
seasons and moods, the tranquillity 
of the midsummer night is undercut 


by an inevitable realization of its 
transience, which results in a state 
of heightened and disturbing self- 
consciousness. Evidence of this psy- 
chic disequilibrium is to be found in 
many of the most striking examples 
of early modern Swedish landscape 
painting, which reveal, behind the 
apparently harmonious elements of 
nature, a deep unease. 

In Karl Nordstrém’s Neighboring 
Farms, a pair of one-story red farm- 
houses on the edge of a purple lake 
glow incandescently, even omi- 
nously, in the summer night. In 
Eugéne Jansson’s Riddarfjarden in 
Stockholm, the distant capital, out- 
lined in red, is viewed across an ex- 
panse of ultramarine water whose 
surface is marked by treacherous- 
looking eddies. In Prince Eugen’s Still 
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LEFT: Forest, Axel Peter, 1910. Oil on canvas; | 
45” x 50”. Although known for his portraits § 
of King Oscar II and the royal family, Peter | 
was mainly regarded as a portrayer of Swe- | 


dish landscapes. Moser & Klang, Stockholm. | 


Water, a huge expanse of cloud-filled 


sky, stretching high above a glim- | 


mering horizon, dwarfs the banks of 
dense, stunted trees. In Richard 
Bergh’s Nordic Summer Evening, a 
young couple stand on either side of a 


veranda, preoccupied not with each | 


other but with the lambent waters be- 
yond the house, toward which they 
pensively gaze. 

Nordstrém, Bergh and Prince 
Eugen (son of King Oscar II) were 
among the leaders of the Swedish 
school of painting known today as 
National Romanticism, which flour- 
ished around the turn of the century. 
In 1886, without the overt help of 
Prince Eugen but with the support of 
distinguished colleagues like Anders 
Zorn, Carl Larsson and Bruno 
Liljefors, they founded the League of 
Artists, simultaneously to revolt 
against the inflexibly conservative 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Stock- 
holm and to assert their need to dis- 
cover a specifically Swedish vision in 


painting. Inspired by the new art of | ' 


France (not so much Impressionism 
as Jules Bastien-Lepage’s plein-air re- 
alism) where all of them had stud- 
ied, they returned to the local scene 
with a renewed sense of national 
identity. Carl Larsson, perhaps the 


most beloved of all Swedish artists, | 


summed up the situation in a let- 
continued on page 208 


LeFT: Winter Landscape, Lesjofors, Anshelm 
Schultzberg, 1904. Oil on canvas; 

34%”. After studying plein-air painting in 
France, Schultzberg, ‘the snow painter,” 


settled in Sweden, where he rendered the 


countryside in winter. Omell Galleries, London: 


opposite: View of Lidingdbro, Carl Wilhelmson, 
1918. Oil on canvas; 18” x 1444”. Drawn to 
Paris, where he attended the Académie Julian, 
Wilhelmson went on to combine French influ- 
ences with his own interpretation of Swedish 


popular life. Connaught Brown, London. 
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An entrance portico shelters guests from intermittent showers. Heavy 
columns and exposed trusses define the Hawaiian ranch architecture. 


Hawaiis Hana-Maui 
Renewing a Legendary Hotel on the Hidden Coast 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAMES NORTHCUTT AND CHERYL ROWLEY 


TEXT BY HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


ONCE UPON A TIME, going to the Hawaiian Islands meant 
“getting away from it all.” After a long voyage on a 
Matson Line steamer, one was deposited, amid ukulele ser- 
enades, at Waikiki’s Royal Hawaiian Hotel—or, if one was 
adventurous, went on to the island of Maui and the regally 
remote Hotel Hana-Maui, hidden from the “it all” we get 
away from by a rolling ocean and a formidable mountain. 

Today the Royal Hawaiian stands like a lumpy gap ina 
dental plate—a small pink presence in a row of giant con- 
vention hotels where, whatever the available trappings of 
the Good Life, one isn’t getting away from much hurly- 
burly save that peculiar to the home office. 

The Hana-Maui, now carefully and expensively re- 
stored to its erstwhile understated elegance, stands in the 
middle of a 4,500-acre cattle ranch that cushions it from 


Near the reception area, an antique Hawaiian tapa cloth was decorated | 
by a local artist, Aunty Malia Soloman. At center stage: Rio, the parrot. 


opposite: The tranquillity of a banyan-shaded 
courtyard, with its lava-rock pond and pas- 
ture views, typifies the mood at the Hana- } 
Maui, set amid a 4,500-acre working cattle 
ranch. Now part of Caroline Rose Hunt's Rose- 
wood Hotel group, the Hana-Maui—a land- 
mark on the island’s remote eastern coast | 

since the late 1940s—has undergone revitaliz- |) 

ing changes without disrupting itsislandcalm. |) | 


intrusion, about as far away from “‘it all” as a caravansary | 
in Tibet. This experiment in expensive isolation cost the 
Rosewood Hotels $24 million, somewhat more than it | 
would have cost to raze the’old hotel and build a brand- 


new one from that universal blueprint, the “all-balconies- | 


facing-the-ocean” beachfront barrack. 

Robert Zimmer, Rosewood’s president, decided that the 
very isolation which had caused the Hana-Maui to fall into 
gentle decay in the years after World War II was now a 
marketable asset. Smallness was to be gilded with luxury | 
to create a place as close to Shangri-la as we can have until | 
the abolition of the telephone. There are only sixty-one | 
suites in the restored Hana-Maui, although construction 
on the same modest scale will soon add forty-seven more. 

Business trade is a source of lifeblood to many resort 
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In the main dining room, an inset in the white plaster walls shows the rustic lodgepole construction. Wicker chairs from McGuire. Kreiss lamps. 


hotels, but it can only supply an eyedropper or two of vital 
fluid to the books of the Hana-Maui. Do you wish to hold a 
business meeting there? It had better be just the CEO and a 
few cronies because the not-yet-completed conference cen- 
ter will have only ten guest suites and a single big meeting 
facility—with a view over the ocean that will compete 
unfairly with any slide presentation. 

Are you the workaholic whose only relaxation is a 
round of golf after the meeting? To complete your eigh- 
teen, you will have to go six times around the Hana-Maui’s 
course—it has only three holes. 

Do you like to go downtown in the evening? In Hana 
you can walk past the bank, which is open only an hour 
and a half a day, to the Hasegawa General Store and then, 
on the way back, admire the simple good taste of a couple 
of churches. Beyond downtown, the road, you are re- 
minded, is no longer a state highway. 

For many years this palette of delights was not enough 
to make a hotel profitable, but to Zimmer, a zealot, this 
was not proof that profit was impossible but was simply 
the result of absentee management. He began by rousing 
the enthusiasm of Rosewood Corporation’s founder, Caro- 





line Rose Hunt of Dallas. Next he enlisted Carl Lindquist, a § 1 
longtime publisher of specialized works on Hawaii, who Ha 


wrote the prospectus for rebuilding and was so convinced 
by his own work that he became the hotel’s managing 


director. (He has since been named vice-president and di- 


rector of Rosewood Hotels.) 

When actual reconstruction began in 1985, a lot of high- 
powered talents were brought in to save every un-termite- 
bitten inch of the original hotel—in a sense to preserve the 
spirit or gestalt of the place, while at the same time making 
it sufficiently more luxurious so that travelers would not 
cavil at having a choice of flying in on small airplanes or 
driving three hours over mountain roads. 


While the architects of the firm Media Five were raising 


ceilings in the public rooms and thrusting the dining area 


out onto a deck above the sea, interior designers James 
Northcutt and Cheryl Rowley were redoing the rooms in a 


manner calculated to bring the cries of contentment so 
seldom heard in the cool cubicles of the cheerless chains 
of temporary rest. 

Modern designers have lately been tending to bright 
colors in their room designs, but as James Northcutt re- 
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A flame tree adds atmosphere to the bar lanai, with its wide view of Hana Bay. Norfolk Island pines and coconut palms dot the coastal landscape. 


marks, “People on the islands tend to wear bright colors, 
and we don’t want our backgrounds to clash with our 
guests.” Still, the suites at the Hana-Maui, however gently 


' neutral in color, are splashed with vivid accents of interior 


plantings, most supplied by the hotel’s own grower. 
Spreading the influence of the new Hana-Maui out 


| from the twenty-three acres of its basic grounds, Zimmer 


A 


and Lindquist are anxious that as much of the unspoiled 
Hana coast as possible remain distinctively Hawaiian 
in flavor. Old places of worship, sacred to the demigod 
Maui, who is supposed to have raised these islands from 
the sea, are being refurbished and restored. Artifacts of the 
old culture are displayed in the hotel, and as far as is possi- 
ble, the wishes of local residents are consulted, and the 
services of the same group are employed by Rosewood in 
staffing the place. 

The ubiquitous automobile cannot be ousted, but guests 
are encouraged to ride over the area on horseback or to 
visit several beaches the same way. Hiking and jogging 
trails are provided for the exercise of that old staple of 
transportation, the foot. 

Land development sometimes seems as relentless and 


destructive as the tidal waves that can shake the tropical 
ease of these islands, but as mountains protected the dales 
of North Wales from the worst excesses of the nineteenth 
century’s Industrial Revolution in England, so the dor- 
mant volcano Haleakala—perhaps shaped by the demigod 
Maui so that some part of his creation should remain in- 
violate—is like a big hand cupped protectively around a 
green piece of a lost world. 

The Rosewood team’s expensive insistence on the con- 
tinuity of the enterprise, and the cherishing of its roots in 
the frame that old Maui provided, is more than a gimmick 
and more than a whim. It is a recognition that the indefin- 
able and uncertain thing called “atmosphere” is disappear- 
ing as fast as the ozone layer, and that at a time when the 
great cities of the Orient look more and more like Chicago 
with chopsticks, when even Venice has permitted a con- 
vention hotel, those who are fortunate enough to guard a 
cloud of “used-to-be” have a duty to encapsulate and pre- 
serve it. So there are no TV sets in the Hana-Maui’s luxuri- 
ous rooms, and in the silence evoked by their absence we 
realize with relief that we have turned a faraway corner 
and at last gotten away from it all. 
































ABOVE: The Sea Ranch Cottages are secluded from the main hotel. “Such tin-roofed struc- 
tures were popular during the sugarcane era of the late 1800s,” says designer Cheryl 
Rowley. BELOw: A cottage living room features open beams and oversize furniture. Plaid 
pillow fabric, Stroheim & Romann. RIGHT: Bedrooms are accented by faithful reproduc- 
tions of Hawaiian-style quilts. Bamboo, rattan, stone and wood complete the island décor. 
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ABOVE: The view froma cottage bedroom includes the ocean and pasture- 
land, where horses and cattle graze. Soft colors and a private Jacuzzi 
add to the romantic mood. Bench raffia, Donghia. Chair, McGuire. 








BELOW LEFT: A lushly planted path connects public areas with guest 
rooms. BELOW: The main hotel is elevated for better views. Iron caldrons 
date from the 1840s, when Hana Ranch was a thriving sugar plantation. 
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For more than 100 years, the 
magic of champagne has been 
nurtured to perfection at the 
Korbel Champagne Cellars, 
where the light, dry, delicate 
style of premium California 
champagne was first 
conceived. 


Korbel Blanc de Blancs, a 
varietal champagne made 
from 100% Chardonnay 
grapes, is a superb example 
of this tradition. Itisadry  ~* 
champagne which em- 
bodies natural high acidity, 
long silky flavors anda 
delicate crispness. 


Korbel Blanc de Blancs 
is One of three Korbel . 
Champagnes produced 
in limited quantities. 
Uncork the magic!® 
Enjoy the rare plea- 
sure of Korbel 

- Blanc de Blancs, 
Blanc de Noirs, and 
Natural? Each © 
produced in the 
classic méthode . 
cchampenoise. 
Eachcreatedin . ‘ 
the style that is 
distinctively ~ 
Korbel. 
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Korbel, the premium California champagne. 


F. Korbel and Bros., Guerneville, Sonoma County, CA. Producers of fine California méthode champenoise champagnes for more.than 100 years. 


THROUGH OUR EXCLUSIVE STORES AND THROUGH THE TRADE IN THE USA A 
NEW YORK « ATLANTA © BEVERLY HILLS * BIRMINGHAM, MI * BOSTON © CHICAGO © DALLAS ¢ DENVER * HARTFORD/CANTON « HOUSTON « LA JOLLA * MIAMI MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MONTREAL ¢ PE 
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VIBRANT LEATHER, BY ROCHE-BOBOIS: 
A VERY PERSONAL SENSE OF STYLE. 


PHILADELPHIA * PHOENIX * QUEBEC * ROSLYN HEIGHTS 


The vibrant color of Puma’s leather harmonizes with the refined 


atmosphere of this room. A luxuriously soft layer of large flat 


pillows offers superb comfort. Puma is the elegant reflection of 
a confident personal style. 

Puma is available in many colors. For our new, extra large catalog, please send a 
$10 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PT), 183 Madison A 

New York, NY 10016. 


SAN FRANCISCO © SCARSDALE © SEATTLE * SOUTHPORT, CT * TORONTO * VANCOUVER BC * WASHINGTON DC * WINNETKA » 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS | 


PARIS * LONDON « BRUSSELS * GENEVA MADRID * MUNICH © 
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If you think your patio door opening was meant only for 

sliding glass, think again. The Atrium Door is about to 

change your view. 

Great looks. The obvious reason to own The 

Atrium Door. 

One glance will convince you of its beauty. Just take a look at 

its handcrafted, all-wood construction. Its solid brass 

mortice lockset with hinges finished to match. Its 

optional maintenance-free Polycron exterior finish 

in white or earth-tone with a 10 year warranty 

_¢ “« against blistering, peeling, and fading. Detail 
for detail, The Atrium Door outshines sliding 

glass in ways you never imagined possible. 

The hidden beauty of energy efficiency. 

Some of our best features aren't as easy to spot. But 

you don't have to see them to enjoy their benefits. 

Consider The Atrium Door’s high-tech weather 
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a 
The Atrium Door. & Window Corporation - P©. Box 226957 + Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 
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stripping and its optional high-performance Comfort-E™ 
glass, designed to reduce energy costs and fabric fading. You 
won't find a patio door that’s as well insulated or as energy 
efficient. 

A secure investment for your home. 

The Atrium Door’ solid brass mortice lockset is more 
secure than a deadbolt lock, providing far more protection 
than sliding patio door locks. 

Clearly America’s best-selling wood swing, patio door. 
When it comes to beauty, energy efficiency, and security 
The Atrium Door stops sliding glass in its tracks. It comes 
fully assembled and sized to fit most standard patio door 
openings. Install it yourself Or call toll-free 1-800-527-5249 
for the names of dealers and authorized installers in your . 
area. (In Texas, call 214-634-9663. ) 


But look into The Atrium ras 
Door soon. Because, ( ‘ 
t'The 
B 
Atrium 


above all, you'll love 
the view. 
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ape ie wits =$ Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. ame or. 





























Antique chimney pieces, classical A Mid 18th Century English Pine Chimney 





sculpture, antique garden piece the frieze carved with Musical Trophies 
ornaments, wrought iron and pastoral scenes. 
. entrance gates, period ’ 
i panelled rooms and modern Bebe . eo 
figurative sculpture. fe 
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Please send $10 for brochure to: 

Simon P. Hampton 

i Crowther of Syon Lodge - (A.D.) London Road, 
i Isleworth - Middx - TW7 5BH:- England 

Tel: 001 144 1 560 7978 - Telex 8951308 





CENTRAL LONDON |—> 


Syon Lodge is also open at weekends 


Situated near the centre of London en route to Heathrow Airport. 


























SHAKUDO 
Gold, Silver & Bronze Cover, 
19th Century Incense Burner 
(overall 32 in, high) 


1910 South Coast Boulevard 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-0150 
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Also in Palm Springs 
166 N. Palm Canyon Drive 
(619) 325-1070 





The only 
professional 


type range 
designed 
exclusively 


for home use. 


From a tempting first course 
to a fabulous dessert finalé, 
the Viking Range can help your 
creations have that gourmet 
taste and look. Heavy-duty 
bumers accommodate 
commercial size utensils... 
yet delicate sauces can simmer 
at precise temperatures in 
your smallest sauce pan. You 
can put a professional chef's 
finish on broiled foods with 
the infra-red oven broiler. 
Viking puts new meaning in 
the joy of cooking...and 
eating. 


Viking Range Corporation 


P.O. Box 8012; 111 Front Street Greenwood, MS 38930 (601) 455-1200 
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Vivid Setting for Barbara and Donald Tober 
continued from page 104 


pered ceiling is stuck with moons and 
stars—motifs plucked from the chair 
fabric—while the windows are copi- 
ously swagged and topped by heavily 
fringed Baroque valances. “I like hav- 
ing twenty people, ten at each table,” 
says Mirs. Tober. “I want the party to 
be black-tie or flamboyantly casual; 
something fun and unusual.” 

The library is proof that this room 
need not always be brown and sober. 
A triumph of paint, lacquer and faux 
architectural effects, it holds Donald 
Tober’s burgeoning collection of rare 
books, which includes early editions 
on law and on fox-hunting. Irvine ex- 
plains, “It was rather plain; we had to 
make a real room of it.” He covered 
the walls with molded wood panel+ 
ing, lacquer-finished in a resonarit 
red; built bookshelves set off by slen- 
der faux-porphyry columns with 
gilded capitals; and crowned all with 
a Jacobean-style plaster ceiling. 

Throughout the apartment one be- 
comes aware of a decorative narrative 
that includes a good dash of whimsy: 
For example, in the comfortable pri- 
vate sitting room, the Italianate ceil- 
ing is painted a strong blue bordered 
with red and white. It was taken 
from a Hermés scarf that Irvine took 
pains to find; one which incorporates 
an equestrian motif of a stylized har- 
ness. This room leads directly into 
what is delightedly referred to as the 
“Danielle Darrieux room.” 

It is the Tobers’ bedroom, which 
carries an aura of the French cinema’s 
nonpareil seductress. Irvine used lib- 
eral amounts of ivory Scottish lace, 
hung from opulent silk valances, on 
the canopy bed and windows. He 
covered the elegant Louis XV-style 
chaise in beribboned chintz. With its 
Persian-patterned walls and flower- 
sprigged carpeting, the room conveys 
an enchanting lightness and gaiety. 

For all the stylish, stage-set qual- 
ity of the rooms, the miracle of the 
Tobers’ apartment is its warmth. 
Keith Irvine sums it up: “It has im- 
mense calm, yet with a special vi- 
brant spirit—and it’s really all the 
essence of Barbara Tober.” 0 
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FREDERIC ROE 1:64-1947) 


“The Path of Conquest” 


Oil on canvas, Signed, Size: 64 x 48 inches 
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EXHIBITED: Paris Salon 


Foundations and Private Collections 
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Old and Modern Paintings for Museums 


510/520 St. Louis m 523 Royal Street 


New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 


(504) 524-5462 











Red Baron’s presents 


3 Outstanding Gold Chandeliers 
from one of the Coca Cola Estates. 


Visit ‘our 25,000 sq. ft. showroom full of architectural antiques, 
Oil Paintings, 18th & 19th Century Decorative Arts, 
Bronze & Crystal Chandeliers, Fine Furniture, Saloon & 
Restaurant Furnishings & Decor & Collectibles. 

For information call or write: 

Red Barons, 6320 Roswell Rd., Atlanta, GA 30328 
(404) 252-3770 Telex 750689 


WE MAKE CHOOSING 
AN INTERIOR DESIGNER 
311 TIMES EASIER. 


Why 311? Because that’s how many 
interior designers and architects we 
represent. In little more than an hour, 
you can view their work, discuss price 
ranges and make a truly informed selec- 
tion from the best designers in the 
country. 


DECORATOR 
PREVIEWS 


RES DIEINGRTAE 
OFFICESZSnORS 


New York: 212-777-2966; 
Chicago, California, Washington D.C.; Connecticut: 
1-800-367-4816 
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Cool Palette for an Oceanfront Apartment 
continued from page 107 ; 


whole. At one end—outside the liv- 
ing room windows—there is the sea, 
a view amplified with mirrors. In the 
other direction, looking toward the 
master bedroom, is a Baroque bust 
mounted on a bracket. 

Having established a framework of 
clarity and symmetry, Britt thinks 
there is room for a little humor and 
theater as well. The swaggering, quite 
ornate console in the living room 
serves as a visual substitute for a fire- 
place, while a massive early-nine-= 
teenth-century urn provides the 
corresponding note of effervescence} 
in the master bedroom. This is, after 
all, a vacation retreat. 

Britt chose a Neoclassical point of 
view for this apartment “because the 
climate reminds me of Mediterra- 
nean Europe, and perhaps because 
one of the great American follies, 
Vizcaya, was built in Florida. Yet 
you can’t just be romantically post- 
Renaissance; you have to think in 
practical terms as well. The slatted 
window coverings I designed for 





“You don’t 
feel you're in an 
apartment at all, 

but in a rather 
grand Roman villa 
by the sea.” 





the livirig room and the study, for ex- 
ample, are pure geometry, but they 
also modulate the light in a very 
romantic, gentle way. 

“Nothing was left to chance,” the 
designer continues, ‘but I don’t think 
it shows. It’s meant to look easy.” As 
indeed it does, though Tom Britt 
knows as well as any creative person 
that underneath the apparent sim- 
plicity there lies months of effort and 
years of observation. The delight of 
this apartment is that it wears all of 
that knowledge so lightly.O 











At Mill House of Woodbury we believe nothing can 
equal the elegance of English antique furniture. 





But there’s an exception to every rule. 


Fine antique dining tables are rare today. Although you'll find them at 
Mill House, you may prefer the far wider selection we can offer you in our 
antique reproduction tables, custom-made for us in England to the same 

uncompromising standards as their 200-year-old ancestors. They’re 
available in a variety of woods and styles, in sizes just right for anything 
from dinner for four to a banquet for 40. The choice is yours— 
only at Mill House of Woodbury. 


2 
Mill Sie a Antic ues 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 oe (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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The Bather 


(La Baigneuse) 
by Etienne Falconet 
Original in The Louvre 


Now you may bring Falconet’s 
La Baigneuse into your own 
home and with it, the epitome 
of the grace and elegance of 
18th century France. Her 
charm will enchant you and tell 
your friends of your refined taste 
and love of beauty. Select the 
appropriate size for your living 
room, entrance hall, bathroom, 
terrance, or garden, 46” is $2513 
ppd (a fluted bonded marble drum 
base is available). Other sizes with 
marble bases are 241/2” for $460 
ppd and 1334” for $142 ppd. 
Check, Visa, MC. Unqualified 
guarantee. 


The Eleganza Collection, a 
112 page art book color cata- 


logue picturing 286 available - 


items is $6. It includes history 
and art comments. 


Gps 


Importers of Fine Statuary 
Magnolia Village ¢ 3217 W. Smith #520 
Seattle, WA 98199 e (206) 283-0609 
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Graham Gund 
continued from page 133 

a huge, energetic three-dimensiona 
work by Frank Stella. Beneath it, th 
simple dining table is surrounded b 
elegant chairs with flaring backs 
copied from those designed by Eliel 
Saarinen in 1928 for his dining room 
at Cranbrook. On a wall is a brooding 
black anchor by painter Michael Da- 
vid, and on the floor stands a Beverly 
Pepper sculpture. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of 
the smaller rooms is the entrance hall. 
It is an oval double-height space with 
a glass dome and the ubiquitous 
gridded maple railing. Here the art 
is in the floor, where Al Held has de- 
signed a twisting, snakelike pattern 
that’s been exquisitely executed in 
seven kinds of inlaid wood. “\ 

Almost wherever they look, the 
residents are looking toward light 
and art. As one of them explains: “We 
didn’t have a panoramic view, as you 
might in the suburbs—we just had 
the narrow street. We had to create 
our views inside the house.” The art 
thus expands the limits of the dwell- 
ing—most remarkable in the case of 
an Adolph Gottlieb painting hung 
just behind a cutout in one of the 
toast walls. As the resident says, “It’s 
like looking out through a window 
at a sunrise.” 

Nothing about this house is acci- 
dental. One of its delightful surprises 
is the view from the breakfast room, 
which looks out on a single long 
axis—through the doorway, through 
the oval hall with its slithering Al 
Held floor, across the end of the liv- 
ing room, through the grove of white 
columns and across the music room 
to a window above the street. Just as a 
needle might string together a set of 
beads, so this axial vista strings to- 
gether a remarkable set of rooms. 

“T think we achieved a wonderful 
feeling of openness,” says Graham 
Gund, summing up his design. “Yet 
at the same time, the house presents a 
strong definition and separation of 
the different private spaces.” This 
balance serves both Gund’s clients 
and the exacting requirements of ) 
old and new Boston. 0 
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Only Marbro so elegantly captures the light of your Your hand-crafted Marbro lamp is singular, 
‘\ife. Beautifully hand-cut by a master crystal artisan lead __ distinguished by a tradition of excellence unequalled 
* | orystal is transformed into a sparkling treasure. Only in the world-of lighting. 


; /Marbro, renowned for the finest shades in the world, Available through select showrooms. Write Marbro, 
‘2ould patiently craft this shade, embellished with 1625 S. Los Angeles St. 
Jouble pinched pleat trim, and laced with a delicate Los Angeles, CA 90015. MA RBRO 


strand of gold in French folds. Quite simply, the finest. 









































Innovative. Functional. Elegant. 
Unsurpassed quality, achieved 
through a successful blending of 
original old-world craftsmanship and 





award-winning contemporary design. 


allmilm6... fine European cabinetry. 


For details, send $10 for our 
comprehensive literature package 
and the name of your nearest 
allmilmo showroom. 








Fine Cabinetry 


allmilm6 corporation Dept. A3 
70 Clinton Road Fairfield, New Jersey 07006 
(201) 227-2502 


Cuisines Regent allmilmo Dept. A3 
2029 Cote de Liesse Rd. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada H4N2M5 





© allmilmé corporation 1987 
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Tom Selleck 
continued from page 138 


antiques .expeditions to England. 
Selleck has roamed along Jermyn 
and Bond streets. His tastes run to 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
candlesticks and rush holders, and 
to undersize furniture. He speaks 
highly of the ability of the London 
merchants to extrapolate a man’s 
tastes from a single purchase. He 
bought one painting at a store on 
Jermyn Street. Since then they have 
sent him transparencies of three 
other paintings. “They had my tastes 
pegged. Those are great salesmen if 
they can figure out a client that fast.” 

There are objets of a distinctly mas- 
culine nature all over the place: a 
Black Watch piper’s dirk and skean 
dhu (the dagger worn in the sock), 
a Purdy shotgun-cleaning kit, a 
counter invented by Edward VII for 
keeping track of the daily bird catch, 
a regimental sword in the hallway 
umbrella stand, a Western saddle on 
a stand in the bedroom. Two of the 
wall panels open to reveal a_ bar 
stocked with single malts, in particu- 
lar a Macallan special commemora- 
tive blend to mark the wedding of 
Charles and Diana, half 1948 (his 


birth year) and half 1961 (hers). ZA 


have too much stuff in here,” he says 
of the well-ordered clutter. ““The 
thing is, I was never in a position, 
monetarily, to invest in some of the 
antiques I’d always admired, so I 
really went kind of crazy.” 

After 150 episodes of Magnum, 
which is one of the top-rated shows 
on television and is seen in 90 coun- 
tries, Selleck was tired and wanted to 
call it quits. The network, however, 
made him an offer he couldn’t 
refuse—as a producer. So, having left 
his character gunshot in a hospital 
bed with tubes going in and out, he 
signed on for another season. When 
Magnum finishes shooting its final 


episode this spring, he may stay on in’ 


Hawaii and produce a new series. 
Selleck’s first screen effort was a 
U.S. Air Force training film called 
Mental Aspects of Human Reliability, 
in which he played Airman Pickens, 
whose buddy had a_ psychological 


problem he didn’t want to take to the 

base shrink. “It was very deep,” he 

smiles. Later, he was making a kind 

of living doing television commer- . 
cials, and he was married to a success- 

ful model. He was in the background © 
of a few photographs in her portfolio, . 
and one day an ad director said, 

“Who's this guy?” That led to a new 

line of work: standing behind auto- 

mobiles at dawn and sunset in the 

desert near Palm Springs. That in 

turn lead to stardom in an ad cam-; 
paign for cigarettes. He says he still; 
gets mail complimenting him on his’ 
menthol-blue eyes, which in fact are, 
“kind of green and red.” 

He has had good luck, and panel 
bad. Just as he signed on for Magnum», 
Steven Spielberg offered him the lead 
role in Raiders of the Lost Ark. CBS | 
wouldn’t postpone the start of shoot- | 
ing Magnum, so he had to turn it, 
down. “It was bad timing,” he 
shrugs. “It certainly wasn’t the worst 
curse in the world, but at the time I | 
thought, ‘Well, I’m going to be a TV 
actor.’ ” Since then he has starred in 
four films, including The High Road to 
China and Three Men and a Baby, a 
remake of a French comedy about 
three bachelors struggling to cope 
with an infant. 

“You can see how much time I 
have for entertaining,” he says. The 
single malts have hardly been | 
touched. The horse he kept in Hawaii 
saw him exactly once last year. For 
the last eight years he has been 
putting in eighty-hour weeks, more 
since he started producing the show. 

“That’s not a complaint, because 
it’s probably the best job I'll ever 
have. Still, a steady diet of that isn’t 
healthy,” Selleck says by way of ex- 
plicating the similarities between - 
show business and politics, “because 
you're surrounded by people con- . 
stantly telling you you’re wonderful.” 

He picks the skean dhu off the desk 
and says, “I’ve always wanted to 
spend a few months here and really 
settle in.” For the time being, that 
isn’t going to happen. Still, good to 
know it’s there. 











_| The marque of Vanden Plas, 
bne of Europe’s most revered 
_}ustom coachmakers, has 

_ jong been associated with handcrafted elegance and lux- 


‘ary. For 1988, the art of Vanden Plas comes together with 


_ tthe legendary ride and handling of Jaguar. 

Throughout the sumptuous cabin, the warmth of rare 
url walnut and supple leather abounds. To chase the 
chill from the coldest mornings, heating elements have 
deen incorporated into the power-adjustable front seats. 


For the convenience of rear seat passengers, exquisitely 


"| finished fold-down picnic tables are fitted to the backs of 


the front seats. There are high intensity lamps for reading 


and individual headrests for comfort. 


The Jaguar Vanden Plas 


The Vanden Plas is the 
most exclusive and lux- 
uriously equipped sedan 
offered by Jaguar. Everything — from fleece-like rugs for 
the passenger footwells to an 80-watt stereo system... 
from climate control to a heated headlamp washer sys- 
tem, and more —is standard. 

The 1988 Vanden Plas is also covered by Jaguar's 
extensive three year/36,000 mile warranty. For details 
on Jaguar's limited warranty, applicable in the USA and 
Canada, and its unique Service-On-Site™ Roadside 
Assistance Plan, visit PALM BEACH MOTOR CARS 
LTD., 915 South Dixie Highway, West Palm Beach, FL 
(305) 659-6206. ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 
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The fine line between beauty Reeoenee 


Hand woven string verticals create a rich shimmering effect in any interior setting. 


Ww 


WINDOW MODES/MODERN WINDOW 
D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., New York 10022 (212) 752-1140 
Thru your architect or designer. Write or call for your representative nearest you. 
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Faux Artistry 
continued from page 156 


walls of granite green above a faux- 
marbre dado in verd antique to con- 
trast with yellow scagliola columns. : 
Wood graining was widely prac- 
ticed in the nineteenth century, and 
practicalities dictated the initial rea- 
sons for its adoption. Valuable im- 
ported woods became difficult to 
obtain during the French Revolution, 
and throughout the Napoleonic 
Wars, English oak was requisitioned 
for shipbuilding. Little but pine and 
beech was available, but the crafts- 
men of Regency England did not lack’ 
ingenuity. At the very height of the; 
chinoiserie and Chinese Chippendale 
craze, their lathe-turning and brush- | 
work transformed the local product 
into imported bamboo. That quintes- 
sential Regency building, the Brigh- ' 
ton Pavilion, made lavish use of 
faux-marbre and featured outrageous 
faux-bois such as red-grained doors. 
At Abbotsford, the estate Sir Walter | 
Scott built as homage to the feudal 
world he had brought to life in his 





Adam designs 
with faux-marbre 
surfaces looked as if they 
had just been plucked 
from Pompeii. 





novels, graining conferred an impres- 
sion of age, solidity and warmth. The 
bookcases in his library were made of 
oak, and the ceilings and walls were 
grained to match it. Graining per- 
sisted as an endlessly versatile tech- 
nique that could be called upon 
whenever the supply of figured 
woods was diminished either by war 
or by political instability. 

Since the late 1800s, faux finishes’ 
have been in and out of favor, but the 
craft has been kept alive by devoted 
practitioners. If all art partakes of illu- 
sion and imitation, few artists can re- 
sist the challenge to mirror nature— 
or, better yet, surpass it.0 
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Swedish Landscapes 
continued from page 180 


ter he wrote from Grez-sur-Loing, 
shortly before returning to Sweden 
in 1885: “Why in the name of tur- 
quoise not paint Swedish landscapes 
direct in Sweden?” 

Once home, these painters tended 
to make their way to the countryside 
and the coast. What attracted them 
there was not only the physical har; 
mony of unspoiled nature, but its 
promise of spiritual reawakening. 
Sensitive to the disruptions resulting 
from Sweden’s rapid industrializa- 


tion, from the famines of the 1860s , 


and from the tide of immigration that 
followed (by 1910, more than a mil- 


lion people, or a quarter of the entire , 
population, had crossed the Atlantic - 


in search of prosperity), they rejected 
civilization and its overrefinement in- 
favor of nature and intuition. The 
same yearning for replenishment 
from the instinctual resources of life 
that had impelled Paul Gauguin first 
to Brittany, then to Provence (along 
with van Gogh) and finally to Tahiti, 
sent many Swedish artists to fishing 
villages such as Varberg and to the 
rural expanses of Varmland, both in 
western Sweden. 

By settling among modest country 
folk whose existence was shaped 
by age-old patterns of work and 
recreation, they recovered a sense of 
continuity missing from late-nine- 
teenth-century urban life. The best 
testimony to the value of such con- 
tacts is the large number of deeply 
felt genre paintings from the period, 
like those of Carl Wilhelmson, a pu- 
pil of Carl Larsson, who came from a 
poor fishing village on the west coast 
of Sweden. Even so, it could be ar- 
gued that the most characteristic 
works produced in Sweden during 
this period—and certainly among the 
most moving—are the landscapes - 
filled with the strange presence of 
northern light. In the finest canvases - 
of artists like Jansson, Prince Eugen, 
Liljefors and Nordstr6m—unpeopled 
for the most part, and full of mystery 
and yearning—there is a haunting 
awareness not just of beauty but of 
its fragility. 

















The Le Fleur Cabinet abounds with palace treasures 
and royal vestments. 









A deposed 
countess fled with 
only the 
necessities: her 
jewels and the 
Regency Chair. 











The Louis XVI Console hand carved for 
a fearsome California land baron. 





...the legend goes on. 


Showrooms: San Francisco Houston West Palm Beach New York Monte Carlo 


8772 Beverly Blvd West Hollywood, CA 90048 (213) 655-6238 a 



































THE FRENCH PHILOSOPHER Gaston 
Bachelard has suggested that our 
childhood home is the touchstone for 
all the spaces we will come to love. It 
is also, he says, the place where our 
imagination ignites. Designer Val Ar- 
nold, who has conjured many re- 
markable dwellings in the past thirty 
years, well remembers his first home: 
a clean, warm place heated by a sin- 
gle coal stove. “My parents came 
from Europe and my father built a 
house for his new bride. We were 
poor, but our rooms were immacu- 


late 


rouyi 


My mother would polish the 
dining table and the four 


straig| ked oak chairs and wax 
the flooi e times a week. ! think 
the simp! that first resi tence 
taught me { 10 matter how :0d- 
est or elabor: house is, 2 'S 


look for the rais\ ‘étre of the < 
That’s where you in.” 


DESIGN DIALOGUE: VAL ARNOLD 
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Scripts for Believable Worlds 


By Irene Borger 








Arnold began his career at a large 
design firm. His first rite of passage 
was decorating the lowliest model in 
a group of tract houses. “It was the 
one with the headaches, the one that 
didn’t sell,” he remembers. “I used a 
single color as a leitmotif throughout, 
and it became a real environment, 
not just a series of rooms.” In less 


“Quality is that which is simultaneously styl- 
ish and comfortable,” says Val Arnold, left, | 
standing before an 18th-century Italian bust 
in the library of his Hollywood Hills house, ' 
BELOW: An informal dining porch he designed | 
for a Los Angeles house is furnished with a 
hand-hewn oak table and equipales. A Della 
Robbia Madonna and Child is over the mantel. 


than a year, Arnold became the firm’s . 
most-requested designer. 
“] think what really made the dif- | 
ference was that I envisioned a family ° 
for each of the houses. I used to make } 
up characters and give them person- ! 
alities. The boy might have model ' 
airplanes in his room; the mother’s | 
closet would be filled with real clothes. 
Each house had a color and a script.” 

Theater and people have always 
figured large in Arnold’s world. In | 
fact, he finds designing interiors sim- 
ilar to designing ‘sets for a movie or a 
play. “Don’t we want our houses to © 
be realities? That’s what theater does 
—it creates believable worlds.” 

Having lived on the West Coast 
since the 1940s, Arnold acknowl- 
edges the influence of California de- 
sign and architecture on his work. 
“Tony Hail taught me a lot about tra- 
dition, and Michael Taylor was surely 
one of the most important innovators 
around. The houses I’ve lived in have 
also been an education for me. In 
San Francisco I lived in three great 
houses—a Julia Morgan, a Maybeck 
and a Willis Polk. Each has influ- 
enced my design ideas. I’ve never 
been interested in just one look. Each 
environment needs to reflect both the 
architectural reality and the specific 
lives of its residents.” 

While Arnold eschews a single pe-— 
riod or style, the subtext in his work 
is consistent and clear. He insists that ° 
a house be balanced and ordered, that 
there be an overall rhythm from one 





continued on page 216 
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PeEION T NEED TOSEE THEIR KITCHEN 
iOTINOW Trey WAVE KITCHENAID. 


THE APPEAL OF OWNING THE BEST HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE APPEAL OF OWNING KITCHENAID. 
AND NOW, OWNING KITCHENAID IS MORE APPEALING THAN EVER. BECAUSE WE NOW OFFER A 





t § COMPLETE LINE OF PREMIUM APPLIANCES. 


DISHWASHERS, OF COURSE. IT’S THEIR QUALITY THAT MADE OUR NAME. 
BUT REFRIGERATORS, TOO. GENEROUSLY APPOINTED WITH PORCELAIN WHERE OTHERS HAVE PLASTIC. 


3 | AND ROLLERS, SO BINS AND SHELVES GLIDE INSTEAD OF SCRAPE. 


AND BUILT-IN OVENS WHICH LET YOU COOK FASTER AND BROWN MORE EVENLY. AND BUILT-IN COOK- 


| TOPS WHICH LET YOU PRECISELY DIAL ANY TEMPERATURE FROM THE LOWEST SIMMER TO THE HIGHEST BOIL. 


WE HAVE FREE STANDING RANGES, TOO. ICE MAKERS. [RASH COMPACTORS. AND, FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
WASHERS AND DRYERS. 


‘ OVER 60 MODELS ALTOGETHER. AND EACH ONE IS BACKED BY OUR ONE-YEAR REPLACEMENT 


} GUARANTEE, WITH SOME PARTS GUARANTEED AS LONG AS TEN YEARS. CONSULT YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS. 
So YOU CAN NOW HAVE IN YOUR KITCHEN WHAT YOU WANT IN THE eS @ 
Matcher: ie? 


FOR THE WAY ITS MADE 


REST OF YOUR HOME—THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 








| 
) FORLITERATURE WRITE KITCHENAID, DEPT. C-58R, P.O. BOX 3900, PEORIA, IL 61614 
































The names themselves sug- 

gest the spirit of our splendid 
new Kappa Series of nubby, 

knobby carpets. Khaddar: 


froma neutral, natural, actu- 


al African fabric. Kara Kum: 
rough and tumble tones of 
the great Mongolian desert. 


Va 
Korbara: adobi and pumpkin 
from the American South- 
west. Kalimara: the morning 


haze on pretty days in Greece. 





Fifty-four colors in all. Any 
thick-and-thin textured. 
to the hand and handcra 
handsome to the eye. Thé 


—— 


em ae tree 


stincts Run Wild. 










: I 
4@ to grace floors both ee. Hee Fe ae me, Come unearth something designer. For further informa- | 
@yntial and commercial. res edd we "ey orichand earthy. The Kappa tion, write C.H. Masland & | 

i@:lso available as partof | j Series is available at fine Sons, Dept. W4, P.O. Box 40, 
Iiesigner Rug Collection. stores or through your interior Carlisle, Pennsylvania 17013. 
Fine carpet since 1866 
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DESIGN DIALOGUE: VAL ARNOLD 





“No matter how 
modest or elaborate a 
house is, always look for the 
raison d’étre of the space. 
That’s where you begin.” 


“If you show me a beautiful chair, I’ll appreciate the aesthetics 
first—then Ill sit down in it,” says Arnold. “If it doesn’t sit well, it’s 
RIGHT: Arnold combined antiques 
with “a fresh palette and contemporary upholstery” in a Spanish 
Colonial Revival house. Herez rug, J. H. Minassian; cotton chenille 
fabric, Donghia. BELOW: A six-panel Edo Period screen was dis- 
played in the living room of Arnold’s former residence, which fea- 
tured a French chimera and antique Baccarat crystal in addition 
to his characteristic textured fabrics. Sofa, chairs, J. Robert Scott. 


not good-looking anymore.” 


room to the next. Glamour needs to 
be subtle; comfort is a priority. “Com- 
fort, to my mind, is as much visually 
as physically determined. Rooms are 


weight-bearing structures and you've 
got to make sure they don’t look 
like ships tilting to the left.” 


Arnold begins lis design strategy 
by investigating a louse as if he were 
an archaeologist. He puzzles over res- 
torations and sundry alterations and 
often finds solutions in the original 
plans. “What,” he says, “is the bot- 


Scripts for Believable Worlds 
continued from page 212 


TONY SOLURI 





tom line? What is the skeletal script?” 

When function is at odds with 
myth or fantasy, Arnold is firmly on 
the side of ease. “Aesthetics and for- 
mality are important, but they do 
exact their price. Take Versailles—it 


wasn’t for living, it was for display. 


Think about those five thousand can- 
dles blazing in the Hall of Mirrors 
without any proper ventilation there, 
and forty or fifty sooty braziers in ev- 
‘ry room. But then real simplicity can 
be equally demanding. In the tradi- 








tional Japanese house, where each ob--, 
ject is ritualized, life is absolutely 
formal. Simplicity does not necessar- | 
ily equal casual space.” 

Good design, in Arnold’s terms, ; 
reflects personal pleasure more than 
show, and goes beyond both cere- 
mony and utility. The “click in the 
head,” as he puts it, occurs when he 
creates what Bachelard terms “‘felici- 
tous space,” a place where one is truly 
at home and can dream. Arnold’s 
visit to a house in Mexico provided 
an indelible lesson for him. 

“The house was so large it took up 
an entire city block. There were end- 
less rooms and a household staff of 
twenty-four. It was opulent beyond 
belief; one bathroom carved out of 
onyx resembled a giant seashell. The 
owner showed me everything, in- 
cluding closets that were more spa- 
cious than some houses I’ve seen. I 
noticed a small door and asked, 
‘What's that?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’ she said. 
‘Here, I’ll show you.’ She opened the 
door into a room the size of a small 
stair landing. It contained a cot, a - 
chair and table, and a crucifix. ‘My 
husband’s bedroom,’ she said. “This is : 
where he’s comfortable. You have to 
remember he has Indian blood.’ 

“T will never forget that room. I try 
to find the secret place in each of my 
clients, so that their real selves can re- 
side throughout the house and don’t 
have to be tucked away.” 0 
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at Palm Beach Polo and Country Club. 


PALM BEACH POLO AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


{OR THOSE WHO HAVEN’T OUTGROWN THE URGE 


‘TO PLAY IN THEIR OWN BACKYARD. 


DS since you were a kid, 


you ve loved to have your 
friends over to play. And al- 
though your backyard adven- 
tures have grown up from 
cowboys and Indians to golf, 
tennis and polo, the feeling is 


‘i still the same here at Palm 


Beach Polo and Country Club. 


'] Where just outside your door 
'W you'll find 2200 acres of the 


world’s finest sporting and so- 
cial amenities. Along with some 
of the nicest playmates you 


could ever hope to meet. 


45 HOLES OF LANDMARK GOLF. 
For over a decade, the name 
Landmark Land Company, Inc. 
has stood behind some of the 
premier golf communities in the 
country: Oak Tree, La Quinta, 
PGA West, Carmel Valley 
Ranch and Mission Hills. Now, 
Landmark stands behind Palm 
Beach Polo and Country Club. 
Surround yourself with our 


| enchanting Scottish Links course, 


with its ripples and swales. As- 
say the arduous nine-hole Fazio 
course. Or brave the new course 
created by the “Dye-abolical” 
Pete and PB. Dye. 

The challenge and diversity 
of our golf is one of the reasons 
we’ ve been chosen to host the 
$600,000 Chrysler Team Cham- 
pionship, a PGA TOUR? event. 


TENNIS WITH 
SUPERIOR SURFACE VALUE. 
_ Diversity also plays a key 
role in our tennis program. Here 
you can play the traditional sur- 
faces found at Wimbledon, the 
French Open and the U.S. Open. 


And Palm Beach Poloand . . 


Country Club has been chosen 
to host the inaugural $1 million 
Stakes Match. 





Our Tennis Center offers 20 
clay courts, two hard courts and 
two grass courts, with expert 
programs and clinics designed 
to improve your level of play on 
all three surfaces. 


EQUESTRIAN FACILITIES 
WITHOUT EQUAL. 

Race your way across 10 
polo fields and world-class 
equestrian facilities. Our mag- 
nificent International Polo Sta- 
dium provides the perfect venue 
for the $100,000 Cadillac World 
Cup and the USPA Rolex Gold 
Cup. At these events, people- 
watching is sometimes as excit- 
ing as our polo. 

Hunters and jumpers also 
gather here each year for the 
prestigious Winter Equestrian 
Festival in our Grand Prix show 
rings, an event of Olympic pro- 
portions. This year, we’ve added 
the discipline of dressage and 
Arabian shows. 

But if your horsemanship is 
still at a canter, we have lessons 
in all phases of equitation. 


A TRIPLE CROWN OF 
CLUBHOUSES AND SOCIAL 
EVENTS. 

Our golf, tennis and eques- 
trian centers provide more than 
just impressive backdrops for 
private play and prestigious 
events. At Palm Beach Polo, our 
love of sport is matched only by 
our desire for enjoying life with 
good friends. 

You have a splendid choice 
of fine dining and social events. 
From scrumptious sandwiches 
to grand gourmet fare. From 
freewheeling tailgate parties to 
elegant black-tie balls. 

A health and fitness club, 
several swimming pools, two 


This offer void where prohibited by law. 


squash and racquetball courts 
and two lighted croquet lawns 
round out the outstanding 
amenities. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT HOMES. 

From elegant villas to 
custom-built single-family resi- 
dences, we offer homes of un- 
matched character. 

Each neighborhood has 
been painstakingly planned and 
executed according to the most 
stringent architectural standards. 
Security gates manned around- 
the-clock are provided for your 
personal peace of mind. And 
serving our members is a full- 
time concierge staff, a unique 
luxury for a private club. 

Homes at Palm Beach Polo 
and Country Club begin at ap- 
proximately $200,000 and range 
to several million. 


DISCOVER FIRSTHAND THIS 
EXTRAORDINARY COMMUNITY. 
We invite you to come over 
and play at our place. And expe- 
rience a community so extraor- 
dinary you'll find there's simply 
nothing like it. Anywhere. 
Come see why we can promise 
you'll find happiness in your 
own backyard at Palm Beach 
Polo and Country Club. 
To accommodate your 
stay, a limited number of private 
residences are available by res- 
ervation only. For details, call 
1-800-257-1038. In FL, 1-800- 
432-3374. Or write Palm Beach 
Polo and Country Club, 13198 
Forest Hill Blvd., West Palm 
Beach, FL 33414. 


Parad Be 





each Polo 
and Country Club 
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Legacy of a Forgotten Master in Madrid 


By Nicholas Shrady 


WHEN THE SPANISH PAINTER Joaquin So- 
rolla y Bastida (1863-1923) commis- 
sioned a house to be built on what is 
now Madrid’s Calle del General Mar- 
tinez Campos, the environs were 
somewhat removed from the city. In 
1911, it was a neighborhood favored 
by artists for its bucolic gardens and 
the brilliance of its light. Today the 
elegant Neoclassical house to which 
Sorolla retreated to live and paint is 
also one of the city’s most impressive 
museums, though it still exudes the 
air of a grand private residence be- 
yond the chaos of the capital. 

The Sorolla is one of those rare 
monographical museums with a col- 
lection that approaches the holdings 
of a larger institution. But to foreign- 
ers, and many Madrilenos, it remains 
regrettably overlooked in the pres- 
ence of the monumental Prado. 

Much of the museum’s obscurity is 
due to the relative anonymity of the 
artist himself, at least outside Spain. 
Sorolla figures prominently in stud- 
ies of Spanish art but is rarely re- 
ferred to outside the field. Few 
volumes on his work are available in 
English. His pictures hang in only a 
select number of museums, and 
when others come up for sale they 
are quietly acquired (though at in- 
creasingly higher prices) by a small 
following of connoisseurs. Although 
Sorolla has been loosely labeled an 
Impressionist, and some of his works 
reflect the spirit of the movement, he 
himself scorned Impressionism. Cer- 
tainly he has never approached the 
degree of posthumous recognition af- 
forded a Manet or a Degas. 

In his day, Sorolla was one of the 
most acclaimed painters in Europe. 
As early as 1892, when he was im- 
mersed in works of social realism, he 
won the Spanish gold medal in the 
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arts. At the age of thirty-seven, he 
captured the Grand Prix at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in Paris. He also 
had a fervent following in America. 
Two exhibitions that traveled to the 
States in 1909 and 1911 met with lau- 
datory reviews and unprecedented 
sales. To his devotees, especially those 
who have marveled at the museum’s 













Renowned in Europe from the 1890s until his death in 1923, painter Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida has 
since been largely forgotten outside Spain. Madrid’s Sorolla Museum, once the artist’s home and 
studio, bears witness to his work. ABOve: Portraits of Sorolla’s-wife, Clotilde Garcia del Castillo; 
a self-portrait, 1904; and beach scenes of Valencia, 1909, occupy an area of his former main studio. 
top: Garlands frame Sorolla’s wife in a detail of a frieze he painted on the dining room walls. 


collection, Sorolla is the archetypal 

forgotten master, and one who cer- 

tainly deserves to be rediscovered. 
Two years after Sorolla’s death in 


1923, his widow, Clotilde Garcia del 


Castillo, willed the house, the studio 
and a magnificent collection of his 
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work to the Spanish state. Her princi- 
pal stipulation was both strict and - 
farsighted. “Not the smallest drawing 
can leave the museum, not even for : 
an exhibition,” explains Francisco 
Pons y Sorolla, the artist’s grandson 
and director of the museum. “The 


continued on page 226 
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For the winter or forever, build your custom home at The Oaks. Call (813) 966-3661 or write 
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an Franke Prestige. The original. 


MMB Sometimes, anew 
design changes the way we 
look at a familiar object. 
Franke’s Prestige opened a 
new era — in sink 
configuration and in the work 
center concept of versatile, 
custom-fitted accessories and 
coordinated faucets. 








MMB Ioday, its classic lines 
have become the hallmark of 
high-end design. Like a private 
recipe, or an original painting, 
its finest features are 
incomparable. 


MMB Jo learn more, please 
send for our full-color 


NS brochure. $1.00 for handling. 
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Call our Toll-Free Number 
1-800 
234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you 
deserve the best available 
service. We have staffed a 
toll-free number with spe- 
cially trained personnel to 
answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, and 
change of address. They will 
also correct your name and 
address on your Architectural 
Digest mailing label. 

Dial the above toll-free 
number for prompt, cour- 
teous subscriber service and 
receive fast results. Please 
have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand 
when you call. 

If you prefer, you may write 
us. Please attach your mail- 
ing label and send corre- 
spondence to: 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Order Today 


Great News! | $74. 95 


plus shipping 
& handlin 
_ For the first time—exclusively on videocassette—NBC News Paes eee eee ama ws ee 
presents 1987: THE UNFORGETTABLE YEAR. Join Tom 


To ord i ,call T= - - 
Brokaw and the NBC News team for an in-depth look at the a oF prcrnycreaticaray cal pee Beez 08 
incredible and historic events of 1987. 


i Wood Knapp Video, Dept. 99 AD, P.O. Box 852, Clearfield, Utah 
on ae 84015-9900. Make checks payable to Wood Knapp Video. 

Relive it all—the names and the events that made the news— Bisgect Soon ninacolco Aca 

Black Monday on Wall Street, California quakes, the Persian On See aoa re ee careswge Si nanclilig) 
Gulf crisis, Reagan's trillion dollar budget, sports superstars 


and a sentimental farewell to some Hollywood greats. 
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Great Gift! ADDRESS 
‘| Was '87 an important year for someone in your life? A special 
| birthday—a wedding—a milestone anniversary—a baby— A oe suse a 
| graduation—a new job... : § Charge: MASTERCARD (1 VISA AMERICAN EXPRESS 
i ; . : 
Celebrate these special events with an unforgettable gift— al 
this exciting new 60 minute videocassette. § coun EO Dale 
1987: THE UNFORGETTABLE YEAR is a real collectible Signature 
you'll want to own. 





California & New York residents add applicable sales tax. 
Wood Knapp Video i 
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ABOVE: Sorolla’s canvases were prepared in a room now dedicated to 


studies for The Provinces of Spain, a series he was commissioned 
to paint in 1911 for the Hispanic Society of America. RIGHT: Like his 
friend John Singer Sargent, Sorolla was known for his portraits of 
an unfinished portrait of Senora de 
Pérez de Ayala—remains in his studio just as he left it in June 1920. 


society figures. His last painting 


day a work passes the threshold, the 
family has the right to retract the 
gift.” Draconian perhaps, but the 
measure has ensured that the greatest 
single collection of Sorolla’s work re- 
mains intact. 

Not only has Sorolla been wrongly 
identified with Impressionism, he 
has also been called, perhaps errone- 
ously, “the John Singer Sargent of 
Spain.” It is a claim Pons y Sorolla 
has heard frequently, but one he 
dismisses as simplistic. “They were 
good friends,” he explained, “but nei- 
ther was interested in imitating the 
other. Both were far too individualis- 
tic.” Nonetheless, like his contempo- 
rary, Sorolla had a distinct talent for 
portraiture and used that gift, as did 
Sargent, to execute lucrative portraits 
of society’s elite. The artists also 
shared a remarkably similar sense of 
favored 


composition, and both 


brushwork that was at once re- 
strained yet vaguely Impressionistic. 
influence has 


The issue of 


prompted some to question just who 
inspired whom. 
A Marble Fountain a! 


he painted in 1912 based on a trip to 


ook at Sargent’s 
\ranjuez, Which 


Spain,” suggests Wendy Loges, the 
authority on Impressionism and mod- 
ern painting at Sotheby’s in Madrid. 
“Besides the composition, which is 
reminiscent of Sorolla, it possesses a 
quality of light, a radiance, that was 
Sorolla’s genius, but which came to 
Sargent late in his career.” 

To enter the museum, a visitor 
passes through the formal garden 
Sorolla based on a courtyard he had 
painted in the Alcazar of Seville. It is 
lush with ivy, roses, irises and aza- 
leas. The flower beds, bordered by 
box hedges and rimmed with blue- 
and-white tiles, form intricate patterns 
derived from the Moors. At harmoni- 
ous intervals are small fountains, 
classical and modern sculpture, a 
pergola, and freestanding Doric col- 
umns that divide the garden into a 
series of small verdant spaces. 

The halls and galleries of the So- 
rolla Museum are arranged themat- 


ically rather than chronologically,’ 


thus enabling visitors to wander at 
will. But in the room devoted princi- 
pally to the beach scenes of Sorolla’s 
native Valencia, spectators invariably 
linger. The pictures show the artist’s 








inimitable gift for interpreting light 


—not a pale diffused light, but the ~ 


exuberant light of the sea. 

The subjects are familiar: children, 
fishermen, friends, members of the 
family. They are captured emerging 
from the surf, in repose beneath um- 
brellas and atop windswept dunes. In 
these works, Sorolla abandoned more 
formal restraints and painted with 
greater vigor and spontaneity. It was 
a world that he observed with the 
ease of a native, and the paintings 
prove to be among his most genuine. 
“Sorolla possessed the temperament 
of the Mediterranean,” insists Wendy 
Loges. “To him, painting was sponta- 
neous, forceful, and most impor- 
tantly, a matter of color and light.” 

Sorolla’s studio displays the artist’s 
most personal work, including a 


stunning portrait of his wife, Clotilde , 


con Traje de Noche (Clotilde in Evening 


Dress); depictions of his garden; and 


a brooding self-portrait, the tone of 
which at once recalls Velazquez. 
Throughout the studio are the scores 
of curiosities that so appealed to the 
eclectic sensibilities of the times: 
flags, model ships, archaeological re- 


continued on page 230 
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Skinny roads, tat skies and ghosts. 


The roads are wider than the first wagon trails, wider than the old railro 
rights of way. But not by much. 

The big highways are the original ones: the Tuolumne, Merced, Amerie 
and Stanislaus rivers that tumble out of the Sierra toward the Pacific. 

In 1848, four hundred settlers came here, to farm, to trap. In 1849, nine 
thousand showed up. Theyd heard about g gold. 

No people on earth left a better written history thaf the Forty-Niners. It 
all there in the names of the gold towns: 

Rough & Ready. Confidence. Snow Tent. Poison Lake. Poverty Hill. Frenq 
Corral, Chinese Camp, Spanish Dry Diggings. Dutch Flat. 

Have you ever panned for gold? Or walked into a saloonful of Tiffany glas 

¢ slept in a hundred year old bed? 

Have you ever wondered about Californians — about their exasperating 
Oj lism? 
ome see where it all began. 


For a free pocket guide to all The Californias, call 1-800-TO-CALIF Ext. 264A, or write: 
Office of Tourism, PO. Box 9278, Dept. T2-64A, Van Nuys, CA 91409. © 1987 Calif. Dept. of Commerce. All rights reserved. 
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and the completed coupon below. 
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THE SOROLLA MUSEUM 


Legacy of a Forgotten Master in Madrid 
continued from page 226 


mains, globes, butterflies, a profusion 
of Spanish ceramics, a plaster copy 
of the Nike of Samothrace, and ‘a 
Turkish bed draped with embroi- 
dered velvets and silks where Sorolla 
would seek repose. 

In the salon, which is hung largely § 
with family portraits, popular eigh- 
teenth-century Spanish furniture is 
mixed with reproduction Louis XV 
and Isabellino. From the ceiling 
hangs a Tiffany chandelier—which, 
it is said, Sorolla received in exchange: 
for a portrait of the legendary de-, 
signer. On a windowsill, arranged} 
with assorted objets, is a photograph, 
of Archer M. Huntington inscribed:: 
“To Joaquin in cordial admiration, 
and sincere friendship.” q 

The two men, artist and philan-’ 
thropist, met in New York in 1911. 
Archer Huntington was an ardent, 
Hispanophile, founder of the His- , 
panic Society of America. He com- 
missioned Sorolla to complete a series 
of paintings depicting Spain for the 
society’s library in Manhattan. The 
fourteen works, entitled The Provinces 
of Spain, make up the artist’s greatest 
legacy outside his native land. 

One of the galleries in the Madrid 
museum exhibits Sorolla’s studies for 
the Hispanic Society commission. He 
was determined to depict a genuine 
vision of Spain and to dispel the ro- 
mantic notions that so consumed 
foreigners. He traveled extensively 
throughout the country, painting 
children, peasants, workers and fam- 
ilies. From 1913 to 1915 he completed 
ten of the fourteen paintings, but he 
required another three years to finish 
the remaining four. Sorolla, so much 
the prolific artist, had at last be- 
come exhausted. 

Less than one year after having . 
completed the Hispanic Society com- 
mission, Sorolla suffered a stroke in . 
his garden while painting Senora de 
Pérez de Ayala. The portrait is dis- 
played on his easel in the studio; 
although it is unfinished, it is unmis- 
takably Sorolla—vibrant, finely com- 
posed, and infused with the light 
from his beloved garden. 
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Experience 
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Introducing Westin’s Kyoto 
Prince Hotel. 


















322 rooms, 7 restaurants &F lounges, and 
featuring traditional ryokan style service. 





It offers the most scenic and 
serene location of any hotel in 
the city. And it is mere minutes 
from many of the area’s most 
renowned temples, shrines and 
shops. For reservations call 
800-228-3000 or your travel con- 
sultant. For our free “How to 
Get Oriented in Japan” kit, write: 
Westin’s Prince Hotels of Japan, 
700 South Flower Street, Suite 
604, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 
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“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” 


A COLLECTION OF FAST & FABULOUS RECIPES 


*°" Bon Appétit | 


Now there is an entire volume of imaginative, 
timesaving recipes compiled from Bon 
Appétit’s “Too Busy to Cook?” column. All 
can be completed in an hour or less, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen tested, 
and are perfect for today’s tastes 
and busy lifestyles. 

Includes: 

* more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 

* 48 full-color pages 

* special chapter heads with extra 

tricks, tips, and techniques to save time and much more! 


ORDER TODAY FOR A NO-RISK, 21-DAY FREE EXAMINATION. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


“TOO BUSY TO COOK?” IS YOURS FOR ONLY $19.95* 


If you-are not completely satisfied, you may'return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 9 A.M. - 5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 1-800-252-2071. We'll be happy to bill you, or 
accept your credit card order (Visa/MasterCard accepted). Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 





* Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 


©1985 Knapp Communications Corp. 
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He practiced six hours a day to get to 
Juilliard. That was the easy part. Now 
he’s there and practices eleven. He 
invests his time in music and his 
money in US. Savings Bonds. 
People everywhere are discovering 
that Bonds have changed. When 
held five years or more, Bonds pay 
competitive rates, like money 
market accounts. They’re also free 
from state and local income tax. 


Find out more, call 1-800-US-BONDS. 


& 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


[_THE GREAT AMERICAN INVESTMENT. | 














Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate. 
A public service of this publication. 
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Only from The Franklin Mint. 





| Great style from The Franklin Mint. 
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Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 « 
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ANTHONY HAIL speaks English with 
the unmistakable charm of his native 
Tennessee. He grew up, however, 
from age two through fourteen in 
Denmark, in the rural villa of his 
stepfather, whose distinguished fam- 
ily had been importing construction 
materials from Sweden since the 
mid-eighteenth century. 

When Hail visits Sweden these 
days, as he often does, his tongue 
quickly recovers its early Danish, 
which serves him well enough— 
Sweden was once ruled by Danish 
kings and queens—though Hail in- 
sists he approaches Sweden with an 
American’s open admiration. 

“The Swedes are mad about them- 
selves,” acknowledges the dean of 
San Francisco’s interior designers, 
“and they have a right to be proud. 
They haven't fought a war since 
1809, and because they implemented 


a very successful kind of socialism, 


A Designer’s Eye on Sweden 
By Howard Junker 


Having spent a part of his youth in Den- 
mark, San Francisco designer Anthony Hail 
returns to Scandinavia periodically to enjoy _ 
the grand style of its architecture and design. 
ABOVE LEFT: The royal pavilion of Rosendahl, 
1823-27, in Stockholm. ABOVE RIGHT: Hail in 

the study at Rosendahl with books King 

Charles XIV John brought from Paris. 


they have no problems with poverty.” 

Hail does not pretend to have 
much interest in contemporary Swe- 
den. He tours armed with his own 
personal associations and with a red- 
leather, gilt-edged 1909 Baedeker he 
once picked up for six dollars. 

He willingly concedes that in gen- 
eral Sweden is undervisited, espe- 
cially given its great resources and 
pleasures, and that first-time visitors 
have an obligation to see all the obvi- 
ous monuments: the meticulously 
restored Royal Palace, with Queen 
Christina’s silver throne and Gustav 
III’s collection of antique sculpture; 








the Haga Pavilion, with its fabled 
copper tents (“My favorite place in 
the world’); and Drottningholm, 
Sweden’s Versailles—with its ex- 
traordinarily beautiful eighteenth- 
century theater and productions of 
Baroque operas—which is the princi- 
pal residence of the royal family. 

Hail would also insist that the 
first-time visitor include Skansen, the 
Swedish version of Williamsburg, 
where authentic examples of rural 
buildings are set in an island park on 
the eastern edge of Stockholm. 

Hail himself prefers going to the 
source. His true tastes are uncom- 
promising and patrician, solidly 
grounded in the classics of the eigh- | 
teenth century. His sensibility is an 
extension of the grand style that _ 
flourished during the between-wars | 
period of his childhood. 

That elegance, that expansive lei- 
sure, that aristocratic probity, is not 


continued on page 238 
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much in evidence today, Hail finds— 
although contemporary Swedes, he 
suggests, do enjoy the delightful re- 
creations of the epoch in such movies 
as Ingmar Bergman’s idyllic Fanny 
and Alexander. “However, I phoned 
the king’s sister on a recent visit,” 
Hail mentions to exemplify how far 
the democratization of Swedish man- 
ners has come in recent years, ‘and 
she herself answered. Twenty-five 
years ago that would not have been 
possible.” 

Even the Grand Hotel in Stock- 
holm, “‘‘one of the finest in the 
north,” where Hail always stays, has 
now been modernized. “Although,” 
he emphasizes, “it does retain its 
traditional elegance, great food and 
exceptional service.” 

At home (see Architectural Digest, 
December 1982), Hail lives among 
many treasured Danish and Swedish 
pieces, thoug 
bed—“T’ve n« 
dinavian one.” 
tavian style, the S 
of Louis XVI, in mi 
bra, in commodes, aiid in intricate 
Blomberg clocks. 

Gustav III, whose assassination in 


he sleeps in a French 
er seen a good Scan- 
favors the Gus- 
dish equivalent 

rs, in candela- 
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A Designer’s Eye on Sweden 
continued from page 234 


ABOVE LEFT: The study at Waldemarsudde, 

a palace built by Sweden’s Painter Prince, 
Eugen, between 1903-05. His portrait by 
Tagtstr6m is on the easel. Above the Scandi- 
navian Empire sofa, a painting by Dughet. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Copper tents were built by Gus- 
tav III in the 1780s for troops assigned to 
his favorite retreat, Haga Pavilion. 


/ 


1792 was the subject of Verdi’s opera 
Un Ballo in Maschera, was for Hail a 
model of the ultimate connoisseur: 
“He traveled everywhere as the 
comte du Nord, pretending to speak 
only French. Frederick the Great was 
his uncle, and his taste was impec- 
cable.” Piranesi’s drawing of a door- 
way constructed for Gustav III from 
Roman antiquities graces Hail’s liv- 
ing room today. 

“Swedish pieces,” Hail observes, 
“are always obviously not French. Of- 
ten somewhat cool, even restrained— 
perhaps the word peculiar could be 
used for many of them—they’re al- 
ways definitely Swedish, and some- 
times of the highest order.” 

Collectors, Hail warns, should be 
aware of several facts. To begin, it is 
important to understand how small 
Sweden is, how absolute and imme- 
diate the problem of scarcity really is. 





“If there’s a nobility in Sweden,” 
the designer suggests, “and there is, 
and if they live in grand houses, and 
they do, all of those families put to- 
gether wouldn't equal the number of 
aristocrats that once lived in a single 
province of France. And it has always 
been so. Thus the good material is 
never abundant.” 

Moreover, Hail continues, the 
Swedish government has begun to 
restrict the export of pieces of quality. 
Even a quick glance at the catalogues , 
of the oldest and most traditional 
shops in Stockholm—Alfort, Ols- 
son and Bukowski—reveals stars next 
to as many as half the descriptions, 
indicating that the items cannot be 
taken out of the country. 

“The situation may not be entirely 
hopeless,” Hail explains, “because 
you can ship purchases to Switzer- 
land or Denmark—that somehow. 
seems to be allowed.” . 

Restrictions on the export of por- 
phyry have a special impact, because 
Sweden is one of the sources outside 
Egypt and Russia for this beautiful 
marblelike material. Usually worked 
into objects like decorative obelisks, it 
is sometimes, as Hail somewhat mis- 
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Ask him 
about the big 


boat ride. 
Call Sweden. 


Give your little brother a call 
and hear about his first time as first 
mate. With AT&T International 
Long Distance Service, it costs less 
than you'd think to stay close. So 
go ahead. Reach out and touch 
someone.® 


SWEDEN 
Economy Discount Standard 
6pm-7am Ipm-6pm 7am-lpm 


af $ 89 $118 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 





“Average cost per minute varies, depending on the length of 
the call. First minute costs more; additional minutes cost 
less. All prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the 
continental U.S. during the hours listed. Add 3% federal 
excise tax and applicable state surcharges. Call for informa- 
tion or if you'd like to receive an AT&T international rates 
brochure 1 800 874-4000. © 1987 AT&T 
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The right choice. 











EVELED GLASS. 

Suitable for everything 
from craftsman architecture to 
art deco, from fifties modern 
to Cape Cod. Beveled Glass 
Industries offers more than 
100 sizes and styles of doors, 
windows, sidelites and tran- 
soms for your home or office. 
And because we’re FACTORY 
DIRECT, you can afford to 
make the move from the every- 
day ... to the extraordinary. 
Call for more information, or 
visit our showroom. 


Send $5.00 for our catalog. 


Courtesy to the Trade. 
@ General Offices & Showroom: 6006 W. Washington Blvd., 


; r ~~ ~ Le = Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 657-1462 
Bea. @ (exe! Glass Ti 1ydustr (Ge) B New York Office & Showroom: D & D Building, 979 Third Ave., 
eRe ee eS ee eS PS Se ee) Suite 825, New York, NY 10022 (212) 753-1380 


The first and the original W@ Orange County Showroom: 3033 Bristol, Suite A, Costa Mesa, CA 
92626 (714) 662-0233. In So. Calif. (800) 637-9929 


W (800) 421-0518 (800) 231-4939 (in Calif.) 
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Tiffany Mermaid In Stained Glass 
by Edward Olsen/Curator, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 

The Field Museum of Natural History invites you to enjoy an authorized 
reproduction of one of the world’s great stained glass treasures, The Mermaid 
by Louis Comfort Tiffany. » The Mermaid, from our Grainger Hall of Gems, 
is truly a masterpiece to behold. When you are in Chicago, please allow time 
to see the original window. It is a breathtakingly beautiful portrayal of one 
of the most intriguing creatures of mythology. » See the mermaid poised 
gracefully beneath the surface. Her body shimmers with iridescent hues of 
greens and blues. Above her, a curious goldfish swims lazily by. » Artists of 
the Stained Glass Guild, who make the world’s finest museum-quality 
stained glass, have created this reproduction for your enjoyment. After 
hundreds of hours of preparation, they apply 17 individual layers of color 
to richly textured cathedral glass. Then they fire it numerous times in a red 
hot kiln, fusing the paints permanently with the glass. The colors will never 
fade. Never! » After many inspections, Guild artists mount the stained glass 
in an elegant handcrafted wooden frame decorated in black and gold. A 
brass easel is included for tabletop display. A brass chain is also included for 
hanging in a window. Either way, Tiffany's magical vision comes to life, 
enchanting you with her beauty, inviting you with her mystery. 


L] Please send Stained Glass Mermaid Tableau(x) by Tiffany from the 
Field Museum of Natural History, including brass chain and brass easel. 
$125 plus $4 for shipping, or four payments of $32.25 each, including ~ 
shipping and insurance. (Add $25 for air freight.) I may return the tableau 
within 30 days for a full refund if not completely satisfied. dept.AA 
Name : 

Address 

Cibyy se ek ee tate ep 

CO Check enclosed for $ TS 

OC) Charge payment of $ ____ to: __ Visa __ MasterCard __ Am. Exp. 
No git 2 een eee ANE eee See eer Wate EXD: 


Virginia residents please add 4.5% ($5.63) sales tax. 


. The Stained Glass Guild, a division of the United States Historical Society® 
The Mermaid by Louis Comfort Tiffany Actual size 10” x 17” First & Main Streets e Richmond, VA 23219 e Call toll-free: (800) 446-7968, in VA: (804) 648-4736 
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} 347955. Huey Lewis & The 356287.Suzanne Vega 357871. Tchaikovsky: 291278. The Doobie 348318. The Police— 355156. Vladimir Horowitz 354829. Lisa—Lisa And 
News—Fore! (Chrysalis) —Solitude Standing. Waltzes—S. Comissiona Brothers—Best of the Every Breath You Take — Plays Favorite Chopin Cult Jam With Full 
349985. Johnny Mathis/ (A&M) and Houston Symphony Doobies. (Warner Bros.) —The Singles (A&M) (Digitally Remastered— Force—Spanish Fly. 

} Henry Mancini—The Holly- 291435.Led Zeppelin _Digital—Pro Arte) 345777. Peter 336222. Dire Straits— CBS Masterworks) (Columbia) 

} wood Musicals (Columbia) _ IV. (Atlantic) 355834. David Bowie— Gabriel—So. (Geffen) Brothers In Arms. 352948. Wynton Marsalis 345751. Paul Simon— 


} 348979. Tina Turner— 
} Break Every Rule (Capitol) 


) 352633. Dolly Parton/ 


257279. Bruce Spring- 
steen—Born to Run 
(Columbia) 


Never Let Me Down. 
(EMI America) 


346536. The Monkees— 


308049. Creedence 
Clearwater Revival 
Featuring John Fogerty/ 


(Warner Bros.) 


341073. Steely Dan— 
ADecade of Steely Dan, (Digital—CBS Masterworks) 


—Carnaval. Hunsberger, 
Eastman Wind Ensemble. 


Graceland. 
(Warner Bros.) 


356279. Gloria Estefan 


Linda Ronstadt/Emmylou 138586. Bob Dylan's Then & Now...The Best Chronicle. 20 greatest © (MCA) 353946. Bryan Adams— And Miami Sound 
Harris—Irio RWeener Bros ) Greatest Hits (Columbia) Of The Monkees (Arista) _ hits. (Fantasy) 314997-394999. Stevie Into The Fire. (A&M) eaters ItLoose. 
96-396390. Bill 319541. Elton John— 287003. Eagle's Greatest 343582. VanHalen— Wonder’s Original 35515-39511. Prince pic 
a oo one M Greatest Hits. (MCA) Hits 1971-1975 (Asylum) 5150. (Warner Bros.) Musiquarium 1. (Tamla) | —Sign‘O' The Times. 313031. Yes—Classic 
| Vols.1 & 2. (Columbia) 318089. Michael 350736. Rolling Stones— 219477, Simon & 348110. Buddy Holly— (Paisley Park) Yes. (Atlantic) 
| 347153. Cyndilauper— Jackson Thriller (Epic) Rewind. (Rolling Stones Garfunkel’s Greatest From The Original 356873. The Outfield— 357616-397612. The 
|) True Colors. (Portrait) 357889. Copland: Bill Records) Hits. (Columbia) Master Tapes. (Digitally — Bangin’. (Columbia) Best Of The Doors. 
) 346643. Andreas Vollen- The Kid; Appalachian Y 346957. Steve Winwood 348649. Pachelbel Remastered—MCA) 355990. Motley Crue— Patel Remastered— 
, weider—Down To The Spring; etc.—Bernstein, —BackIn The High life. Canon & Other Digital 351122. Europe—The Girls, Girls, Girls. (Elektra) Elektra) 
+ Moon. (CBS) NY Pht (Digitally (Island) Delights—Toronto Final Countdown. (Epic) 355362. Whitesnake. 353102. Jimi Hendrix— 
) 356675. Beverly Hills Remastered—CBS 344622. AnitaBaker— Chamber Orch. (Digital — 3465.44. Kenny (Geffen) Are You Experienced. 
Cop lI—motion picture Masterworks) Rapture. (Elektra) —Fanfare) G—Duvotones. (Arista) 357467. Sammy Hagar. (Reprise) 
soundtrack album. (MCA)  356667.Heart—Bad  319996-399998. 353771. Bolling/Rampal: 344771, Lionel (Geffen) 357863. Barbra 


Animals. (Capitol) 


359208. Loverboy— 
Wildside. (Columbia) 


349571. Boston—Third 
Stage (MCA) 





Suite #2 for Flute & Jazz 


Mot 's 25 #1 Hit 
jotown's its Piano Trio (Digital—CBS} 


From 25 Years. (Motown) 


FLEETWOOD MAC 
TANGO IN THE NIGHT 
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Richie—Dancing On the 
Ceiling. (Motown) 


357350. The Duke 
Ellington Orchestra— 
Digital Duke. (Digital—GRP) 


Streisand..."One Voice.” 


(Columbia) 


357657. Beethoven: 
Piano Concerto No. 5— 
Murray Perahia. (Digital— 
CBS Masterworks) 
357640. Wynton 
Marsalis—Marsalis 
Standard Time. 
(Columbia) 

356501. Benson/Klugh 
—Collaboration. 
(Warner Bros.) 
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r CBS COMPACT DISC CLUB, 1400 N. Fruitridge a 
PO. Box 1129, Terre Haute, Indiana 47811-1129 

| Please acceptmy membership under the terms outlined in this 
advertisement. Send me the 6 Compact Discs listed here and bill me 

| $1.00 plus shipping and handling for all six. | agree to buy four more 

| selections at regular Club prices in the next two years—and may 

| 


} The age of CD soundis here—and you 

| have a practical new way to find the CDs 
you. want. As your introduction to the CBS 
| Compact Disc Club, you can choose any 6 
| CDs listed in this ad for $1.00. Fill in and mail 
| the application—we'll send your CDs and 

) bill you for $1 plus shipping and handling. 


atleast 10 days in which to make your 
decision. If you ever receive any Selection 
without having 10 days to decide, you may 
return it at our expense. 

The CDs you order during your member- 
ship will be billed at regular Club prices, 
which currently are $14.98 to $1598—plus 


cancel membership at any time after doing so. 
SEND ME THESE 6 CDS FOR $1.00: 





| You simply agree to buy 4 more CDs (at 

| regular Club prices) in the next two years— 
and you may then cancel your membership 
anyfime after doing so. 

» How the Club works. About every four 


| weeks (13 times a year) you'll receive the our money-saving bonus plan. It lets you COROCK/POP COCLASSICAL 
| Clubs music magazine, which describes the buy one CD at half price for each CD you AA 
' Selection of the Month for your musical buy at regular Club prices. Me 
'} interest...plus many exciting alternates. In 10-Day Free Trial: We'll send details of the | Print First Name Initial lost Name 
| addition, up to six times a year, you may Clubs operation with your introductory ship- Address Apt 
/ receive offers of Special Selections, usually ment. If you are not satisfied for any reason 
‘ ata discount off regular Club prices, for a whatsoever, just return everything within 10 City 
| total of up to 19 buying opportunities. days and you will have no further obligation. | 
| _ If you wish to receive the Selection of the So why not choose 6 CDs for $1 right now? State Zip— an 
| Month, you need do nothing—it will be ADVANCE BONUS OFFER: As a special Do youhave a VCR? (Check one) CYes CINo 746/S88 
4 Do you have a credit card? (Check one) D1Yes DINo 


shipped automatically. If you prefer an 

/ alternate selection, or none at all, fillin the 

E response card always provided and mail it 
_ by the date specified. You will always have 


: 
Selections with two numbers contain 2 CDs and count as 


shipping and handling. (Multiple-unit sets 
may be somewhat higher.) After completing 
your enrollment agreement you may cancel 
membership at any time; if you decide to 
continue as amember, youll be eligible for 


offer to new members, take one additional 
Compact Disc right now and pay only $695. 
Its a chance to get a seventh selection at a 
super low price! 


2—so write inboth numbers. © 1988 Columbia House 


CBS COMPACT DISC CLUB: Terre Haute, IN 47811 
i 
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aseventh CD right now at the super low price 
of just $6.95, which will be billed to me. 





| My main musical interest is (check one). (But | may always choose from any category.) 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADVANCE BONUS OFFER: Also send me 


aS 


This offer is not available in APO, FPO, Alaska, | fawaii, Puerto Rico. Please write for 


details of alternative offer. Canadian residents will be serviced from Toronto. SyF/RX | 


Note: We reserve the right to reject any application 
or cancel any membership 


SYG/RY | 
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ZURICH To the accredited trade only 


495 Carolina Street, San Francisco, CA 94107, (415) 863-9344 
Send $2.00 for brochure, refundable with purchase 


ATLANTA: Jerry Pair & Assoc. / Boston: M—Geough Co., Inc. / CHICAGO: Karl Mann / DALLAS: David 
Sutherland, Inc. / DENVER: Kneedler—Fauchere / HOUSTON: David Sutherland, Inc. / LOS ANGELES 
Kneedler—Fauchere / MIAMI: Jerry Pair & Assoc. / PORTLAND: Wayne Martin, Inc. / SAN FRANCISCO 
Kneedler—Fauchere / SEATTLE: Wayne Martin, Inc. / WASHINGTON D.C.: Kittinger 








OVER 300 EXAMPLES OF FINE TRADITIONAL 
SEATING FROM THE “GOLDEN AGE. OF FURN- 
ITURE DESIGN”. . . 1740 TO 1840. . 
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Anthony Hail 
continued from page 238 


chievously points out, displayed ih 
grotesque proportions, as in the 
gigantic urn that overpowers the en- 
trance to Rosendahl, the royal pavil- 
ion in Stockholm. 
A true sense of proportion, Hail 
observes, would limit one’s visits to 
Sweden to the all-too-short but there- 
fore more appreciated warm summer 





Prince Eugen adorned the garden of the royal 
pavilion of Waldemarsudde with classical and 
modern sculpture. Here, a reproduction of the 
Nike of Samothrace alights at one entrance. 








season. Lately, however, the press of 
obligations has forced Hail to arrive, 
in successive years, at Christmas and 
at New Year's. 

“Your blood changes,” he declares, 
shivering at the merest memory. “It 
is so cold, and pitch-dark until nine 
in the morning and then again at 
three in the afternoon.” 

Rather than marveling at the 
sculpted snow on the bowers of the 
artist-prince Eugen’s exquisite turn- 
of-the-century residence, Walde- 


marsudde (see Architectural Digest, 


September 1980), Hail prefers to 


wander through the gardens in June.* 


He can then admire the prince’s pa- 
tronage of Rodin and of the Swedish 
master Carl Milles, and enjoy the 
warm breezes off the surrounding 
waters that are so definitive of Stock- 
holm and its environs. 
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WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 


H. L. HINSON & COMPANY LTD. 








1. Bring a wealth of style and romance into your 
home with Laura Ashley by Post. Join our catalogue 
service and receive two home furnishings cata- 
logues, fashion catalogues for every season of the 
year and our charming Christmas Gift Guide. One 
full year for $5.00. 




















BERGDORF GGDDMAN 


4. There is only one Bergdosf Goodman. A special 
world filled with unlimited luxury and unique inno- 
vative style. And now our Fashion Books can bring 
this world home to you from the newest designs of 
women and men to exciting gifts and accessories for 
the home. One year subscription. $7.00 
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6. PERSNICKETY’S new 1988 color catalog is a 
wishbook of romantic home decorations, Curtain 
treatments, coordinating accessories, and antique re- 
productions, all with the special PERSNICKETY look. 
You'll delight in the many new “one-of-a-kind” prod- 

@ ucts added to our 1988 line. This lovely dreambook is 
a must for home decorating. $3.00. 
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Your Shopping Guide 


total cost 
of catalogs ordered $ 


ADD $1.50 
MAILING CHARGE $—2150_ 
Total Enclosed $ 


Name 


Address 


| City State 


Make check or money order payable to: CATALOG U.S.A. No cash or stamps please 
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MENT Discover the professional quality cooking 
equipment used by great chefs. Over 1,001 fabulous 
finds from the four corners of the world. The most 
unique gourmet kitchenwares catalog anywhere. 
Over 52 full color pages. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
One year subscription $2.00. 


Send coupon to: Catalogs U.S.A. 
Dept. AD288, Box 92713, Rochester, N.Y. 14692 


Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you want. 
Enclose a check or M.O. for the total, including a $1.50 
mailing charge. Offer expires June 13, 1988. 


—— 1. Laura Ashley ($5) 

—— 2. Herend Porcelain 
—Book ($25) 

—_— 3. Herend Porcelain 
—Catalog ($5) 


2. & 3. 
Herend Porcelain. The finest collection in the 
world presents its full-color, 84-page catalogue, 
featuring hand-painted dinnerware and tabletop 
accessories. And now available in America is Herend’s 
new , 188-page hardcover book, Herend, The Art of 
Hungarian Porcelain. This unique book traces 
Herend’s exciting history in celebration of its 160th 
anniversary. Book, $28.00. Catalogue, 5.00. 


5. 120 catalogs from 25 countries enabling you to 
purchase china, crystal, clothing, silver, linens, furs, 
handicrafts, jewelry, cars, coins, perfumes, clocks, 
etc. at tremendous savings direct from Belgium, Den- 
mark, England, France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, Thailand, etc. $4. 
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COOK LIKE A PRO WITH THE FINEST EQUIP- 


—— 4. Bergdorf Goodman ($7) 
—— 5. Shop The World By Mail ($4) 
—_ 6. Persnickety ($3) 

—— 7. Chef's Catalog ($2) 
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leather redefined 


Leather furniture is not what it used to be. It's better! It's not stuffy and 40 colors and 4 leather grades. Every piece carries our exclusive, 5-year 
oensive. It's inviting and affordable. We make it that way. Cla A 


_ We build in our own factory and sell direct the largest collection of leather Call 1-800-332-5527 for our free catalog and the showroom nearest you. 
initure anywhere. This enables us to offer you what most furniture com- See for yourself how LEATHER CENTER has redefined leather furniture. 
nies can't, value. We carry over 25 styles, all available in your choice of over 


DREAM leather sofa 


PAPILLON leather sofz 


| 
| 


SA leather sofa 


BEVERLY HILLS: 200 North Robertson Bivd. #101, Beverly Hills, CA 90211, 213-276-9005 CHICAGO: 233 | 
: 60515, 312-916-9166 = 495 Lake Cook Rd. #D-7, Deerfield, I 60015, 312-564-0500 CONCORD: 1035 Con 
swport Bivd., Costa Mesa, CA 92627, 714-722-9411 DALLAS: 1319 Dragon St., Dallas, TX 75207, 214-742 
ampden, Denver, CO 80231, 303-773-8877 FORT WORTH: 6051 Interstate 20 #302, Fort Worth, TX 76 
1-5874 » 3333 FM 1960, Houston, TX 77068, 713- 586-9955 MIAMI: 3800 om Miami Ave Mia ni, Fl < 
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“BETWEEN APPOINTMENTS.” A CAST BRONZE SCULPTURE, ON EXHIBIT AT WASHINGTON HARBOUR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Reo clae ese) set) e 


ie For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
P.O. Box 9709 * Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
’ LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR FEWER 





7 THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE BOOK ON J. SEWARD JOHNSON'S SCULPTURE IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE. PLEASE WRITE OR CALL US FOR FURTHER DETAI 
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THE SUGA GALLERY 


EUROPE’S PREMIER COLLECTION 
OF CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE CERAMICS 
AND LACQUERWARE. 


With the opening of the Suga Gallery comes the opportunity 
‘ for connoisseurs of art to discover some of the finest Japanese 
artists in ceramics and lacquerware. 

What makes the Suga Gallery even more welcome is the fact 
that it is unique. 

It is the only place in Europe to exhibit such works. 

Each artist, each piece, has been personally selected by 
Mrs. Suga. Her only criterion is beauty. 

There will be around forty pieces exhibited in the Gallery, 
with the addition of a special exhibition featuring one artist every 
three months. 

The Suga Gallery is now open and looks forward to welcom- 
ing you. 

Serious collectors may like to know that prices 
start at around £300.00. The Suga Gallery, 

18 Burlington Arcade, London W1V 9AB. 
Telephone 01-491 485L 
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Raised panel library in cherrywood with 
polished brass inlays. Signed & limited 
edition Neo-Classic Bench, as featured in the 
December 1987 issue of Architectural Digest. 


Wood paneling, bench and interior designed 
by Michael de Santis, ASID. Handcrafted 
Selene hm melee 


Cherrywood paneling and Neo-Classic 
Bench on display at Milari’s New York 
Showroom. - 


Milari: 136E. 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 
(212) 319-4400 


Represented by: David Sutherland, Inc. 
Dallas: (214)742-6501/Houston:(713)961-7866 


Through your Interior Designer or Architect. 





Gals 
BS ALIFORNIA 


COLLECTION 





A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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“UNDERSTANDING 

YOUR CLIENT'S TASTE 

IS VERY IMPORTANT.” 
ee 


DESIGN 
GROUPE # aan 


RESIDENTIAL/COMMERCIAL INTERIOR DESIGN 


BEVERLY HILLS ® RANCHO MIRAGE ® CENTURY CITY ® NEWPORT BEACH ® PALM DESERT 





APPOINTMENT ONLY (7 14) 542-1137 









































THE NATURAL BE 
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FLOOR A 


_ _EUROCAL 


oO 
1889 MT. DIABLQ BLVD. 
WALNUT CREEK, CA 94596 
(415) 943-6991 
TLX: 338628 









ND ROOF TIL 
LARGE RANGE OF NATURAL COLO 
SHOWROOMS - STOCKS - BROCHU 





S. 


SLATE 


Oo 
494 NORTH NEWPOR 
NEWPORT BEACH, C 
(714) 650-2200 

FAX: 714-650-3729 


S. 
ES. 


CENT 


a 





RS 


BLVD. 530 SIXTH AVE. 


92663 SAN D 


EGO, CA 92101 


(619) 281-2477 
































(415) 676-1042 








_| FAX: 415-930-0752 | | O 
3307 McKINNEY AVE. 
2170-D COMMERCE AVE. DALLAS, TX 75204 
CONCORD, CA 94524 (214) 528-2890 



























| ‘THERE'S ANEW WAY 
TO ENJOY THIS OFFICE 
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LEASE IT. 





Antiquarian Traders has made it easy. We eliminate Our desk collection is unequalled: English partners, 
the time consuming search and high capital expendi- rolltops, secretaries, rare Wootons (as pictured), all 
ture. With our unique lease/purchase program you superior examples of their type. Of course, we have 

/can have the distinction and prestige of a beautifully everything else for your office: conference tables, 
coordinated antique office setting for a small leather couches, swivel chairs. Plus a mag- 

+ monthly charge. WHOUA | nificent residential selection. 
| We’ve acquired the largest and choicest All pieces are faultlessly restored in 
) collection of antique office furniture ever our own shop. Visit our showroom or 
4 assembled. Over 7,000 hand picked block long warehouse today. Bring your 


museum quality pieces. decorator or use ours. 
“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
4 Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. @ Sun. 12:00-6:00 
New Warehouse Address: 4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, CA 90058 (213) 627-2144 
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HOME 
THEATRE 


Od 
Surround Sound 


Complete design and 





installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 
and home entertainment 


centers. 


Consultants to architects 


and interior designers. 





EILEX DESIGN 
151 Kalmus Dr., Suite. F-5 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 432-1773 


South Coast Design Center 
at Copper Tree 





| = ers 


| How to Live With You 














Ienterprise Development. * Prices effective date of publication. Use of private club facilities not included tn sales pip 
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Make your yard the most 
ICSE SMB Remy 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 





Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. | 


cA. Lee Shelbourne 


AND ASSOCIATES 


333 South Beverly Drive 

Beverly Hills, CA 90212 (213) 272-1230 

Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 759-7640 

Pasadena/Arcadia (818) 441-2294 

For national & international consultation, Woodland Hills/Encino (818) 703-1131 
phone (800) 426-8963 La Jolla/San Francisco 





AaSSIONS. 


Waa ae Bold, beautiful condo- 


b V5 =" 'G miniums with unequaled 
Le 
res SX ee views and personalized 


Concierge services, on 


‘The Vintage Club famous 


Mountain Course from 


$695,000." For an appoint- 


ment or information, call 


619/346-5566. 


AT THE VINTAGE 


INDIAN WELLS, CA 92210 


“Attached Home of the Year” 




































































ANTIQUES SALE 


2 Days Only: January 25 & 24, 1988 
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Louis XV style giltwood mirror, Painted Venetian secretary. Globe on carved mahogany Exceptionally fine Adams style 
circa 1900. Height 45”. List price Height 74”. List price $1,200.00 stand, circa 1920. List price inlaid satinwood vatrine, circa 
$2,800.00 $500.00 1890. Height 44”. List price 


$750.00 


MOC Po oy 
pe TER 





George III style small serpentine-front commode, Victorian burl walnut can- Set of 6 Chippendale style diing room chairs, 
circa 1880. Height 28”. List price $995.00 terbury table, circa 1870. circa 1920. Height 37'2”. List price $2,500.00 
List price $1,500.00 





Set of 8 Chippendale style dining room chairs. Chippendale style maho- Chinese Chippendale style chinosserie decorated . 
Height 40”. List price $6,000.00 gany wing chair, circa 1890. flat top desk, circa 1900. Length 4712”. List price ” 
Height 44”. List price $2,700.00 
$750.00 j 
Interior Design All Items Subject 


Consultations To Prior Sale 
oy e f f 9 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California © (714) 494-4820 
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GRANITE SLABS combine the beauty and durability of natural stone with the practicality of a grout- 
free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Now we are able to offer you this high quality product 
at a cost comparable to professionally installed ceramic tile. Bring in your plans and have our interior 
design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, 
ceramic tile, and Mexican terra cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and 
marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We are licensed contractors and provide full 
installation services for all of our products. 





Contact us for information on our showroom opening in the Los Angeles area. 


Marble, Files Impoits 


WAROMIPOMMMISIEIE SUIRIEI WU, IEIMMEIR YW WITLILIE, GAIINFORINIA O46 08 415-420-0383 
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CENTURY 


The Sobota Collection by Century can be seen at the following fine stores .. . 


California Furniture Galleries Eastern Furniture of California 
7939 Canoga Avenue 1231 Comstock Street 
Canoga Park, California 91304 Santa Clara, California 95054 
(818) 883-0890 (408) 727-3772 


Chandler’s V. J. Lloyd, Inc. 
1110 North Main Street 4275 El Cajon Boulevard 
Santa Ana, California 92702 San Diego, California 92105 
(714) 541-4391 (619) 281-6661 









AVERY BOARDMAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 














All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are Custom Built in 
C.O.M. or Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. 





SHOWROOM HOURS 9:30-5:00 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY | TO THE TRADE ONLY 


8687 MELROSE AVENUE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER SHOWROOM 365 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 (213) 659-1660 


CATALOG ON LETTERHEAD REQUEST 





NEW YORK CHICACD AALARAI MAIL AC \AJACLURICA TAK Ry a hierdie Cate eet! a 
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From today-in November 
through Christmas— 

the J.H. Minassian Co., 
established here at 

401 South Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles since 1905 
TH BB 

famous collection of BS 
Oriental Rugs. . . .and then 
close its doors forever 
at the present location. 


Bis Cimeiciaigsihely 





DAA Coes: le Wee TCM CORN lmte Meisel 
at enormous sauings. 
Come early for best selection. 


HE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS 


J.H. Minassian & Co. 


Established in Los Angeles 1905. 


(01 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 
213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 to 5. 
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HISTORICAS 
INTERIORS 


18th 
Centiiry 


ry Triimeaiix Replicas 
a NO ROP T 
S| an 


Please send two dollars for brochure 
| 1007-A Bransten Road San Carlos, CA 94070 
415-593-6408 



















SANTA MONICA 


Cuk kb It heOen Nee 





Refresh, Rejoice. Call: 1-800-548-8855 | 
for visitor information. | , 





\ pair of 17th Century magnificent hand carved wood panels 18th Century, French Regence Luis XV marble top signed chest 
27 Wx 93" 52-1/2”” W. x 26” D. x 30” H 

\ pair of beautiful antique Japanese garden stools A pair of handpainted porcelain KPM vases with covers 

13-1/2” W. x 18” H 10” W. x 18” H 


Rare French Crystal Chandelier with red and green grapes 


16-1/2” W. x 34-1/2” H. 
Renee Tatbat . Antiques 
8404 Methose « Suenue, Los - dngeles, Califointa IOOEI 


jomhenrad (273) 653-7792 














HOPPE IMPORTS 


offers Showplace Square’s largest European Antique Peal raster 
Three floors, 30,000 sq. ft. of quality European Antiques. 
Open to the trade only. 


450 Townsend Street, (between 5th & 6th) San Francisco, California 94107 
Phone 415 543 9795 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS OF 


CLASSIC CHINESE FURNITURE 


ce = ‘: eed 
= SOUTH GREENLEAF AVENUE ® WHITTIER, CA 90602 SHOWROOM: ASIAPHILE CATALOGUE 
~(213) 698-9461 raat oi BOP elita sin: ae wit) 7975 MELROSE AVENUE AVAILABLE 
Century La Barge Yer ee) Marb ry 1 56 ; NGELES = G E 
SNe ea Ci ei eraser ts ° eee DESIGN 22 = a S, CA 90046 
> 653-47. 
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serdaneli 


on Angeles - CA - 90048 
|: (213) 855-1516 Telex 4970761 


| 
| 
156 aN peat Robertson Blvd 
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ROYAL ART? 


leech Hel RD yAsNENGUSAgE 


UCLA/ 
Royal College of Art 
Program 


IN LONDON @ SUMMER 1988 


The UCLA/Royal College of Art Program provides 
an opportunity for interested adults to study at 
the alma mater of such world-renowned artists, 
sculptors, and designers as David Hockney, 
Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, and 
Zandra Rhodes in a special residential program. 


TWO THREE-WEEK SESSIONS ARE 
SCHEDUIEED: 
July 2-23 and July 23-August 13 


Choose among a wide variety of courses available 
in each session; you may enroll in either session 
or register for the entire six-week period. 

Now in the planning stages: 

« Watercolor * Drawing and Painting * Con- 
temporary London Fashion Design ® English 
Country Houses ® Printmaking ® Discovering 
London through Its Architecture = English 
Gardens and Landscapes ® Textile Design ® 
Jewelry and Metalwork #* Nineteenth-Century 
Art, Architecture, and Music ® Arts of the English 
Renaissance ® Photography. 


For information call (213) 825-9676 or mail the 
following coupon to: UCLA/Royal College of Art 
Program, UCLA Extension, Department of 

The Arts, Room 440, 10995 Le Conte Ave., 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-2883. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY/STATE/ZIP 


( ) Lae ( ) 


TELEPHONE/DAY EVENING HL A32 


| would also appreciate receiving information on the UCLA/Cambridge 
Program (_] 


ae} 
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EXTENSION 
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JOHN HALL 


CUSTOM FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER 
ART AND ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 





Consider the Possibilities... 


Sales, Design and Installation of | 
Custom Audio/Video Entertainment Systems 


Loyarilcmlabcsntlis(imeld 
a free Home Consultation, call 


sro LN Ueto Vea 


Jee Ce Leet 
‘WLA ° South Bay * Woodland Hills 
SECO Cc mn bc 


TOM BONNER 














Visit your nearby Wood-Mode 
showroom and pick up a free 
100-page catalog (nationally 
advertised $5.00 value). 


BRENTWOOD 

Kitchen Specialist IV 
213-207-9484 

BURBANK 

California Kitchens, Inc. 
213-849-2431 

GARDENA 

Alexander Cabinet Company, Inc. 
213-321-2185 

GLENDALE 

Berberian Kitchens & Bath 
818-244-7292 


LAFAYETTE 


Plus Kitchens 
415-283-5005 


LA MESA 


Designer Cabinetry 
619-697-1421 

LONG BEACH 

Mr. Z’s 

213-494-5059 

LOS ANGELES 

Custom Kitchens On La Brea 
213-937-1660 





Custom Kitchens On Sunset 
213-650-1452 


Kitchen Specialist | 
213-470-6727 
WEST LOS ANGELES 
Kitchen Specialist II 
213-470-7172 


NEWPORT BEACH 


Euro-American Kitchens & Baths 
714-631-7032 

OAKLAND 

Federal Building Co. 
415-482-0300 

ORANGE 


West Coast Kitchens 
714-771-4741 











OXNARD 

Kitchen Queen Corp. 
805-487-8733 

PACIFIC PALISADES 
T&M Interior Designs 
213-454-6690 

PALM DESERT 
Kitchens Of The Desert 
619-568-5618 


PASADENA 


, Kitchens By Stewart 
*818-792-4208 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 
San Luis Kitchen Co. 
805-541-3746 

SAN RAMON 

Diablo Valley Cabinetry 
415-866-0711 





SANTA BARBARA 





‘Kitchens And More 
805-966-3163 


SANTA MONICA 


Bay Cities Appliances 
213-870-6801 


STUDIO CITY 


Kitchen Factory 
818-764-2869 


SUNNYVALE 


International Kitchen Exchange 
408-296-3055 


TARZANA 


Encino Custom Kitchens 
818-708-2494 





WOOD/WODE. 


Fine Custom Cabinetry 






Discover The Difference’ 


There is a difference in 
custom-built cabinetry. And 
Wood-Mode makes it. 


Offering an unlimited range 
of design possibilities in the 
finest custom-built tradition. 


Design Group 42—for Ameri- 
can traditional styling and con- 
struction. Design Group 84— 
for the exciting, new 

European designs. 


Each and every one a very 
personal reflection of your 
tastes and lifestyle. All quality 
constructed to earn your 
confidence. 


Discover the difference for yourself. Our newest catalogue features 100 pages 
of fact-filled information and beautiful color photos. To receive yours, send $5 
and this coupon to Wood-Mode, Dept. AD-1, Kreamer, PA 17833. 





Name 
- 
Address 
ey WOOD/W\ODE 
State Zip Fine Custom Cabinetry ‘ 


Wood-Mode Cabinetry has been specified by 
BON APPETIT MAGAZINE for their test kitchen 
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David Garcia a Cre VL ae Greg Harris 36” x 48” 





“At the Close of ell al 


<=; — Carmel e Beverly Fills 5 a aie 
ee Welcome to the Connoisseurs’ World. . . 
SIMIC GALLERIES 


featuring over 100 renowned artists: Impressionists, 
Realists, Classical Masters and Neo-Impressionists. 



























Living Masters: Eugene Garin, James Fetherolf, Alex Dzigurski, 
Wendell Brown, Anthony Casay, David Dalton, Maurice Meyer, 
DeShazo, Kresman, Blanchard, Devigny, Valére, Faurége, Legrand, 
Biegler, Briks, Carruthers, Lemaitre, Jean-Claude Guidou, Greg Harris, 
André Balyon, Paul Moon, David Garcia, LaManna, William 
‘Slaughter, James Verdugo, Roberto Lupetti, DiBert, Dani, Armstrong, 
MacQueen, and Herb Mignery. x 

a a Monthly one-man and group shows in Carmel, 


Beverly Hills and La Jolla. Invitations available upon 


19th & Early 20th omnia LV ree Renoir, Monet, Manet, Pissarro, 5 
Dy request. Call for details. | 


Degas, Me Parrish, Laloue, Edouard Cortes, Marcel Dyf, 
~ Luigi Loir, ee Meee RUT R LUN 


Complimentary color brochures available upon request 
Full Color Catalogue $15.00 (64 pages, 48 Artists Featured) | 


le 


Simic Galleries 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
“West Coast’s largest — representing over 100 renowned artists 


» CARMEL — in PED eras of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA 93921 


408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 

om | BE Ao :1b 4 HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-285-9700, 

Ee &, CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 ! 
et LA Vea — 7925 Cen La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, National 1-800-558-4477 | 


























THE ANTIQUE CENTER 


San Francisco’s largest collection of affordable European Antiques. 





Featuring French Provincial, Pine, Louis Phillipe, Art Deco, Art Nouveau, French and Italian 
Architectural Accessories, Crystal Chandeliers, Louis XV, Louis XVI and Henry II styles. 


New European shipments arriving weekly. We offer a full line of Designer services. 


Visit our 33,000 Sq. Ft. showroom at Showplace Square. 
Monday-Friday 9-5 Saturday 10-2 To the Trade only. 


255 Kansas Street, San Francisco, California 94103 : 415/863-4900 
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hure send $100 to: Porcelanosa USA. 1732 Stumpf Blvd.,Gretna, LA 70056 
Tile by Porcelanosa 1301 South State College Blvd., Suite E Anaheim, CA 92806 


For your copy of our full color broc 
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GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 









FURNITURE 
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Furniture & Interior Design 


BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN WIDDICOMB*KARGES*K ARASTAN*KINDEL>MARBRO*M.G.M 


COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. 


UAC) Rey e9d (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 
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An ancient island of rock known as Alau lies off 
the heavenly coast of Hana, Maui. Its name in Hawai- 
ian-refers to the glow of dawn, which it greets with 
picturesque beauty, crowned by the waving of two 


slender palms. 

WW Toner WTKR (UROL RITGe 
a favorite playground for families 
of spotted dolphins. Here, beneath 
a fanciful sunrise sky, artist Robert 
Lyn Nelson offers a pair of these 
graceful marine mammals as a 
MoorishSidol and two butterfly 
tangs survey the reef below. 


Te 


DOLPHINS OFF ALAU 


“ROBERT LYN NELSON 


1x 


Be 

















“Dolphins Off Alau’”’ is a fabulous blend of realism 
and fantasy, exquisite in its detail and serenely allur- 
ing in its effect. To order this sensitive image— or to 
find out more about world-famous Robert Lyn Nelson 


and his other available works — please call toll-free: 


Lahaina 


845 Wainee Street, Suite 2138, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 








1-800-367-8047 ext. 108. 

PTA OO men uC nmi Cg 
OPM CUOMO E RUC ou 
an original, hand-drawn remarque. 
Prints which feature these unique 
images are available exclusively 
from Lahaina Galleries. Special 
prices on request. 


PT 

















Our Palm Beach Two and three bedroom condo- 
P os minium residences, penthouses 
is SO exciting, 


and grand penthouses are priced 
some people have to from two hundred ro Sige 

H + thousand two hundred to one 
a Dh Le million eight hundred thousand 
Our views are the most excit- dollars. A selection of 
ing. Nowhere else can you —_ handsomely decorated resi- 
see it all. The Ocean, Lake — dences is also available. 


hee oh a uate ei as Trump Plaza of the Palm Beaches | 
i a ta a Bs Flagler Drive, 


= er el aera oe it <r West Palm Beach, Fla. 33401 
ouse restaurant that wi 305-655-2555 


soon cater to your every 
na and ot atid) club to es ie SA mata 
eep you excitingly fit. 
Home was never like this. 
iV Las Lan eveyi ae Cam velUT am ¥ ben) 
Beach home is Trump Plaza. 
Oeics tm ecanmeclii 
Beach Story. Come see the 


exciting choices at Trump a TRUMP PLAZA 7 
Plaza, winner of the coveted a : ee THE PALM BEACHES 


Fame and Aurora Awards. ed 
Trump Plaza, where Palm Tk 
Beach comes to life. haem) | tae 
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Broker participation invited 
ee 








The comptete-offeting terms are in an offering plan available from 
sponsor. Not an offering to N.J. residents or where prohibited by law. 














pees RADITIONAL UPHOLSTERY BY BAKER FURNITURE is based upon | 
timeless principles of fine furniture design. Some models, such as the elegant and 
graceful George IV sofa shown below, are faithful reproductions of antiques. The 
original is in Howick Hall, Northumberland, England, home of the Right Honourable 
Lady Mary Howick. The exclusive Baker fabric is a silk damask. Baker upholstered 


: f ° . . . 7 © N 
furniture and fabrics are available through fine furniture and department stores. You are invited to 


write for their names anc you may send $5. O00 for our Baker | sholstered Furniture Catalogue. 








Baker Furniture, Dept. 519, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
49505. Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, 
Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Troy and Washington D.C. 


- on 
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Tap Malcolm Forbes at Timberfield 
The Publisher’s New Jersey Estate 
Text by See eee eae me EAECE Ardiles-Arce 


102 Small Wonder 
Concise Elegance for a Manhattan Pied-a-Terre 
Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Text by Gael Greene/ Cee Ly Peter Vitale 
116 _ Biddesden House 
The Bryan Guinness Country Estate in Wiltshire 
Text by Desmond ee Bectcen cay by ce Moore 





12 The View from Villa Marbella 
Pacific Tones for a Southern California Beach House 
Interior Design by Sally Sirkin Lewis 
Text EY, Michael BoD acter ny, by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


1 Eon Roualities of Light 
Dramatic Effects High Above New York 
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The Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 18th Century reproductions made today. Derived primarily from 
the Georgian period, the designs are faithful to the originals with authentic inlays, carvings, rare woods and finishes. 
We invite you to visit an authorized Henredon dealer to explore this treasury of occasional, dining and bedroom furniture. 
For the Aston Court brochure send $5.00 to Henredon, Dept. A38, Morganton, NC 28655. 
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lenificant and consistent standards of design, 

material, and craftsmanship: these are the 
common themes drawing together Baker Furniture’s many 
and varied styles. In ten separate collections totaling over 
1500 individual designs, Baker presents to the discerning 
buyer both aesthetic satisfaction and lasting value. 
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The Classics Collection brings together enduring selections from 
Baker Furniture’s own design history, dating from 1890: 





The Far East Collection, first introduced in 1943, provides a source for 
the particularly harmonious forms of ancient China and Japan. 
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The Stately Homes Collection is comprised of exact reproductions of over 
100 antique originals, selected by Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt: 
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MAY BE SEEN AT 


THE BAKER FURNITURE COLLECTIONS 
_ THESE FINE BAKER GUILD RETAILERS 








ALABAMA 


Oxford Galleries, Birmingham 


“Townhouse Galleries, Decatur 
ARIZONA 


-Barrow’s, Phoenix, Tucson - 
Mehagian’s, Phoenix, Scottsdale 


~ CALIFORNIA. 


Breuners, Northern California 
_. Casa Marin, San Rafael 


Glabman’s, Costa Mesa, West 
_ Los Angeles, Woodland Hills, 
Torrance 


Gump's, San Francisco 


Scofield’s, Sacramento 
VJ. Lloyd's, San Diego 
COLORADO 


~ Howard Lorton, Denver, 
Colorado Springs 





CONNECTICUT 


~A.M.S. Interiors, Greenwich 

_ Bloomingdale's, Stamford 

= state pe Furniture Co.) * 
— Ha 


CNL 


| OTRIET OF COLUMBIA 

- Bloo 
White Flint 
Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 


Bloomingdales, Boca Raton, 
The Falls—Miami 


Blum’s of Boca, Boca Raton, 
Vero Beach 
Holland Salley Paetne: Naples 
Jacobson’s, Sarasota 
Robb & Stucky, Clearwater, 
Naples, Ft. Myers, Sarasota 


Worrell’s Interiors, Palm Beach, 
N. Palm Beach, Stuart, 
Manalapan 


dale's, Tysons Corner, : 


GEORGIA 
Rich's, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 


Marshall Field’s, Chicago 


Richard Honquest, Barrington 
INDIANA” 

Kittle’s, Indianapolis 
KANSAS 


Fuhr'’s, Kansas City 
Marion Alley, Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Heleringer’s, Louisville 
Heinsmith, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 


Hurwitz Mintz, New Orleans _ 


Friend, Piper & Mulkey, 
Shreveport 


McKay’s Interiors, Baton Rouge 
MAINE 
Cabot House , South Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bloomingdale's, Chestnut Hill 
David Burwick, Worcester 


Cabot House, Haverhill, 
Fall River 


Jordan Marsh, Boston 
Paine’s, Boston 


-MICHIGAN 


J.L. Hudson, Detroit 
Jacobson'’s, Detroit 
Klingman’s, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


Gabbert’s, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Fine Arts, Jackson 


- 


MISSOURI 
Greenstreets Interiors, 
Kansas City 


Interiors by Edwin Pepper, 
St. Louts 


Lammert’s, St. Louis 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cabot House, Portsmouth 


NEW JERSEY 


B. cotenaty Paramus, Short Hills 


Bloomingdale's, Bergen Coun 
Short Hills 2 


Classic Interiors, Succasunna 

Greenbaum Bros., Paterson, 
Morristown 

NEW YORK 

B. Altman, Manhasset, 

- New York City, White Plains 


Bloomingdale's, Garden City, 
New York City, White Plains 


Classic Galleries, Huntington 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Grindstaff, Forest City 
National Art, Raleigh 


OHIO 
Brewster & Stroud, 


Chagrin Falls 


The A.B. Closson Jr. Co., 
Cincinnati 


Lombard’s, Columbus. . 
Warner Interiors, Westlake 
OREGON 


Parker Furniture, Beaverton, 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


S; 
poe King of Prussia, 
O'Neill & Bishop, Haverford 
Penn Furniture, Scranton 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia 


‘* 


FURNITURE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Them Furniture, Charleston 
TENNESSEE 


Bradford Showroom, Memphis 
Fowler's, Chattanooga 
Law’s Interiors, Maryville 


Tarkington Showroom, 
Nashville 


TEXAS 


Brittain’s, Sugarland, Houston 
Charlotte's, El Paso 
Ellison’s, Ft. Worth 
Gabbert’s, Dallas, Ft. Worth 
Adele Hunt, Dallas 


Louis Shanks, Austin, 
San Antonio 


Suniland, Houston 
Weston’s, Dallas 


UTAH 


Crawford & Day, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

Colony House, Arlington 

Jack Thompson, Richmond 

WASHINGTON 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, 
Bellevue 

Masin’s, Seattle, Bellevue 

WISCONSIN 





Porter's, Racine 
CANADA 


Art Shoppe, Toronto 


Jordan’s, Vancouver, 
Victoria 


Every product featured may not 
be available at all Baker Guild 
Retailers. For further informa- 
tion, contact Baker Furniture, 
1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505 
(616) 361-7321. 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


What a pleasure it was to be lifted out 
of the gloom of Gotham and into the 
sunny kingdom of Morocco via the 
pages of Architectural Digest (October 
1987). Aside from the more personal 
pleasure of seeing my own little place 
(“In the Casbah”), I was delighted to 
see the Majorelle garden, which has 
long been one of my favorite spots on 
earth. As one who has had a long love 
affair with Morocco, I find it gratify- 
ing to see this highly sophisticated 
coverage of a country that remains 
remarkably exotic and yet geograph- 
ically closer to us than much of Eu- 
rope. Because of the extraordinary 
refinement of its architecture and 
dazzling design elements, it is truly a 
paradise for the creative mind. 
Stanley Anderson 
New York, New York 


Bravo! I congratulate you on your 
November 1987 Inside New York is- 
sue. Its fabulous photos and articles 
overwhelmed me. I particularly en- 
joyed Gay Talese’s “Chronicles of a 
Brownstone” and Russell Lynes’s 
“Life in the Slow Lane.” 
Mark X. Kearny 
Boxforde, Ohio 


Strangely interesting, your contra- 
dictory November 1987 issue. There 
was Avis Berman’s account of Edith 
Wharton’s decorating pronounce- 
ments, along with pages and pages of 
rooms crammed with hideous exam- 
ples of the sort of “confused and ex- 
travagant” miscellany Wharton so 
surely deplored! 
Edith P. Vance 
Lenoir City, Tennessee 


You were probably not surprised 
when would-be clones of your much- 
admired publication we > sent into 
the fray of the marketpla » only to 
retreat in disarray. What y « have 
created clearly has become difticult, if 
not impossible, to overtake by sur- 


prise or by storm. Regular issues, 
special supplements and _ collector’s 
editions keep Architectural Digest 


readers at the forefront of develop- 


ments in interior design and 
architecture. 

Roger Yee 

New York, New York 


The feature on Ned and Marlo 
Phillips’s residence (‘A Place for 
Roses,” November 1987) was fasci- 
nating. It is interesting to see how 
Marlo Phillips’s profession carries 
over into her lifestyle. As a florist, she 
has created an arrangement of living 
spaces that is both extravagant and 
romantic. I’d be curious to see her cre- 
ative talents expressed in the floral 
designs for which she is known. 
Clifford Beckerman 
San Antonio, Texas 


The splendid article on the elegant 
New York apartment of Lyn Revson 
(November 1987) is the sort of reason 
I continue to subscribe. The photos 
are lovely and the text well written. 
Thank you for a special piece. 

Laura C. Thomas 

Chicago, Illinois 


To see Kurt Vonnegut’s work in the 
pages of Architectural Digest (“New 
York: Skyscraper National Park,” 
November 1987) reaffirms my re- 
spect for your unique magazine. 
Thank you for showcasing one of 
today’s greatest writing talents. 
Diane M. Bradley 
Los Angeles, California 


It was with great delight that I read 
your article about me and the gallery 


in the November issue of Architec- . 


tural Digest. 1 have received many 

positive comments and I believe you 

really did capture the spirit of what 
Barry Friedman Ltd. is all about. 

Barry Friedman 

New York, New York 
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SCULPT 


“SUMMER BREEZE” BRONZE SCULPTURE, MARBLE BASE HEIGHT: 23” 


27 I SIONS IN BRONZE’ 


NEW SCULPTURE BY ERTE 


CHALK & VERMILION IS PLEASED TO 
ANNOUNCE A NEW PROGRAM OF 
ORIGINAL. BRONZES BY ERTE, 
AVAILABLE IN LIMITED EDITIONS. 


CHALK & VERMILION: 


FINE ARTSLTD. 145 WOOSTERSTREET NEW YORKNY 10012 212899582500 FAX 212299522598 
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Twenty-seven years after his death, 
Ernest Hemingway continues to be 
an imposing presence both in our 
literature and in our collective 
memory. In next month's issue 
Architectural Digest will present, 
for the first time, the house Ernest 
and Mary Hemingway acquired in 
1959 overlooking the Big Wood 
River near Ketchum, Idaho. It is the 
house in which Hemingway worked 
on the final drafts of his Paris sketchbook, published later as A 
Moveable Feast, and on the manuscript for The Garden of Eden, 
which appeared amid controversy in 1986. It is also the house 


in which the author chose to take his life in the summer of 1961. 
To tell the story of Hemingway's Idaho, we asked his son Jack to 
write about the house and the place it held in his father’s heart. 
Today the house is owned by the Nature Conservancy and 
serves as headquarters of the Idaho chapter. A fitting tribute, 
perhaps, to the man who wrote the words inscribed on his own 
memorial: ‘Best of all he loved the fall/The leaves yellow on the 
cottonwoods/Leaves floating on the trout streams/And above 
the hills/The high blue windless sky/Now he Te a part of 


them forever.” Va we 
a oe 
Aige etc. 
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Malcolm Forbes at Timberfield 

When Malcolm Forbes visits his nu- 
merous residences around the world, 
he enjoys having houseguests, some of 
whom tell interesting stories. One, a 
retired foreign general, was admiring 
Forbes’s view when the publisher 
pointed out where another house was 
being built, partially obscuring his 
panorama. Said the general, ‘But why don’t you have it 
blown up?” Forbes explained that “we can’t do that in the 
United States.” The general shook his head and said, ‘In 
my country we can.” Forbes shouldn’t encounter such prob- 
lems at Timberfield, his New Jersey estate. He owns forty acres 
and his son owns twenty-two more next door. See page 92. 


Malcolm Forbes 


Small Wonder 

“One of the rewarding things about 
working with clients more than once,” 
says Juan Pablo Molyneux, “is discov- 
ering how individual taste is translated 
from one residence to the next.” For 
example, a Trump Plaza pied-a-terre 
he recently completed is ‘nothing like 
the same family’s beaux-arts palace in 
Buenos Aires that I’m working on 
now.” The New York apartment is tiny and put together 


Juan Pablo 
Molyneux 


_ like a jewel box; everything is precisely placed for maxi- 


mum comfort and function. The Buenos Aires project, on 
the other hand, is made up of immense rooms with grand 
proportions. “Such diversity is what keeps me interested,” 
adds Molyneux. See page 102. 
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DERRY MOORE 






Architectural Digest Visits: 

Claire and Sydney Pollack 
“Investing in what you can’t see isn’t 
popular,” says Sydney Pollack. “But 
you live with it—and feel it.” The pro- 
ducer or director of such features as 
Bright Lights, Big City and The Rainman 
is not discussing the hidden elements 
in his films, however, but houses— 
specifically the ones in Los Angeles 
and Utah that his wife, Claire, has re- 
cently redesigned. (Both residences 


im. have well-disguised energy systems, 
an for instance.) As a designer, Claire Pol- 
wi4 A lack delights in solving site problems, 


Claire Pollack even though, in L.A., she was working 
with a Wallace Neff design that had 
been changed very little since it was built in 1940. That, 


she says, made it “the ideal redo.” See page 108. 


Biddesden House 

“Biddesden was a wonderful place to 
grow up,” says Desmond Guinness, 
“because my father, Bryan Guinness, 
and my stepmother, Elisabeth, are at 
their best with children—and the 
house has always been full of them. He 
has eleven children in all and about 
twenty grandchildren—some _ of 
whom have children of their own—so laughter abounds. 
When I was one of that happy number, we would all 
dance in the library to a chorus from Dido and Aeneas and 


a 


is 


Bryan Guinness 








continued on page 22 








“THIS BUD'S FOR ME!” 


Designed with me in mind. Because 
no one picks up on a trend like Saks. 
Take their florals—they’re the best and 
the brightest. So | never have to weed 
through designs that aren't carefully 
edited before ever hitting the floor. 
Because at Saks—no matter the 
trend...there’s no such thing 


as being one of the bunch! 


From Designer Dresses, Albert Nipon’s Spring silhouette. Dress; $615. (98-205) For further information, or to receive your complimentang 
SFA Spring Fashion Folio, call 1-800-345-3454. We now accept American Express, Diners Club, MasterCard, and Visa. 
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clarence house 


211 EAST 58 STREET NEW YORK THROUGH DECORATORS AND FINE STORES 
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continued from page 17 


watch enthralled as my father performed a Punch and 
Judy show with glove_puppets or did the conjuring tricks 
at which he excels. He once wrote a play around the cast of 
puppets, which we soon learnt by heart.” See page 116. 
The View from Villa Marbella 
Artworks are integral to all interiors 
designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis, and AlI- 
fred and Deeann Baldwin are enthusi- 
astic collectors. That affinity sealed 
their relationship, which started after 
Deeann Baldwin saw a feature on a San 
Diego house with interiors by Lewis 
(see Architectural Digest, July 1985). 
While she was working on the Bald- 
wins’ Laguna Beach residence, Lewis 
found a painting in New York that she 
thought would be perfect for their 
master suite, so she sent them a slide. 
“We got out the projector,” remembers 
Al Baldwin, “and we kept enlarging 
the image and moving it around on the 
wall until it seemed to belong there.” 
Just before midnight they called Lewis and “said, ‘Go 
back to the gallery and buy it,’ ” recalls Baldwin. “She did, 
and it’s become one of our favorite pieces.” See page 122. 
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Deeann Baldwin 


Alfred Baldwin 


Profiles: John Dobkin and 
Inmaculada de Habsburgo 
“Visiting Austria with our children,” 
says John Dobkin, “gives them a sense 
of the country’s culture through their 
own family. They see another world 
quite different from New York.” “It is 
always a wonderful time,” says his 
wife, Inmaculada de Habsburgo. The 
nearly two thousand acres of forest 
surrounding the house were once part 
‘ a Habsburg hunting preserve. ‘Our lodge was one of 
al,” explains Dobkin. “As the family hunted, they 
»ve from house to house.” Now when the 
he estate, they build tree houses and track 
wi ‘ubbed “the elusive chamois.” See page 138. 
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Inmaculada 
de Habsburgo 


John Dobkin 


sardens: Val Verde 

‘We have probably the prettiest post- 
age-stamp-size garden in England,” 
says Dr. Warren R. Austin of the cou- 
ple’s British residence. The comparison 
between a diminutive cottage garden 
and the grand scale of Val Verde— 
their California estate—is a dramatic 
one. But then, drama is an integral part 
of the Austins’ world. Over the years 
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MARY E. NICHOLS 


Heath Austin 
Dr. Warren R. Au 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


they have been instrumental in bringing to Santa Barbara : 
such productions as the innovative Hamlet starring Dame 
Judith Anderson as the tragic prince. In fact, Val Verde. 
itself might be the setting for a Shakespearean drama—it is 
easy to imagine Puck whistling a tune from behind one of | 
its gaunt cypresses. See page 144. 
} 
Qualities of Light 
Richard Ohrbach and Lynn Jacobson 
often design interiors for people in the 
spotlight—notably the late Henry 
Fonda and the duke and duchess of 
Windsor—and perhaps not coinci- | 
dentally, dramatic lighting has become } 
one of their signature elements. “For | 
us, the design process starts with dedi- ; 
cation and clear focus,” says Ohrbach, } 
who has been working in partnership | 
with Jacobson for eighteen years. That | 
dedication can sometimes include “| 
spending all day in a residence merely 
to absorb the quality of the light, as | 
they did for the Manhattan apartment 
shown in this issue. “I believe that de- ! 
signers’ accomplishments are built on proven strengths, 
skills, and their use of the finest craftsmen, artisans and 
resources available,” Ohrbach says. See page 150. 





Lynn Jacobson 


An Artist’s Sense and Sensibility 
Ata time when other artists of her gen- 
/ eration—Jackson Pollock in the fore- 
front—were moving toward Abstract 
Expressionism, Audrey Flack found 
| herself drawn to realism. She acknowl- 
edges Pollock’s influence, but says she 
ultimately viewed abstract art as “the 
mythology of the time.” As early as 
1951—when she was a student at Yale, recruited by Josef 
Albers—Flack renounced hard-edged abstractionism. In 
order to study anatomy she enrolled at the Art Students 
League. and today she teaches the subject herself. In addi- 
tion to her art, teaching, and commuting between res- 
idences in Manhattan and East Hampton, Flack finds time 
for another interest—playing bluegrass banjo. See page 160. 
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Audrey Flack 


In the Connecticut Hills 

“We both think faster than we talk. ° 
We could be brother and sister,” con- 
cludes Robert Metzger after working * 
with a client on her Connecticut farm- 
house. “And once you know her 
tempo, she’s easy to work with,” he 
adds. ‘She’s an exciting woman who 
has little time and knows just what she 





Robert Metzger 
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No other luxury sedan. 
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continued from page 22 


wants.” What she and her husband wanted—and got— lessness and disillusionment. “It has an unhappy ending, : 
was a “regenerative retreat, peaceful and serene,” she says, but out of that book I’ve started another,” he says. “Not the 

“all those things one can use coming off the helter-skelter happy ending, but a response to the current trend in ar-. 
of a fast-paced week.” But from this it would be erroneous chitecture.” See page 178. 


to conclude that her husband. took a passive role, notes 

Tales of Sudeley Castle 

For many, the thought of being 
mistress of a _ thousand-year-old’ 


Metzger. ‘They both participated in all the decisions and 
approved everything. There was no carte blanche on this.” 
See page 166. 

castle—one that has played host to at 
Architecture: Stanley Tigerman 
“The house can be thought of as a 


least six kings and queens of En- 
gland—would be daunting. For Ken- 





setting in which the human being is tucky-born Lady Ashcombe, however, 





the central character,” says Stanley Lady Ashcombe overseeing the restoration of Sudeley 
ligerman of his residential design for Castle in Gloucestershire has been a } 
a Chicago suburb. Tigerman—director pleasure. Assisted by Stanley Falconer 
of the School of Architecture at the of Colefax & Fowler, she and Lord 
Stanley Tigerman University of Illinois at Chicago—has a > ¢ 4 Ashcombe have created a warm and 


number of houses in the works, but his ai? comfortable home in the midst of en- 
—* 
current interest is critical theory. His recently published 4 during history. ““Not only did my hus- 
i band and I want to make the castle ~| 





DERRY MOORE 


book, The Architecture of Exile, “explores late-twentieth- 





century American architecture from the point of view of Stanley Falconer more welcoming for visitors,” she has 
the continuous interaction between architecture and theol- said, “we wanted to make it a real fam- 
ogy.” And by suggesting that the architecture of the pe- ily home. Our children, Henry and Mollie, advised on the 
riod—like Renaissance architecture before it—seeks a lost layout of the playground—much to the inconvenience of 
innocence, Tigerman implies that ours is a time of hope- the grazing sheep!” See page 184.0 
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ANTHONY BURGESS 


Giuseppe Arcimboldo—Perspectives on an Eccentric Genius 


GIUSEPPE ARCIMBOLDO Was a sixteenth- 
century painter best known, to put it 
crudely, as the man who turned hu- 
man faces into florists’ boutiques or 
greengrocers’ shops. We know little 
of his life. He was born around 1527 
in Milan and was buried there in 
1593 in a church—San Pietro della 
Vigna—that no longer exists. 
Though brought up in Renaissance 
Milan, he worked in the centers of 
Habsburg emperors—first Vienna, 
then Prague—at sophisticated courts 
where the anthropocentric doctrines 
of the Renaissance were under pres- 
sure from the new scientists—men 
like Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and 
Johannes Kepler. The sun did not move 
round the earth, and man might not 
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essence of Arcimboldo’s paintings, 
is that man is not the lord of nature | 
but part of it. He makes his portraits 
out of flowers, leaves, tree trunks, 
peapods and summer squash. Man 
seems reduced, made comic, a bri- 
colage of the lesser world. 

And yet the reduction of the noble 
human face to a zuppa di verdura had, 
as far as we can judge, no motive of } 
satire behind it. Arcimboldo served ‘ 
three Habsburg emperors—Ferdi- 
nand I, Maximilian II and Rudolf I— ; 
and shared with them an expansive | 
belief in the destiny of man, as ex-»; 
pressed in the ambitions of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The Habsburgs were | 
to last forever, like the natural order 
itself, and how better to express this : 





NARODNI G: 


be the measure of all things. The sempiternality of rule than by com- 


Bestowed favor and patronage by three Holy Roman emperors, Renais- 
sance painter Giuseppe Arcimboldo (self-portrait, above, circa 1575) 
spent 26 years in artistic service to the house of Habsburg. Lert: A 
bountiful composition, Verfumnus, circa 1590, becomes the artist’s 
allegorical transfiguration of Rudolf II[—the last emperor he served. 


/ 


mingling some archetypal human visage with the raw ma- 
terials of the natural order? The two sequences called 
respectively The Four Seasons and The Four Elements leave 
us in little doubt that Arcimboldo is attempting a kind of 
symbolic portraiture of the Habsburgs themselves, the 
Habsburgs transformed into the forces of nature. 

In the Seasons, Spring represents an adolescent, Summer 
a man in the pride of youth, Autumn a mature and digni- 
fied man with a beard, and Winter an ancient who is with- 
ering into a tree. Arcimboldo’s friend Fonteo wrote a poem 
explaining the iconography of the sequence and stated 
that the four portraits are of princes of the court. They 
are not meant to be likenesses: They rise far above the 
banality of the proto-photograph. But in Winter the pres- _ 
ence of a fire iron, which was the impresa of the Order of _ 
the Golden Fleece, and the four strokes of the letter M, 
standing for Maximilian, speak out clearly enough. Winter | 
is not the time of decay but the caput anni, the head of the - 
year, and Maximilian is the head of the imperial construct 
which is also the turning wheel of nature. 
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When youre famous 4 
for something, 


Over the ears, the name Schumacher has But, at the same time, we're a little con- 
become practic. 'ly synonymous with a certain cerned. Because it seems we're so well known 
kind of traditional look. for that particular look, people often lose sight of 
And we're proud of it. Very proud. the fact that we do other things that are quite 











the other great things you do 
Often go unnoticed. 


different. And quite wonderful. of when you think of Schumacher, are they? 
Just look at the wallcoverings above in our Well, think again. 
contemporary Airbrush collection, and you'll 


see what we mean. Not exactly what you think SGH U MAG H ER 


We're much, much more than you think. 
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Giuseppe Arcimboldo 
continued from page 28 


Such a lofty interpretation of what seems to be a series 
of whimsical fantasies may repel the newcomer to 
Arcimboldo’s work. Here is a good but minor joke—mak- 
ing human beings out of vegetation—and the attempt to 





make it more depends not on the immediate aesthetic re- 
sponse but on the invocation of symbols. In other words, 
we're being asked to look for something that lies outside 
the art in order to justify the art. The naive viewer who 
sees only whimsy in Arcimboldo may point to four centu- 
ries of neglect and claim that the historians of painting 
concur in finding him minor and discardable. 

In February 1987, at the Palazzo Grassi in Venice, we 
had the first exhibition ever, humorous homage to a paint- 
ing freak, no more. But it is probable that art historians 
have been made uncomfortable by Arcimboldo, who is no 
bland Raphael or sweetly devotional Giotto. He is clearly a 
painter of magnificent technique, and to discard him for 
his metaphysical symbolism—on the grounds that this has 
nothing to do with art—is to fail to understand how our 
ancestors approached art. We need the historical perspec- 
tive, and only now, in the connection of Arcimboldo, are 
we beginning to learn it. 

For our forebears a pleasingly realistic combination of 
forms and colors was not enough. They demanded some- 
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thing for the intéllect to play on, and they found this in 
symbolism. The portraits of the Elizabethan miniaturist 
Hilliard are crammed with symbols—the white hand of 
Apollo reaching from the sky, the pointing of the Mercu- 
rial finger in a presumed picture of the young Shake- 
speare. And there is another point—that the whole nature 
of painting was fantasy. The question was: How far can 
fantasy be pushed? With the demise of the glory of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Arcimboldo’s fantasy could no 
longer be justified in terms of its occult symbolism. He 
belonged to his time, and the aftertime could not under- 
stand him except as a cultivated clown. 

A ae LK When I say that the nature of painting is fantasy, | mean 
Mingus Ss ~ vs that it is based on a distortion of reality. A theocentric age 
Pie ACs could see that the real world was the world that God saw, 
and that what human eyes perceived was determined by | 
the limitations of the visual apparatus. Painters depend on 
perspective, which makes a hand thrust into the fore- _ 
ground bigger than it really is and diminishes background © 
giants into dwarfs. Man’s color is not God’s color, and 
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Daltonism perverts even man’s color. The history of paint- 
In Arcimboldo’s symbolic ies of the four seasons and four elements, ing is a record of a fight against fantasy and an eventual 
man and nature are rende; as one. Summer (above), 1573, takes its : 
form from the abundance oi a harvest, while Water, 1566, depicts an 
assemblage of sea creatures representing some 40 different species. and Surrealism. The roots of all these are to be found in 





submission to it with Impressionism, Vorticism, Cubism 
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Munich, 1979.The senior audacious bid to build nothing — what proved to be an eight- yeq ay 
managers of the Bavarian Motor less than the best luxury automo-_ billion-dollar quest. ; 
Works convene at the round bile in the world. The new 12-cylinder flagh: tn 
table on the < ‘th floor of BMW Hamburg, 1987 Thelong- ship of BMW's 7-Series is immgs 
headquarters. rumored BMW 750iL finally diately acknowledged by an}! 

Out of their heated discus- debuts. And itis clear that BMW — enthusiastic European press at 
Sion emerges Project E32. An engineers have succeeded in “the superstar of the luxury cla 








4and “not just a milestone in Ger- The long-whe wood-trimmed mobile Magazine’ test drivers, 
man automotive history but its _ is far sleeker than fishing, “certainly the most complete |ux- 

#rowning achievement’ competitor, and alsihere is the car ury sedan money can buy.” 

Soon after the first detailed roomier inside. ed 12-cylinder And whose design moved 
‘American report appears. The Its aerodynanynthesis of even the chairman of BMW's 
new king of the big cars’ itsome- and immensely strdl power makes number-one automotive rival to 
Nhat bluntly agrees. combine with a pabte one of Auto- confess his“tremendous respect.” 
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THE 12-CYLINDER ENGINE. 
THE CRUCIAL PREREQUISITE OF 
A NEW AND INFINITELY RICHER 
DRIVING EXPERIENCE. 


The laws of physics dictate 
that a 12-cylinder configuration 
gives “the best of both worlds 
big cubic inches with perfect req 
finement” (AutoWeek). 

The 5-liter fuel-injected 
masterpiece you see here is they 





fst elegant proof to date of by a fail-safe system of dual with a hush that enhances the 
| textbook principle. Endowing engine-control computers which magical sense of effortlessness. 
§750iL with an inexhaustible - also communicate with the This compact all-aluminum 
3)rvoir of smooth, quiet, re- automatic transmission for silky engine is, moreover so depend- 
Ensive power unlike anything pause-free shifts. ably simple that the only rou- 
@ have experienced. The short-stroke pistons —_ tine maintenance it ever needs is 
Performance is optimized __ glide inside silicon-lined cylinders oil and spark plug changes. 





i perfect world outside. 
NOTJUST AN INTERIOR, It is spacious. It is rich in 
AN ENVIRONMENT hand-stitched leather and hand- 


Pe fitted wood trim. The climate is 
The door of the BMW 750iL maintained to your exact prefer- 

leads into a realm that is in re- ence. A library-like hush prevails 

Storing contrast to the less than at highway speeds, thanks to 





the car's smooth 12-cylinder en | i 
; 


gine, flowing aerodynamics, ange 
doubly-insulated suspension. F 
Your undistracted enjoy- 3 
ment of the act of driving is fur” 
ther ensured by a cockpit desigi: 
deemed “ergonomically perfect: 


; 
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yale a range of intelligent lux- 





is that can only be hinted at 
> anticipate your needs and 
sance your pleasure. 
» Atthe touch of one button, 
}>xample, the fatigue-prevent- 


Iidriver’s seat adjusts to your 


individual eight-way presetting, into position when passengers 
both outside mirrors tilt, andthe fasten their seatbelts. 
seatbelt anchor slides to accom- And in addition to a bass- 
modate you. rich 10-speaker stereo system 

The back seats are electri- and electronic cruise control, the 
cally adjustable as well, with 750iL provides a telephone as 
headrests that automatically rise standard equipment. 
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The twist-proof seatbelts vented disc brakes assisted by 3 
CONCEIVABLY THE tighten on impact. The drivers-side advanced antilock braking systef 
SAFEST AUTOMOBILE __ airbag has three sensors, not two, And in the cockpit console: 

| 






































FVER BUILT. for more accurate operation. In- are electronic copilots that mo 
terior surfaces are contoured and some 26 of the carS vital functidf 
The size of the 4,235-Ib. padded to absorb energy. alert you when routine mainte- © 
BMW 750iL and the responsive- Your ability to avoid acci- nance is required, and warn whe 
ness of its 12-cylinder engine justi- dents is improved by BMW's excep- road temperatures near freezing 
fiably inspire a sense of security. __ tionally precise power-assisted A test drive of the 750iL at» 
But the 750iL offers other steering. Vision-enhancing wind- your authorized BMW dealer will 
reassurances you won't find even _ shield wipers that boost their confirm that in safety luxury, 
in cars that boast of their safety, | downward pressure as yourspeed and performance, this is one OF) 
The highly unitized steel increases. Ellipsoid headlights those rare times whena gg | 
body and shock-absorber bump- _ that cast broader, whiter light. company slogan means — | 
ers are both designed to exceed The 750iL is appropriately exactly what it says. rs 














U.S. crashworthiness standards. | equipped with massive four-wheel THE ULTIMATE DRIVING 


© 1988 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 
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Carl Suhrlandt (1828-1919) 
King Charles spaniels 
Signed and dated 1859 
Canvas: painted oval 15% x 19 inches 


Good Companions 
————_ 


including works by the following artists 


Julius Adam - George Armfield - Horatio Henry Couldery - John Charles Dollman 
Edward Algernon Stuart Deuglas - Maud Earl - John Emms - Wilson Hepple - Léon Huber - Paul Jones 
Henry Frederick Lucas Lucas - John Sargent Noble - Henriette Ronner 
Arthur Wardle - William Weekes 


illustrated catalogue $20.00 including airmail postage 
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>. DISTINCTIVE WALLCOVERINGS & FABRICS 





Springtime 


To The Trade. 


Available from showrooms in most major cities and from better dealers nationwide. 


Customer Service: USA 1-800-8-BARONE; In CA 1-800-4-BARONE 
Offices and Warehouse—9505 W. Jefferson Blvd., Culver City, CA 90232 (213) 559-7211 Telex Barone LSA 664353 
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soil & stain repeller Write for free color brochure. 











The Changing Perception of 19th Century European eavneioteres 


In the past few years many forgotten schools and artists of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
have been rediscovered. Recent exhibitions such as “Dreams of a Summer Night at the Hayward Gallery 

in London and “Vienna 1890-1920” at the Museum of Modern Art in New York are part of a growing 
recognition that many aspects of this period have been unjustly neglected. : 
etna eRe erent eMC seranen a eCom ete LULL oLe sophisticated collectors who are interested 

in these schools of painting by organizing specialized auctions such as Scandinavian Paintings 1880-1930 
and Viennese Paintings 1880-1930. aS 

ie era enriteeietaetyiaeeco lncet mito creel Cocr tree os con reuse Ca ae bes 
Alexander Apsis at 44(1) 408-5384. Sotheby's, 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA. In New York, 
Nancy Harrison at (212) 606-7140. Sotheby’s, 1334 York-Avenue, New York, New York 10021. 
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Arcimboldo, who left reality to God 
and did what human beings have to 
do—submit to distortion and make a 
glory out of the submission. 

The Venice exhibition called itself 
“The Arcimboldo Effect” and pro- 
claimed less an Arcimboldo influence 
in painting that came after his time 
than a recurrence of what may be 
called the Arcimboldo impulse—the 
need to remake the human face in 
terms of the nonhuman natural order 
or, increasingly,-of products of the 
human brain. Thus there is a paint- 
ing by Francis Picabia—Matchwoman 
II, 1923-24—which refashions a fe- 
male face out of matches, hairpins 
and coins. Even simpler, Marcel Du- 
champ’s L.H.O.0.Q., 1919, is nothing 
more than a penciled mustache and 
beard on a reproduction of the Mona 
Lisa, and Kurt Schwitters’s Anna 
Blume, 1921, is a photograph of a 
male with the name “Anna Blume” 
in red obliterating the face. 

Molly Bloom in Ulysses objects to 
being kissed on the bottom—“where 
we havent 1 atom of any kind of ex- 
pression.” She affirms that the face is 
what makes us emotional and intelli- 
gent. The face ought to be kissed by 
painters, and yet here they are de- 
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continued from page 32 


war and, in a measure, a depiction of 
the dehumanization of which war is 
the best, or worst, expression. With 
fascist and communist dehumaniza- 
tion it is possible to produce a book 
like Gombrowicz’s Ferdydurke, in 
which the face is replaced with the 
fundament. The face has to be effaced 
in the modern world. In Arcim- 
boldo’s the situation was different. 

The loving attention Arcimboldo 
gives to his natural detail shows a de- 
votion to the vegetative world which 
leads to a desire to ennoble the hu- 
man face in terms of that world. It is 
matched only by his devotion to 
learning, enabling him to elevate a li- 
brarian by refashioning him out of 
books. The individual face is an as- 
pect of human transitoriness—a nose 
or chin may reappear in the long an- 
nals of a family, but that is a sign of a 
base indebtedness to genetics—and 
the men and women who make or 
rule the world are bigger than their 
mere portraits. 

The eternally human goes beyond 
the accidents of feature. This makes 
Arcimboldo a kind of Platonic ideal- 
ist, but his loving acceptance of the 
natural order turns him into a pan- 
theist. The world did not hear much 





Giuseppe Arcimboldo 
left reality to God and did what 
human beings have to do—submit to 
distortion and make a glory out 
of the submission. 





forming it, eliminating it, turning it 
into the inanimate. Why? 

I do not think that these distortions 
of the first postwar period are at all 
cognate with Arcimboldo’s vegetali- 
zation. The modernist denial of the 
nobility of the face—which reaches 
its most horrific in the razoring out of 
a human eye in Bunue!’s film Un 
Chien Andalou—has much ‘o do with 
disgust with humanity, an under- 
standable reaction to the horrors of 
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of pantheism until William Words- 
worth came along: God in nature did 
not accord well with institutional 
Christianity. Arcimboldo was both in 
his time as a pictorial servant of the 


Habsburg glory and out of it as an: 


intelligence whose divinity was na- 
ture. We are ready for him now. He 
has had to wait long for the world’s 
acceptance, and Venice has paid the 
first of what will surely be many trib- 
utes to his eccentric greatness. U1 
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Sculpting with Color 
By Karen Wilkin 


NOLAND 





Part of Kenneth Noland’s recent Chevron series, Tri for Size, a 1986 acrylic, shows the increasingly tactile quality the artist’s paintings have taken on 
since the early 1980s. Continually experimenting with materials and methods, Noland says, “I will try anything I need for my art.” 


KENNETH NOLAND’S studio, a light- 
filled renovated barn, is a short walk 
from the house in South Salem, New 
York, where he lives with his wife, 
Peggy Schiffer, and their four-year- 
old son, Sam. It is currently home to a 
remarkable group of pictures, con- 
structed of large blocks of delicately 
modulated color, stacked vertically or 
horizontally, and divided by strips of 
colored Plexiglas. Smaller, densely 
worked pictures explore related no- 
tions on a more intimate scale. For all 
their subtlety of color and surface, 
these paintings are aggressive and 
unignorably present. 

It is a startling body of work, at 
first acquaintance radically different 
from the immaculate color paintings 
associated with the Noland who ex- 
hibited in the 1964 Venice Biennale 
or whose retrospective filled the 
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Guggenheim Museum in 1977. The , 


artist is perhaps best known for his 
compositions of long horizontal 
stripes and concentric circles, virtu- 
oso orchestrations of pristine hues or- 
dered with classical symmetry and 
crispness. He describes the intensely 
physical, eccentric recent pictures as 
“new for me. Making them,” he 
adds, “is like sculpting with color.” 
The placement of each painted 
block and each section of Plexiglas is 
critical; the addition of a strip of color 
along an edge, its length, its hue, its 
degree of projection all affect the way 
the total shape of the picture is per- 
ceived. Yet the stacked shapes declare 
themselves as two-dimensional 


paintings, not as flattened sculptures. | 


“They are made with hollow-core 
doors as supports, which gives them 
human scale,” Noland explains. 


“They become slabs, chunks, pieces 
of color that I put together for picto- 
rial works.” A phrase of Noland’s 
close friend, the late sculptor David 
Smith, comes to mind. He spoke of 
combining painting and sculpture 
into a new art form that would “beat 
either one.” 

It is not surprising that Noland’s 
newest works seem unlike the pic- 
tures that preceded them. Though he 
has always presented his paintings in 
coherent series, he has explored a 
wide range of images. There have 
been, among others, the well-known 
Circles, Chevrons, Diamonds and their 
variations, the Stripes, the Plaids, and. 
an extraordinary group of shaped. 
canvases. Along the way, too, there 
have been many of what the artist 
calls “oddball pictures,” some aban- 
doned, some stored mentally for fu- 
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The point is clear: transac- 
tions should never stand 
alone. Your advisors must be 
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The private bankers at 
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bank” to “what can we ac- 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: KENNETH NOLAND 
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Top: “I feel I’m starting off on something new 
again,” says Noland of his latest paintings, 
such as Steps Up and Down, 1987, composed of 
panels of painted canvas and colored Plexiglas 
strips. “They're constructed pictures. In one 
they're like collages, and in another 
they're like sculpture, because they 
have separate component parts—pieces of 
color. I can build these paintings out of parts 
I’ve accumulated.” Top RIGHT: Profile, 1985, an 
acrylic on canvas. ABOvE: Noland on the grounds 
of his South Salem, New York, home/studio. 
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ture use. “I have to work things out 
by painting them,” he says. “I can’t ’ 
just imagine what will happen. I 
have to do it and see it. That’s the 
only way I find out if it will go 
anywhere.” 

Noland has been equally adventur- 
ous with mediums and methods. In 
addition to painting, he has made 
clay pieces, cast-paper works and 
monotypes, collaborated on a monu- 
mental architectural mural, worked 
with Navajo weavers, and experi- 
mented with computer and video art. 
He is also an inventive sculptor. 
Noland feels that each foray into new 
territory informs the rest of his art. It 
helps to release his intuition and 
keeps him from relying on the 
known and the familiar. “I believe in: 
working every day,” he says, “and 
not necessarily repeating one way of 
working. I like to make something 
come out of trial and error—fooling 
around with mediums and taking the 





chance that it might not come to any- 
thing.” Noland has said, not alto- 
gether facetiously, that ‘‘at least 
eighty percent of art is getting control 
over your materials.” And more seri- 
ously, “Artists are mechanics who 
work with their hands, who make 
things. Artists are involved in the 
means of creativity, the nature of 
skills, the revelation of making. Art 
comes from the work.” 
Paradoxially, given Noland’s 
avowed ‘passion for the stuff of 
painting, the pictures that signaled 
the beginning of his maturity, the 
concentric Circle paintings of the late 
1950s, originally demanded to be no- 
ticed, in part, because of their ap-+ 
parent lack of physical substance: | 
Noland seemed to have rejected all — 
the material characteristics of the 
most admired painting style of the 
time, Abstract Expressionism. Instead 
of the sensuous drips and flourishes, 
the inflected surfaces of, for example, 


continued on page 46 
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Some people believe how much you 
pay in taxes is a function of how 
much you make. In reality, it 
depends just as much on how well 
you plan, and who helps you do 
your planning. 
‘That’s where your Merrill Lynch 

Financial Consultant comes in. 

Working with you and your tax 
advisor, your Financial Consultant 
can help you design an investment 
strategy specifically suited to your 
circumstances. And then we can 
show you ways to take advantage of 
investment alternatives such as 
certain municipal bonds generating 
tax-free yields. 

We can also tell you about the 
many opportunities tax reform has 
created. Opportunities in unit 





investment trusts and mutual funds. 
Opportunities you may have over- 
looked in managing your credit. 

Working together we can help 
you develop a plan to minimize 
your taxes. A strategy that can be 
put to work for your future. A plan to 
help you keep more of what you 
make. So you can put your money to 
work today where it counts—at home. 

For more information and a free 
copy of “The Smart Investors Guide 
to Money Management,” call 
1-800-637-7455, ext. 6278 or your 
local Merrill Lynch office. 


os Merrill Lynch 








Merrill Lynch Financial Consultants 
like Tom Rushing understand your 
changing financial needs, and have 
access to unsurpassed resources to 
help you reach your goals. 


© 1987 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 
Member SIPC 
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a Willem de Kooning, his canvases 
were characterized by thinly painted, 
clean-edged bands of color, arranged 
frontally and symmetrically. 

Noland hadn‘t arrived suddenly at 
the Circles. He had been painting 
seriously for more than ten years. At 
age twenty-two, after serving in the 
Army Air Corps from 1942 to 1946, 
he used his G.I. Bill benefits to study 
painting and music at Black Moun- 
tain College, and in Paris. Black 
Mountain was near Asheville, North 
Carolina, Noland’s hometown. More 
important, it was also a vibrant center 
of the avant-garde in the arts. Noland 
studied briefly with the head of the 
art department, Josef Albers, assimi- 
lating Albers’s Bauhaus-derived color 
theory, and with Ilya Bolotowsky, 
who introduced him to modernist 
geometry, particularly that of Mon- 
drian. He studied, too, with John 
Cage and met other faculty mem- 
bers—Merce Cunningham, Buck- 
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minster Fuller, and Willem and 
Elaine de Kooning. In 1949, a stu- 
dent-teaching grant from the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art took 
Noland to Washington, D.C., where 
he settled. But he returned to Black 
Mountain for a summer session in 
1950 and met Clement Greenberg, 
advanced art’s most perceptive critic. 

The friendships Noland made at 
this time were lasting and important 
to the evolution of his painting. He 
visited Greenberg often in New York 
and through him got to know Helen 
Frankenthaler and Anthony Caro. 
He met David Smith through Cor- 
nelia Langer, a former student of 
Smith’s who was to become Noland’s 
wife. In 1952 he met Morris Louis 
while they taught at the same Wash- 
ington art school, and began a dia- 
logue that lasted until Louis’s death 
in 1962. A decisive and now-famous 
encounter came in 1953, when 
Noland and Louis traveled to New 
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York to visit galleries and studios. 
Noland introduced Louis to Green- 
berg, who arranged for them to see 
Frankenthaler’s new work, paintings 
made by staining thin color into raw 
canvas. Louis later described Frank- 
enthaler as “the bridge between Pol- 
lock and what was possible.” 

On their return to Washington, 
Louis and Noland began to experi- 
ment with the stain techniqrie. No- 
land tried a number of formats, but 
eventually a concentric layout began 
to preoccupy him. 

“1 knew what a circle could do,” he 
says. ‘“Both eyes focus on it. It stamps 


itself out, like a dot.” This deceptively ' 


simple composition allowed Noland 
to concentrate on color, but it also de- 
manded that he pay attention to the 
smallest nuances of edge, density and 
placement: how wide a band was, 
how thickly or thinly painted, how 
far it was from other bands or from 
the center or perimeter of the can- 
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vas—these were all as crucial as its 
hue. Color seems to dominate in these 
paintings, yet it is impossible to sepa- 
rate color from structure, since one 
seems to determine the other. “Peo- 
ple talk about color in the Circles, but 
they are really about scale and rela- 
tionships,” he says of them today. 
The Circles and the series that fol- 
lowed during the sixties and seven- 
ties are among the most original, 
elegant and frankly gorgeous in the 
history of recent art—and among the 
most abstract. Without ever referring 
to recognizable imagery, Noland ex- 
ploited the powerful associative qual- 


_ ity of color harmonies; the range of 


moods and temperatures in his pic- 
tures attests to color’s ability to speak 
independently. “Until Abstract Ex- 
pressionism,” Noland says, ‘“you had 
to have something to paint about, 
some kind of subject matter. Even 
though Dove and Kandinsky were 
improvising earlier, it didn’t take. 
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They had to have symbols or geome- 
try, which was something real, struc- 
turally. What was new was the idea 
that something you looked at could 
be like something you hear.” 

Until recently, Noland’s paintings 
were as disembodied as “something 
you hear,” their potent color appear- 
ing to have fallen into place almost 
by magic. It seemed as though he 
made his pictures so much for the eye 
that all sense of touch vanished. Yet 
in the early 1980s, Noland began to 
explore mediums that depended ut- 
terly on touch—clay and handmade 
paper. The paper pieces are especially 
provocative. Noland worked with 
paper pulp, the color already in the 
material, literally moving color 
around as a tactile substance instead 
of applying it as a skin to a flat sur- 
face. Soon after this experience, he 
found that he wanted to paint in new 
ways. The Chevrons of this period 


seem unprecedented. He explains, 


“When I started the new Chevrons, it 
was a return to using the facility of 
the hand. I wanted to get expressive 
back 
through the use of my hands or touch.” 


possibilities into pictures 
The rough Chevrons are notable for 
their opulent surfaces, their new em- 
phasis on layering and transparency, 
and their mutability of color. Part of 
this is purely technical. Noland was 
having a wonderful time testing the 
limits of state-of-the-art acrylic paint, 
transparent gels, colors that change 
according to the angle from which 
they are viewed, metallic powders, 
pearlescent additives and so on. 
Simultaneously, he was working 
on a long, ambitious project, a com- 
mission for I. M. Pei’s Wiesner Build- 
ing at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which occupied him 
from 1979 to 1985. His mural wraps 
around the building, declaring itself 
modestly with a few color patches on 
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And now, out of the thousands of detective, spy, crime and 
_jsuspense stories written during the past two centuries, we have 
_jselected the very best. And we are publishing them in fine 

if! Vibrary volumes you'll be proud to collect and own. 

yl!) There will be wonderful editions of Edgar Allan Poe’s 

e fal Tales of Mystery and Imagination...Daphne du Maurier’s 

iW! }Rebecca...Raymond Chandler’s Farewell, My Lovely... John 

Mo | iBuchan’s The Thirty-Nine Steps...Robert Traver’s Anatomy of 

ob a Murder...Ellery Queen’s The Roman Hat Mystery...Charles 
Dickens’ The Mystery of Edwin Drood...and other all-time 
- \favorites. te 

a Handsome, Quality Editions 

These are timeless works. And beautiful books. Every 
/olume is custom designed; each cover a work of art, each bind- 
ng distinctive. Note the hubbed spines—in the finest tradition of 
iandcrafted books. Inside, the quality is carried through. The 
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finest acid-free paper is used to ensure the pages will never yel- 
low or dry with age. The page edges are gilded for added beauty 
and protection. Each volume features decorative endpapers. 

And the illustrations are splendid: some of them original 
art commissioned exclusively for the Library as well as classic 
art by famous book illustrators of the past. In short, these books 
will bring you immeasurable pride and satisfaction—prized 
additions to your home now, and for a lifetime to come. 

See for yourself as our guest...take 
Great Cases of Sherlock Holmes FREE 

To show you just how fascinating and worthwhile THE 
FRANKLIN LIBRARY OF MYSTERY MASTERPIECES really 
is, we'll gladly send you the Holmes volume as a gift. So take 
advantage of this special no-risk offer and claim it now. 
Remember it’s on us. You are not obligated to buy anything— 
ever! Please mail the coupon below by March 31, 1988 to 
take advantage of this limited offer. 
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I LIMITED OFFER—PLEASE MAIL BY MARCH 31, 1988. 





Yes, send my FREE Sherlock Holmes volume and reserve my 
subscription to Mystery Masterpieces without obligation. 


I'll decide whether I want to continue as a subscriber after I’ve had a chance to 
examine my free book. If I decide not to continue, I’ll notify you within 14 days 
after receiving it. Sherlock Holmes is mine to keep in any case, without any 
further obligation. 

Ifyou do not hear from me, I’ll receive another Mystery Masterpiece volume 
in about a month and will continue to receive one a month—on approval—for as 
long as I wish. 

For each volume I keep, I pay only $17.95, plus my state sales tax and $1.95 
for postage and handling. There is no minimum number of books for me to buy. 
And of course, I am free to cancel this arrangement any time I wish. 





Signature 


All orders are subject to acceptance 


Name 





Please print clearly 


Address 





City ee State 


The Franklin Library, Mystery Masterpieces 12036/105 
P.O. Box 10250 


Des Moines, IA 50336-0250 




















The legend of Mandarin Oriental Hong Kong 
comes to life in San Francisco. a 
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MANDARIN ORIENTAL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Mandarin Oriental Hong Kong _ the legend in San Francisco. 
is recognised internationally as one © Commanding spectacular views 
of the finest hotels in the world. | from a privileged address _ 
With unparalleled personal high above the heart of the city, 
service, and an unwillingness to and with just fourteen rooms 
compromise, on anything. It has _ per floor, this return to gracious 
become, quite simply, a legend. — living awaits only a select few. 
Now you can experience = You know who you are. 


M-AUN&aD AURGTN MORRSIGE ING Tage 
THE WORLD'S FINEST HOTELS 





Mandarin Oriental: 222 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 94104-2792. Tel: (415) 885 0999, Tlx: 5106001025, Fax: (415) 433 0289. 
Bangkok « Hong Kong « Jakarta « Macau « Manila « San Francisco *Singapore * The Excelsior, Hong Kong (Associate). 
Reservations: (800) 622 0404, your travel agent, The'Jeading“Hotels of the°World or Utell International. 
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IW A GLASS AND FLATWARE WORLD, 
THERE |S STILL A PLACE FOR 
CRYSTAL AND SILVER, 


are still anchored firmly in place, in 


In a time when thoughtfulness and 





taste seem to be curious anachronisms, 150 ports on six continents. Our 


a feton of both can still be found aboard 1988 Cruise Atlas details all the particulars, 
the ships of Royal Viking Line. Silver- and is available from your courteous travel 


service dining, celebrated chefs, and fresh agent or by phoning (800) 426-0821. As 
flowers are proof that the finer things in life always, we lool forward to seeing you on board. 
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TREASURE HUNTING IN CHINA 


Beyond the Great Wall with Designers Patricia and Dale Keller 
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The term “live performance” 
is Inno way limited to just kanga- 
roos and koalas in Melbourne. 
(Pronounce it Mel/-bun and you'll 
sound like a true native. ) 

Melbourne's Victorian Arts 
Centre has world-class opera and 
ballet. And its National Gallery 
is where you'|! ind Australia’s 
largest collectio. of Australian 
and international . **. 

But those are just a few of the 
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things that have made Melbourne 
Australia’s capital of the arts. The 
city itself is a showplace of culture. 
With everything from botanical 
gardens and jazz clubs to beauti- 
fully-preserved 19th century Vic- 


torian architecture. Not tomention 


award-winning cuisine froma 
menu of over 2,000 restaurants. 
So discover why they say 
“G'day Begins in Melbourne’ For 
more on Melbourne and the rest 


of Australia, call 1-800-445-4600 
and ask for Dept. AD93. Then 
ask for your free “G’day Begins in 
Melbourne” and “Aussie Holiday” 
travel guides. 

And get set for some real 
Australian adventure. Culturally © - 
speaking, of course. 


Australia 


The Wonder Down Under. 


Come bask in the beauty of 
incredible duty-free prices on fine 
_ jewelry. Including exclusive designs 
* from Europe and the Far East. You 
can also shop for the world’s finest 
china, crystal, and watches. At 
savings that have become legendary. 
Send $5.00 for our catalog before 
you visit us. Call 1-800-524-2010 
toll-free for more information. All 
major credit cards accepted. 


v» 
, Little 
st Ec 


St. Thomas « St. Croix « St. Martin « Sf. Barth 
Puerto Rico * Aruba * Curacao 
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ABOVE: The old town and harbor of St. George. BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: The recently 


restored armory building and Tucker House, 


Ede 
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Visting Bermuda National 
Trust Houses 


Several of the homes in the Bermuda 
National Trust, including Verdmont, 
Tucker House and Palmetto House, 
are open to the public. Information on 


visiting days is available through the 
Trust offices. Group !ours may be 
arranged one to two yiontlis in 


advance. For more detai's, contact 
Mr. William S. Zuill, Ber ly 
National Trust, P.O. Box H 
Hamilton HM AX Bermuda; 
296-6483. 
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one of the Trust's charges, on Water Street. 





BELOW: A family portrait presides in the 


Tucker House dining room, which ts candle- 
lit by an antique Waterford chandelier. 





hen the first British settlers 
were shipwrecked on Ber- 
muda in the seventeenth 
century, they must have thought 
themselves in an enchanted land. 
Deep, fragrant forests of cedar 
blanketed the islands, the haunting 


cry of the cahow bird echoed across | 


the miniature hills and valleys, and 
the bewitching sigh of the sea was 
never far away. 

In the nearly four centuries since, 
that vernal solitude has given way to 
a sophisticated modern society that 
boasts one of the world’s highest 


standards of living. And though the 
seven main islands have maintained | 


the illusion of rural bliss, the truth of 
the matter is that Bermuda, which is 
a British dependency, is really one 
large, beautifully managed town. 

The first Bermudians were deter- 
mined not to make theirs a “rural” 
society. Shipbuilding, fishing and a 
little discreet piracy were among the 
first professions they practiced, and 
unlike in the Caribbean, a plantation 
economy never evolved—there were 
no great houses brooding on the hill, 
and the melancholy romanticism of 
the Deep South or the West Indies 
never seeped into the landscape. 

Yet centuries of pragmatism and 
solid prosperity have left a legacy 
of their own—a patrimony of fine 
houses scattered throughout the is- 
lands, through which the islanders’ 
steadily rising tide of good fortune 
may be traced. Sixteen of these vener- 
able homes have been preserved by 
the Bermuda National Trust. 

Visitors are often surprised to learn 
that Bermuda has its own National 
Trust, the sort of institution usually 
associated with large countries and 
complex histories. A few days in Ber- 
muda, however, and one comes to 
understand that even a cluster of tiny 
islands can share, in microcosm, the 
benefits and problems of a big coun- 


try. And not coincidentally, one be- , ~ 
gins to learn something of the patient . 


work that goes on behind the scenes 
of such an endeavor, and of the con- 
tinuous effort involved in ensuring 
that Bermuda remains a green—and 
historical—island. 

William S. Zuill, the Trust’s direc- 
tor, runs its operations from the back 
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. You could be here. Where the 
evening desert turns cool and quiet 
band peaceful. 

The Hyatt Regency Scottsdale. 


Incredible golf. Spectacular pools. never come. The Hyatt Re 
Understated elegance at every turn. Scottsdale. Where 

Soon yesterday seems far away. a place. It’s a state of mind 
And you wish tomorrow would 


HYATT REGENCY €3)SCOTTSDALE 
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For reservations or mo} fe n abou 
Hyatt Resorts Worldwide, call your travel p! 18002 
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ABOVE: Palmetto trees 


once widely used for thatching 


surround Palmetto House in 


Devonshire Parish, which has regular visiting days with tours led by the house’s resident. 





portion of one of the properties he 
administers—Waterville, an eigh- 
teenth-century house on the outskirts 
of the capital city, Hamilton. 
Although the offices have an infor- 
mal atmosphere, Zuill is no retiring 
idealist. His activities have put the 
Trust in the forefront of the island’s 
affairs. “I think what Bermuda is 
facing today are problems many 
other conservation and preservation 
groups will need to address sooner or 
later,” he says. it is to Say, you 
can’t think of hoses in isolation 
from their commun \.es, or separate 
the countryside from the economic 
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and social pressures of the nation. 
The people connected with conserva- 
tion and historic preservation need to 
think about the future of their com- 
munities and the problem of keeping 
their properties intact in the face of 
pressures to develop them in a vari- 
ety of ways. In Bermuda we are liter- 
ally an island unto ourselves, and we 
recognize that all of our properties 
are naturally affected by what hap- 
pens to the island as a whole.” 
Accordingly, the Trust has ex- 
panded its activities over the past fif- 
teen years to include everything from 
urban zoning to the conservation of 


ABOVE: William S. Zuill, director of 
the Bermuda National Trust, at Verdmont. 





LEFT: Verdmont, the best preserved of 

the Trust's houses. The rocking horse and 
hand-operated tricycle are 18th century. 
ABOVE: Portraits in the dining room are by 
an early resident, John Green. BELOW: An- 
tique children’s toys in the nursery. 
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Those who know us, love us.” 


' Those who know The Cayman Islands, love us 


for our sparkling stretches of white sand beaches, 


| crystal-clear waters that glisten under amazingly blue 
skies and rows of palm and seagrape trees providing 
graceful respite from the sun. They also love 

our people, whose warmth and courtesy make a 
vacation here unforgettable. Nestled in 

the tranquil British Caribbean, our islands offer 
beautiful beaches for sunning, enjoying 
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every watersport imaginable and spectacular sunset 
watching. You'll also want to enjoy some truly 
unique sightseeing and treat yourself to our fabulous 
array of duty-free shopping and dining experience 
Getting to our magical trio of islands is easy 

via frequent jet service flights on Cayman Airway 
Call your travel agent or Cayman Islands 
Department of Tourism. After all, don’t you fin 
deserve a vacation this perfect? 
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Department of Tourism Sales Offices: Atlanta/Chicago/Dallas/Houston/Miami/New York/Los Angeles/Tampa/Toronto/London 
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[: TRAVCOA's Orient, visit the temples 
of Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom, live 
with Dyak villagers in Borneo, tour the 
Sultan’s Palace in Brunei and meet Torajas in 
the Celebes. Visit Thailand’s hilltribes and 
enjoy a true elephant jungle safari. 


Explore the volcanoes of Hokkaido, cruise 
Japan’s Inland Sea, visit Batak villages in 
Sumatra and witness Bali’s “Legong Dance”. 


CHINA/ TIBET 


ruise the legendary Yangtze River, 

follow the ancient trails of the “Silk 
Route” through Khunjerab Pass and explore 
the excavations of Xian, beautiful Guilin, the 
Stone Forest and Kunming. 





In Tibet, see the temples and monasteries 
of Lhasa and Shigatse. Travel the overland 
route from Tibet to Nepal. 





RAVCOA’s horizons stretch North to 

Greenland, Iceland and the Faeroe 
Islands; East to the high Tatras of Czechos- 
lovakia and the superstition-laden countryside 
of Transylvania; and to Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania on the Baltic Sea. 


Balloon over Burgundy, explore the castles 
of Germany and Alpine villages of Switzerland, 
and cruise the Danube River visiting the 
medieval villages of the Wachau. Cruise the 
French Riviera and rail on the Orient Express. 


Enjoy luxury hotels, a la carte dining, 
limited membership, escorts, and lecturers. 
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A BERMUDA HOUSEWARMING 


continued from page 8 


farmland and wilderness. “Not that 
we have much left of either,” notes 
Zuill. “In fact, since Bermuda is al- 
ready overwhelmingly urban, the 
mission of the Trust is to advise on 
the management of the modern envi- 
ronment as well as the preservatio. 

of the best of the past.” ; 

At the core of the Trust’s activities, 
though, are the sixteen historic prop- 
erties and the six major nature re- 
serves it holds. The most perfectly 
preserved of the houses is called 
Verdmont. Standing atop Collector’s 
Hill, it possesses that indefinable 
magic found only in a house that has 
been lived in and cherished for centu- 
ries. Thought to date from the early 
eighteenth century, it has a modest 
facade that conceals a remarkable in- 
terior. Filled with Bermudian silver, 
paintings and furniture, the house is 
a tour de force of the island’s distinc- 
tive and vigorous decorative style. 
One of the most impressive features 
of Verdmont is the enormous balus- 
trade carved from the Bermuda cedar 
that carpets the countryside. 

An early occupant of Verdmont 
was John Green, an American who 
fled Philadelphia during the Revolu- 
tionary War and became a judge of 
the Court of Vice-Admiralty. Green, a 
fierce Loyalist, despised the revolu- 
tion and earned a reputation as a 
ruthless expropriator of the cargoes of 
American ships. For some years, in 
fact, a form of legalized piracy engen- 
dered by his judicial decisions was 
one of the island’s chief industries. 
When Bermudian privateers seized 
American ships off the coast of Haiti 
in the late eighteenth century, Judge 
Green systematically found the 
American shipowners guilty of trad- 
ing with France—during the French 
Revolutionary Wars a crime in the 
eyes of the British. The cargoes were 
impounded and their value added to 
Bermuda’s coffers. 

Today Verdmont owes its extraor- 
dinary state of preservation to the 
care of its last inhabitant, Lily Joell, 
who lived there from 1890 to 1951. 
During that time she refused to in- 


| stall electricity, running water or any 


other modern conveniences. The 
house still seems to embody some- 
thing of her orderly, solitary life. 


Another Trust property, though 
less sophisticated than Verdmont, is 
every bit as evocative of the spirit of 
the island. An early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury structure, Palmetto House in ~ 
Devonshire Parish is built in a cruci-'_ 
form shape typical of the period and, ° 
is believed to have been the work of a) 
sea captain. Like a number of other 
Trust properties, it is occupied but 
open to the public on a limited basis. 
The elderly resident leads delightful, 
slightly rambling tours amid the ac- 
cumulated treasures of a lifetime. 

Tucker House in St. George is an-| 
other treasure. Members of the: 
Tucker family have been prominent : 
ever since the Bermuda Company, ' 
which took over the development of i 
the island in 1615, sent Daniel Tucker ' 
there to act as governor. A relative of, 
his lived in the house, whose restored 
interiors recall a most gracious period | 
of Bermuda’s history. 

The town of St. George is itself a , 
living anthology of local traditions. 
Founded in 1612, it was the capital of 
Bermuda for two hundred years, and 
many of the original seventeenth- ' 
and eighteenth-century buildings 
have been preserved. In fact, the cen- 
ter of town is now a historic district. 

Tucker House and the other Trust 
properties offer a palpable sense of 
Bermudian history. But William Zuill 
makes it clear that it is not just the 
practical aspects of running the Trust — 
that fascinate him; the romantic and 
mythic qualities of Bermuda have 
also cast their spell. For the magic of * 
Bermuda has not only been evoked 
by Shakespeare—with his descrip- 
tion of the “still-vex’d Bermoothes” 
in The Tempest—but also lives on in 
the imaginations of modern resi- 
dents. Zuill recalls the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish tale of the Island of 
Seven Cities, in which a man dreams 
of an enchanted island far out at sea. _ 
“Perhaps the tale is truly a prophecy | 
of Bermuda,” he says. Legendary or 
not, the land carries a priceless cargo 
of natural beauty and the air of life’ 
lived in civilized cadences. It is Wil- 
liam Zuill’s task, under the auspices 
of the Bermuda National Trust, to 
make sure the future of the land will 
be woven seamlessly into the pre- 
cious tapestry of its past.0 
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They will live in your memory forever. The brilliant rainbows that 
glow, like glorious gifts from heaven, over legendary Hanalei Bay 
Enchanting Bali Hai. Cascading waterfalls. The soaring pinnacles of the 
Na Pali Coast, Hollywood's Natural Backdrop’’ These are just a few of 
the natural riches that surround Sheraton Mirage Princevitle. An elegant, 
Hawaiian retreat commanding one of the most beautiful sights on earth 
Here is international elegance blessed with the fine qualities of genuine 
personal care and the warmest, friendliest 5-star service in the world. In 





gracious harmony with this “most traditional’ island. authentic 
Hawaiian arts and crafts adorn your room, fine restaurants and lively 
entertainment lounges. For the golfer in pursuit of paradise, Mirage 
Princeville Resort presents the award winning 27 hole Makai’ world 
championship golf course and the new ‘’Prince’’ A treat for the true 
connoisseur. Combine the spectacular attractions of northern Kauai with 
the personal delights of Sheraton Mirage Princeville for a travel 
experience that is simply, “Two Good to be True’ 


Book now through your travel planner or call Sheraton toll free(800) 325 3535(throughout the Continental United States, Hawaii, Alaska and 


Canada). Or write PO Box 3069, Princeville. Kauai, Hl 96722 3069. 
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The Russians were here! | 
The Russians were here! 


Have you ever made the only footprints on a beach? Have you ever stood in a 
forest, in the middle of a thousand square miles of silence? 

Come to the North Coast. It's not another part of California. It's another j time. 

Breakfast is steak and three eggs. Suntans stop at the wrist. Boats 
are wood. Experience counts. Work is outside: timber, fishing, dairy 
farming, ranching. Inside is for fireplaces and talk with that new couple 
who moved here twelve years ago. 

The Russians came in 1812 and stayed for about thirty years. 
But when the sea otter and the fur seal began to disappear, they 
picked up their samovars and went home. 

Did you ever fight a twelve pound steelhead? Would you 
like to meet the artist whose painting you just bought? 

Come to the North Coast. And bring a friend. 












For a free pocket guide to all The Californias, call 1-800-TO-CALIF Ext. 304A, or write: 
Office of Tourism, PO. Box 9278, Dept. T3-64A, Van Nuys, CA 91409. © 1987 Calif. Dept. of Commerce. All rights reservet 
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Fort Ross. 
The commandant’ 
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Really, 
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BARCEBONA SETS iS iia 






he visions one recalls of Bar- 


celona seem almost indelible: 

the mad excesses of Antoni 
Gaudi’s Art Nouveau architecture, 
the labyrinthine Gothic Quarter and 
its monumental cathedral, the sweep- 
ing views from the hill of Montjuic to 
the Mediterranean. These enduring 
symbols of the city have lost nothing 
of their power over time, but in re- 
cent years they have been joined by 
scores of new landmarks that are 
striking in their modernity. 

In 1980, Barcelona launched an 
ambitious program of regeneration 
that has transformed many of its 
open spaces into plazas, squares, 
pavilions and gardens. To the new 
public expanses have been added 
works of art by some of the world’s 
most prominent sculptors, including 
Antoni Tapies, Ellsworth Kelly, Rich- 
ard Serra, Bryan Hunt, Eduardo 
Chillida and the late Joan Miro. Sud- 
denly, a landscape that had been in 
desperate need of revivification has 
become an urban model. And some- 
thing of an open-air museum. 

“A city is not only the sum of its 
architecture; it is also an array of 
parks, boulevards, promenades and 
gardens where life unfolds,” insists 
architect Oriol Bohigas, who, as head 
of urban planning for the city from 
1980 to 1984, inspired the initiative. 
Bohigas enlisted a group of architects 
who shared a desire to contribute 
intellectually and artistically to Barce- 
lona, something that had been im- 
possible to accomplish under a dicta- 
torship. “During Franco’s reign, no 
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avant-garde architects were doing 
any public commissions,” explains 
Bohigas. ‘“Now the situation has 
changed completely.” 

The Placa d’Espanya, set on one of 
Barcelona’s principal axes, once bor- 
dered two seemingly irreconcilable 
worlds. On its southern periphery 
rise the grounds built for the 1929 In- 
ternational Exposition, the grandiose 
Palau Nacional and the lush slopes of 
Montjuic. But to the north stood an 
unsightly arrangement of mostly 
abandoned slaughterhouses. Today, 
the once sanguinary quarter is the site 


\ 


of one of the city’s most commanding 
new spaces. The Parc de |’Escorxador 
(escorxador is “‘slaughterhouse” in 
Catalan) covers an expanse of four 
city blocks. A large portion of the 
park is situated below street level, 
where extensive stands of palms, 
cypresses and pines are bordered by 
rectilinear promenades that lead to 
playgrounds and open spaces for soc- 
cer and bolas. 

From every vantage point within 
the park, Mird’s Dona i Ocell (Woman 
and Bird) captures one’s gaze. Almost 
three stories tall, the columnar ab- 
straction by the Catalan master rises 
from a terrace set above the street. 
The work is covered with colored 
tiles that are mirrored in the reflect- 
ing pool that surrounds the piece. 
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The remainder of the terrace. is 
wholly unadorned. Such minimalist 
restraint is in stark contrast to both 
the arboreal domain below and the 
tumult of the nearby streets. 

Indeed, some critics of the new ur- 
ban projects have complained that 
the spaces are too sterile and unfor- 
giving, due in part to the modernist 
propensity for hard, spare surfaces. 
But Bohigas dismisses the dissent. 
“The traditional square in European 
cities, particularly Mediterranean cit! 
ies, has always had a hard surface,” 
he says. “It is a place to walk, to 





A master plan to revive the urban landscape ° 
of Barcelona has resulted in the creation or 
rehabilitation of more than 200 public 
spaces, with a distinctive identity added to 
many of the neighborhoods by some 50 
commissions by contemporary sculptors. 


TOP LEFT: The postmodern Parc de l’Espanya 
Industrial was built on the site of a textile . 
mill near the city’s central railway station.” 
Belvederes and light towers line a boat pond 
bordered by waterfalls, lawns and a youth; 
center in the unconventional park setting. 
ABOVE: Near the Gothic Quarter along the 
Passeig de Picasso is Homage to Picasso, a 
plate-glass cube by Antoni Tapies. Inside are 
displayed a piano, chairs and a wardrobe— 
over which is draped a cloth with a quote by 
Picasso. Streams of water run over the surfaces. 





continued on page 16 
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dance, to barter, to love, to be. Look at 
the Piazza Navona in Rome.” 
Naturally, the inauguration of new 
public spaces has enabled the city to 
pay homage to some notable individ- 
uals who have figured in its history. 
There is the Plaga de Salvador 
Allende, the Plaga d’Angel Pestana 
and the Passeig de Picasso. It was in 
Barcelona, after all, that Picasso stud- 
ied art and held his first one-man 
exhibition in 1900. The city has not 
forgotten its debt to perhaps the 
most gifted of its former residents. 
The Passeig de Picasso is a boule- 
vard that borders the Barri Gotic 
(Gothic Quarter) on one side and the 
gardens of the Parc de la Ciutadella 
on the other. A wide promenade now 
stretches along the park, lined by uni- 
form rows of plane trees and sepa- 
rated from the street by two long, 
shallow channels of water. Between 
the channels is a pool that contains 
Homage to Picasso by Antoni Tapies, 
one of Spain’s greatest living artists. 
The work consists of a large plate- 
glass cube, within which is a piano, 
an assortment of chairs and a bureau, 
all bound together by heavy rope and 
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continued from page 14 








traversed by white steel beams. A 
white canvas is draped over the fur- 
niture, and upon it is inscribed a 
quote from Picasso professing art’s 
Opposition to bourgeois sentiments. 
From the glass surfaces of the cube 
run streams of water that some- 


times obscure, sometimes reveal 
what lies within. 

Not all of the urban schemes con- 
sist of new spaces; some were under- 
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ABOVE LEFT: Arcs of reinforced concrete by 
Richard Serra define the Plaga de la Palmera 
at the western edge of Barcelona. The con- 
centric shapes, each 170 feet long, open to a 
playground and are backed by a garden. 


ABOVE: Joan Mir6’s Dona i Ocell (Woman - 


and Bird) rises over what was once four 
blocks of abandoned escorxadors (“slaugh- 
terhouses’’ in Catalan) in the Parc de 
l’Escorxador. The fanciful tile-covered 
sculpture and reflecting pool are set on an 
unadorned terrace near the Plaga d’Espanya. 


Top: Steel columns and brick arches sur- 
round a Bryan Hunt bronze, Rite of 
Spring, in the Parc del Clot. Oriol Bohigas, 
who spearheaded the program, has said, 
“We saw the city not in terms of a system-" 
atic plan but as a series of neighborhoods.” 
ABOVE: Located in an industrial area, the 
Parc del Clot has revitalized the neighbor- 
hood. Elements of the 19th-century ar- 
chitecture were retained for a historic link, 
while modern light towers were added. 
Pools lend an ancient Roman character. 





continued on page 18 
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BARCELONA: 
AROUND THE TOWN 


A tour of Barcelona's new plazas and 
parks can also lead to some of the city’s 
other important sites, both artistic and 
gastronomic. 

From the waterfront esplanade it is a 
short walk to Siete Puertas (14 Passeig 
d'Isabel II). The restaurant is a Barcelona 
institution serving traditional Catalan 
cuisine. After lunch, take the cable car 
from the harbor to the hill of Montjuic 
overlooking the city and the sea. There, 
some of the best of what Barcelona has to 
offer includes the Fundacié Joan Mir6é, 
the Museu Arqueologic and the Museu 
d’Art de Catalunya. 

On the west side of the city’s labyrin- 
thine Barri Gotic is the Passeig de Pi- 
casso. Follow Carrer de la Princesa to 
Carrer Montcada and turn left; there you 
will find the Museu Picasso (some of the 
city’s best galleries are also in the vicin- 
ity). The restaurant Senyor Parellada 
(37 Argenteria) is located nearby. The 
cuisine 1s a brilliant combination of Cata- 
lan and French dishes. They also have a 
superb wine list. Try some of the cava, 
the Spanish version of champagne. 

From the Parc de l’Escorxador walk 
toward the Plaga d’Espanya and up the 
Passeig de la Reina Maria Cristina to the 
monumental Palau Nacional. Before 
climbing the steps to the palace, turn 
right and you will see the German Pa- 
vilion. Built by Mies van der Rohe as a 
temporary display for the 1929 Interna- 
tional Exposition, it was recently recon- 
structed. It is a supreme example of pure 
modern architecture and one of the few 
monuments by Mies van der Rohe out- 
side the United States. 

For all its urbanity, Barcelona ts a city 
somewhat lacking in fine hotels. The 
Princesa Sofia may well have all the 
modern conveniences, but it is located far 
from the city center. The Ritz is a fine 
old-style hotel, but it was recently reno- 
vated and you risk being given a room 
that has not yet been restored. 

But there is a new hotel in Barcelona 
with all the promise of becoming truly 
great. The Condes de Barcelona (75 
Passeig de Gracia) is housed in a historic 
protomodernista building in the fash- 
ionable L’Eixample quarter. Architects 
Agustin and Carlos Borrell Calonge and 
José Juanpere Miret, who designed the 
interiors, have achieved a masterful bal- 
ance between contemporary furnishings 
and the details of a turn-of-the-century 
monument. 

And now that Barcelona is preparing 
for the 1992 Summer Olympics, a host of 
new commissions—by such architects as 
Richard Meier, Arata Isozaki and Gae 
Aulenti—are in the works. Small wonder 
the project has been called one of the most 
challenging urban design programs today. 
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BARCELONA 


taken to revitalize quarters that had 
become shabby and disreputable. For 
centuries Barcelona has been expand- 
ing, and some observers had said it 
was beginning to lose its affinity with 
the Mediterranean. Recently, a length 
of waterfront near the monument to 
Christopher Columbus (it was to Bar- 
celona that he returned after his voy- 
age of discovery) was transformed 
from seedy quays into a seafront es- 
planade lined with palm trees. It has 
drawn people back to the harbor and 
is encouraging private restoration in 
the surrounding environs. 

Not far from the harbor and just off 
what is easily Barcelona’s most fa- 
mous promenade, Les Rambles, are 
the harmonious Neoclassical fagades 
and fine arcades of the Placa Reial. 
Yet until the architects Federico 
Correa and Alfonso Mila recently 
took to redefining the interior space, 
it was nearly impossible to appreciate 
the purity and uniformity of the ar- 
chitecture. The space was built in the 
mid-nineteenth century by royal de- 
cree, but successive additions had dis- 
torted it. “The landscape of the Plaga 
Reial is a horizontal landscape,” 
Correa explains, “but one’s vision 
was continually obscured by the 
height of the central fountain and the 
islands of plantings that rose at inter- 
vals around the plaza.” Correa and 
Mila proceeded to lower the fountain, 
remove the elevated plantings and 
rid the square of traffic. They re- 
tained two ornate lampposts by 
Gaudi, arranged benches in harmoni- 
‘ous formations, moved some palm 
trees and added others. The result is 
that the power and proportion of the 
Placa Reial are once again manifest. 

Among the contributing architects 
and artists there exists a shared sense 
of social responsibility, a commit- 
ment to invest Barcelona’s urban 
landscape with vital public spaces 
and ennobling works of art. And in 
nearly eight years the results are pro- 
found. The initiative has proven an 
impetus to private rehabilitation ef- 
forts and has restored civic pride. The 
glorious monuments of Catalan 
Gothic and Art Nouveau have not 
faded, but among them have emerged 
new masterpieces that are equally edi- 
fying and, one hopes, as enduring.0 
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Since the end of the Cultural Revolution, thau- 
_ Sands of travelers have been visiting China—to 
see such wonders as the Great Wall and often to 
purchase.excellent reproductions of traditional 
Chinese art and.antiques: opposite: Patricia.and 
BY a Qa ae Ln AS LLL ae 
I: M..Pei’s Fragrant Hills Hotel outside Beijing, 
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character Shou, meaning ‘‘long life.” The large 
hand-inked- work was purchased for $150. 
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ABOVE: Liulichang “is a beautifully restored Beijing street with a variety of excellent antiques 
shops,” says Dale Keller. “With government-controlled prices, no bargaining is allowed in the 
stores, but one can always try. Spend several hours there.” BELOW RIGHT: The Kellers inspect 
a lacquer box used for sending wedding presents. BELOW LEFT: The vase exhibits Beijing 
cloisonné, a “cracked ice” pattern. BOTTOM: A lacquer box from the Beijing Friendship Store. 














ABOVE: A bronze reproduction of a mythicale 
bird cast in 433 B.C. was purchased for $20 
at Beiing’s Museum of Chinese History. 


4 e have lived all our adult 
lives in Asia, first in Ja- 
pan and then in Hong 

Kong,” says interior designer Dale 
Keller, recounting his many trips to 
China with his wife and professional 
partner, Patricia. ‘““We’ve both studied 
Oriental architecture and art, and we 
started collecting long before we first 
visited China in 1971. You can learn a 
good deal about parts of Chinese his- 
tory and art from spending time in 
the Philippines, Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia. Visits to museums have cer- 
tainly enlarged our understanding, 
but it has only been since the ending 
of the Cultural Revolution in China 
that we could find presentable re- 
productions of the Chinese art we 
had long known and loved. 

“On that first visit to China,” Dale 
Keller continues, ‘“we went to the 
Trade Fair in Guangzhou, formerly 
Canton. We went as interior design- 
ers looking for material we could 


use in hotel projects we were work- ° 


ing on in Asia.” 


They did, in fact, find such mate- : 


rial, and were also invited by the gov- 
ernment to serve as consultants to the 
Chinese carpet industry, which was 
still in the hand-knotting stage. “We 
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ABOVE: The Kellers stand at the Great Wall, the largest man-made structure in the world, 
and unfurl a contemporary scroll depicting an autumn scene, bought for $30. “There wasn't 
much else to buy from the vendors besides the scrolls, T-shirts and such,” says Dale Keller, 
“but at least bargaining here was rampant!” BELOW: Two large cloisonné vases showing ex- 
tremely detailed enameling are only a sample of the objects sold at the Great Wall Hotel. 


brought in samples from all over the 
world and showed the officials how 
their old methods wouldn’t work for 
carpeting a large hotel, and also ex- 

ined what world trends in design 


and color were,” Keller recalls. 

“Since those days the Chinese have 
brought dramatic changes to tourism. 
Where there was nothing to buy be- 
fore, now there’s a shop at every 
stop.” Today there are not only the 
Friendship Stores and official an- 
tiques shops, but also street vendors, 
stalls and a whole host of enterpris- 
ing Chinese with the urge to make a 
little tourist money. 

Almost every traveler’s itinerary 
starts in Beijing, which has been the 
capital of China, on and off, since the 
mid-thirteenth century. Rebuilt in 
the Ming Dynasty, starting in the 
early 1400s, Beijing remained until 
about three decades ago largely that 
Ming city, dreaming of the past in its 
handsome but shabby reality. 

“Every visitor goes to the Great 
Wall,” Dale Keller remarks. “And at 
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Nanjing 


ABOVE: The Jiangsu Provincial Art Museum in Nanjing is “one of the most outstanding 
museums in China,” observes Dale Keller. “The extensive collection of objects is well dis- 
played, and included in the museum are such treasures as a very fine example of an all-jade 
burial shroud. While there, I would also recommend browsing at the museum's two shops.” 


BELOW: Keller holds an ink stone, used by 
Chinese painters to grind an ink stick, at 
the Nanjing Antiques Store. BOTTOM: A 
cut-paper scroll by artist Yin Jiacai repro 
duces a painting done by a Jiangsu Prov- 
ince commune. It was bought at the local 
arts and crafts company in Nanjing for $10. 





once you're faced with a bewildering 
offering of souvenirs. It takes some 
experience and some knowledge of 
Chinese art to see beyond the huge 
mounds of unfamiliar trivia. Design- 
ers, with their training in selection 
from all kinds of materials, perhaps 
have an edge there. Patricia and | 
have had to learn about China. In our 
seventeen years in and out of the 
country, experience has naturally 
taught us a lot.” 

At first, the sprawl of stalls at the 
foot of the Great Wall looks incon- 
gruous. But in fact, the Great Wall has 
long been the site of merchants trad- 
ing with those who passed through 
its gateways. Formerly, of course, 
travelers would not have found T- 
shirts saying “I climbed the Great 
Wall” —all at widely divergent prices. 

“In the official outlets all over 
China, the prices are posted,” Dale 
Keller explains, “and in all our ex- 
perience we have never been given a 
discount. It’s a different matter with 
the itinerant peddlers and others, and 
China faces a problem of how to bal- 
ance the evident advantages of tour- 
ism with the disadvantages—what 
they call ‘cultural pollution.’” 

It takes a minimum of two or three 
days to see Beijing adequately. A typi- 
cal day there might include a visit to 
the Great Wall in the morning and 
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ABOVE: ‘We found the painting of Kuan Yin 
in.a shop at the Yangtze River Bridge tower, | 
It shows the influence of the Song Dynasty.” | 


then a trip to the Ming Tombs in the 


afternoon. From the tombs it is an | 


easy drive to the Fragrant Hills Hotel, 
built by the architect I. M. Pei. It is set 
among the fabled beauties of the Fra- 
grant Hills near the Summer Palace, 
and “’you might wish to stop there for 
tea,” says Keller. 

Another morning can be spent in 
Liulichang, the former center of the 
Beijing antiques trade—a narrow 
street that was virtually abandoned 
after the revolution. Now it has been 
rebuilt, each shop on the exact foun- 
dations of the original, all nudging 
one another and filled with antiques 
and newly made products in the tra- 
ditional style. The former summer 


dust and winter mud have given way * 


to elegant paving in what is now a 
walking district. 

Xi’an, a three-and-a-half-hour 
flight from Beijing and a former capi- 
tal of China, is another stop requir- 
ing, the Kellers advise, three nights 
and at least two days. There is so 
much of great interest to see. The 
astonishing foot-soldier and cavalry 
army in life-size terra-cotta is located 
outside the city, guarding the tomb of 
Qin Shihuang, first emperor of a uni- 


fied China, circa 200 B.c. Then there’s’ 


the newly discovered half-size 
bronze chariot with riders and four 
horses. There are the hot springs of 
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LEFT: “The shops found at the Jiangsu Pro- 
vincial Art Museum have a variety of arts, 
crafts and furniture. All of the official shops 
provide packing, shipping and insurance,” 
notes Keller. “Your pieces will arrive home 
safely.” Top: At the Jinling Hotel shopping 
arcade, Keller handles a “beautiful repro- 
duction of a Song celadon vase that can be 
bought for $50.” ABOVE: Standing alone is a 
richly colored contemporary cloisonné vase. 
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Top: Suzhou, which is situated between 
Nanjing and Shanghai and easily reachable 
by train, “is a beautiful town of canals, 
lovely street scenes and peaceful gardens.” 


ABOVE: A pavilion overlooking a carp pond 
is one of many to be found in Suzhou, the 
garden city of China. “Here one can stroll 
through the gardens of the great scholars.” 


RIGHT: A lacquer wine pourer with intricate 
border, purchased in Suzhou for $100, is a 
copy of an original dating from the Western 
Han period early in the 2nd century B.c 
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Lishan, where Chiang Kai-shek was 
captured in the civil war and where, 
long before, the imperial concubine 
Yang Gui Fei bathed in a lotus- 
shaped pool (and where visitors may 
also bathe). And at the newly opened 
Tang Tombs, a princess’s mausoleum 
is resplendent with fabulous murals. 
“And there is much more to experi- 
ence,” says Dale Keller, who feels that 
“the only hotel to stay in” is the re- 
cently completed Golden Flower. “At 
the Tang Tombs,” he adds, “you'll 
notice little children and old women 
selling imitation Tang vases or small 
bronzes, both of which are excellent 
buys—they’re not real but they’re 
well made, and youcan compare them 
with the originals in the museum. —! 
“Also in Xi’an, on the street leading 
to the Great Mosque, there must be at 
least twenty street stalls selling every-: 


thing from grandmother’s kitchen | 


dishes to reproductions of the terra- 
cotta army—which come in many dif. 
ferent sizes and are beautifully made. 
You can bargain at these stalls and with 
the peddlers. 

“In Nanjing—a two-hour flight to 
the south—we were taken to see the 
new bridge over the Yangtze River,” 
Keller continues. “The way up is by 
elevator in one of the supporting tow- 
ers, and in order to reach the elevator 
you have to pass through an antiques 
shop stocked with paintings. 

“While in Nanjing we stayed at the 
Jinling Hotel, whose interiors we de- 
signed. Many of the rooms have as 
decoration a miniature rock garden af- 
ter the style of real ones found in the 
region: a white marble base support- 
ing small pinnacles of volcanic tufa. 
Neatly packaged in various sizes, these 
are on sale in the lobby, where much 


























larger examples form part of the décor.” 


The Nanjing Museum, in the form 
of an imperial pavilion, and its three 
shops “are a must. There are other 
shops at the Sun Yat-sen Mausoleum, 
and also just across the road from the 
Jinling Hotel, where they sell all the 
items for the traditional scholar’s ta- 
ble—the brush pots, brushes, ink tab- 
lets, ink stones and so on.” 

At Suzhou it is the ancient gardens 
that are the chief attraction. But the re- 
gion is also famed for its embroidery. 
“When we were last there,” Patricia 
Keller recalls, “we saw the workers in 
the embroidery factory stitching por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip in colors on a base of silk gauze. 
Another portrait in silk consisted of the 
face of Prince Charles with Princess 
Diana’s on the reverse. But most of the 
work is of a sentimentality that 
scarcely appeals to the Western tourist. 
They also make kesi, a finely woven 
cut-silk brocade. It was formerly wo- 
ven in widths suitable for making 
traditional Chinese robes, but with 
the recent influx of Japanese tourists it 


RIGHT: “If I could have one thing from 
China,” muses Keller, “I would want this 
stone camel sitting on the path to the first 
Ming emperor’s tomb outside Nanjing.” 


BELOW: “The weaver at a Suzhou embroidery 
factory is working on a cut-silk brocade 
known as kesi,” explains Keller. “It is an 
extremely slow and painstaking process.” 


BELOW RIGHT: “The natural veining of 
the marble creates the subtle image of a 
landscape,” says Keller, describing a deco- 
rative antique stone three feet in diameter. 
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Shanghai 


ABOVE: A typical array of Chinese scrolls and lacquer objects is exhibited at the Shanghai 
Friendship Store. The scrolls display a wide range of styles and techniques. orrosite: Dale 
Keller pauses at the Guangdong Road Antiques and Curio Store in Shanghai to examine a 
“very fine” 19th-century rock-crystal urn. “The design of this piece is based on an ancient 
Chinese bronze,” comments Keller. “The intricate ring handles are an integral part of the carving.” 


Today there are not only official antiques shops, 
but also street vendors and stalls. 


BELOW: The Kellers assess a 19th-century 
vase at the Guangdong Road Antiques and 
Curio Store, which is “full of pre-libera- 
tion dealers who are helpful and polite.” 
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BELOW RIGHT: At the same antiques shop, the, 
Kellers came across “a truly spectacular 
vase, over two feet tall and of very high- 
quality cobalt painting. The price was $1,200.” 





is now made in widths suited to the 
Japanese obi.” 

In an antiques shop in Suzhou the 
Kellers discovered a superb reproduc- 
tion of a ritual wine pourer. It now 
rests in their I. M. Pei-designed Hong 
Kong apartment—“a generous, taut 
form that is a delight to have.” 

From Suzhou to Shanghai is a train 
ride through country scenes where wa- 
ter buffalo compete with tractors in till- 
ing the paddy fields. Shanghai, China’s 
most populous city, was built, ironi- 
cally, by foreigners, and it still looks 
like a European town, with its row of 
1930s highrises lining the Bund, as the 
main riverside street is named. 

“Shanghai has the best antiques 
shops in the country,” says Dale Keller! 
‘In the Guangdong Road Antiques 
and Curio Store, we looked at clear 
rock crystal carved into the form of an 
antique bronze urn, and later we had 
the opportunity to see a method of 
carving jade with a Carborundum 


wheel. Until a few years ago, all the 


jade and other stone carvings were of 
political subjects, such as the liberation 
of the African peoples, but now the old 


delightful forms and motifs are back—' 


and everyone feels more comfortable.” 

In Shanghai the Kellers stayed at the 
historic Jinjiang Hotel complex, for 
which they are doing the interior de- 
sign. ““When possible, we combine 
business with pleasure,” Dale Keller re- 
marks. “For shopping, I would highly 
recommend Shanghai's Friendship 
Store. It is particularly good, and it was 
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TIPS ON OFFICIAL SHOPS AND CURRENCY 


“Every major city has a Friendship Store,” says Dale Keller. “These are gov- 
ernment-run stores set aside especially for foreigners and they stock a full 
range of Chinese products. Any taxi driver will know where one is, but the 
dispatchers at the hotels will make sure your driver has the destination clear. 
When you're done, the store owner will call a taxi for you. Packing and 
shipping are very reliable at the Friendship Stores. 

“Some of the most interesting finds can come from the vendors’ stalls that 
move from place to place each day. You can bargain there, as well as in all the 
nonofficial stores. Fortunately, in most places in China, the antiques shops and 
other stores of interest to visitors stay open until well after dinnertime. 
There's nothing quite so therapeutic after a hectic day’s business (or, for that 
matter, sightseeing) than a leisurely hour or two in them, surrounded by the 
treasures old and new that make browsing in China the greatest pleasure. 


“The staff in all the government-run shops are invariably honest and polite. 
If a piece of porcelain has a Chinese mark dating it to, say, 1878, that’s just 
what it is. Chinese law says that no item made before 1820 may be exported 
unless if has been approved for sale. And all items of a later date must carry 
the red wax seal of a government inspector, which permits their sale to tour- 
ists. Reproductions are stated to be so. 

“And how to pay for all these treasures? In the major tourist centers you 
may pay with traveler's checks or with credit cards (but it is wise to check with 
your credit card company before departure). The former can be cashed at any 
of the official exchange booths for Foreign Exchange Certificates, which are 
acceptable everywhere. They are preferable to the local currency, the 
renminbi, which is usually very soiled paper money that most tourist- 
oriented shops and taxis will not accept.” 
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TEXT BY HEYWOOD HALE BROUN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


| dren’s books were often il- 
| | lustrated with pictures of | 
| castles. Their pennant-topped towers 
rose from the high hills and reached 
for the bunches of fluffy clouds that ) 
sailed above them. They were the ) 
homes of power, the places where 

kings lived with beautiful daughters 
Me who were waiting to be won by the . 
adventurous young men whose 
deeds filled the books. 

There aren’t many such books 
around anymore, and castles and 
kings are also in short supply. But 
in 1929, when—in defiance of the 
Depression—construction began 
on the new Waldorf-Astoria, the day- 
dreams engendered by those books 
were certainly in the minds of the en- 
trepreneurs who created the Waldorf 
Towers as a hotel within a hotel, a 
place where power was constantly re- 


hen I was a small boy, chil- | 
; 
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ABOVE: The private entrance to Manhattan's Waldorf Towers, built in 1929, is the gateway to some of the city’s most exclusive 
hotel accommodations. Over the years the Towers have catered to visiting royalty, heads of state and a variety of other lumi- 
naries. BELOW: Red strié wallcovering with black-and-white ceiling and floor characterize a suite Carleton Varney designed 


' 
| 
| 
| 
with the king of Spain in mind. opposite: A chinoiserie secretary was used by the duchess of Windsor when she was a guest. 
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THE WALDORF TOWERS © 


Enduring Mystique of a Manhattan Hotel 
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minded of the perquisites of power. 

The space designated as the Wal- 
dorf Towers starts at the twenty-sev- 
enth floor of the block-square hotel 
and rises to the forty-second. It con- 
tains 113 suites ranging from two 
rooms to a twelve-room apartment 
with space for valets de chambre, 
equerries and other underpinnings 
of regal egos. You can occupy what 
might be called a satellite-of-power 
suite for about three hundred dollars 
a night or spend ten times that sum 
for the Presidential Suite—where you 
can sit at Douglas MacArthur's desk 
or relax in John F. Kennedy’s chair. 

In practical terms, no bed—no 
matter how gilded and feathered—is 
worth a daily rental of four figures. 
What one buys at the Towers is mys- 
tique, the sense of specialness that is 
increasingly difficult to achieve when 
the practical and gritty titles of com- 
merce have replaced the flowery ex- 
aggerations of nobility and royalty. 
CEO and VP do not ring like Majesty 
and Highness. 

Mystique is, however, as evanes- 
cent as it is powerful. Like the gar- 
denia, that most evocative of flowers, 
it can quickly turn as brown around 
the edges as a neglected tooth. After 
all, why is the Forty-ninth/Fiftieth 
Street structure called the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria? The old Waldorf, once 
the ne plus ultra of hotels, gave way, 
as newer hotels became more ultra, 
first to a fire sale where buyers 
gnawed on ham sandwiches as they 
bargained for bits of elegance to store 
against a better day, and then to the 
wrecker’s ball in 1929. The Empire 
State Building encloses its ghost. 

To guard against such a fate, the 
new Waldorf has an ear ever cocked 
to detect the changing tunes of taste. 
An old picture of the hotel shows a 
lucky Towers occupant listening with 
stunned delight to one of those dome- 
shaped radios with a grille lined in 
brown silk. These radios were 
proudly advertised as universally 
available, but if they and other once- 
wonderful things had not been re- 
placed, the fixture sale and the ham 
sandwiches would not be far away. 

Among those engaged in putting a 
luster on the luster of the Towers is 
interior designer Carleton Varney of 
Dorothy Draper & Company. He be- 
lieves that new hotels are suffering 


from homogeneity. “There are just 
too many hotel suites decorated in 
beige,’ he says, pronouncing the 
name of that harmless color as if he 
were describing toad skin. “I like to 
use bright, strong colors.” He believes 
that color and such un-hotel-like 
accoutrements as coromandel screens 
create a sense of intimacy, the secret 
of success for the suites Varney calls 
“country houses in the sky.” 

They are not, of course, the kind of 
country houses one leaves to do the 
chores. They are the kind of country 
houses that stand atop high hills and 
reach for the clouds. In short, castles. 

The dream, then, doesn’t change, 
only the way in which it is expressed. 
For example, one of the prides of the 
Waldorf was a private space beneath 
the hotel into which your private 
railroad car could glide and unload 
you into an elevator. There remain, I 
think, either one or two private rail- 
road cars in the country, and no one 
has found a way to tuck a personal 
jet under Park Avenue. 

The guiding theme of the second 
Waldorf was Art Déco, an essentially 
optimistic outlook on the modern 
world, and one that for a time fell 
into disrepute. Streamlined cocktail 
shakers and wavery girls etched on 
glass were as out as the works of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. But fashion, more 
than most phenomena, is given to 
circular movement, and the Wal- 
dorf—both the Towers and the, 
main hotel—is delighting in a reputa- 
tion as one of the finest examples of 
Art Déco design in New York. 

Celebrity is a good deal less circular 
than fashion, however, and the task 
of the Towers is to make sure that the 
powerful and famous of today tread 
hard on the heels of those of yester- 
day. On either side of the door to the 
special ground-floor lobby of the 
Towers—forbiddingly labeled “pri- 
vate entrance’—are bronze plaques 
celebrating the fact that Herbert Hoo- 
ver and General MacArthur lived 
there. And indeed, Mrs. MacArthur is 
the senior Towers tenant. All the 
presidents since Mr. Hoover have 
also made the Towers a New York 
headquarters, although only Mr. 
Hoover broadcast his praise of the: 
place, which he did on the occasion of 
its opening. The list of the genuinely 
top-drawer people who have stayed 








BELOW LEFT: The Towers’ lobby, “more like an elegant and private living room than a hotel,” says Varney, features a coromandel screen and 
Empire chairs upholstered in Scalamandré silk. BELOW RIGHT: Chintz and a series of botanical prints create a country house atmosphere. 





BELOW LEFT: A contemporary panel by Sven Lukin dominates one wall of a dining room in a suite first occupied by members of the Saudi Arabian 
delegation to the United Nations. On the opposite wall is a console table from the former Elsa Maxwell Suite, named for the legendary New York 
hostess who lived at the hotel. BELOW RIGHT: A bedroom in the same suite is warmed by floral fabric and French velvet-upholstered furniture. 
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there is quite long, and it’s no won- 
der. From the round-the-clock room 
service to security that wins approval 
from the Secret Service, everything is 
geared to the potentatal class, the peo- 
ple who must have private elevators 
and a separate street entrance. 

The thing that gives the Towers 
staff an occasional nightmare is the 
concern that if another place pro- 
vided all this, the captains and kings 
might depart. A new place might not 
have Cole Porter’s piano—given him 
by the hotel, returned upon his death 
in 1964 and used to play his memora- 
ble music in Peacock Alley, the hotel’s 
restaurant and cocktail lounge. But 
suppose that in this age of electronic 
rock, the time comes when someone 
asks the unthinkable questions: 
“Who was Cole Porter? Did he have 
any platinum records?” 

Once the powerful played at the 
Waldorf Towers at parties arranged 
by Elsa Maxwell, but I’m afraid Miss 
Maxwell—like so many of the people 
who danced at her balls—has disap- 
peared into decks of trivia cards. 

There must be a steady supply of 
Cole Porters and Elsa Maxwells. The 
presidential succession must remain 
unbroken. True enough, Ozymandias 
the king fell to ruin in the sand and 
the Greeks burned the topless towers 
of Ilium. But the Waldorf Towers is 
manning the ramparts and is ready to 
defend its title as The Place. 

Once, long ago, my wife and I had 
by happy chance a single night in a 
suite at the Sacher Hotel in Vienna. 
When we entered what appeared to 
be the ballroom but turned out to be a 
foyer, my wife laughed in simple joy 
and I planned a return of the monar- 
chy, with myself, dimly related to the 
Stuarts, as pretender. We sipped for 
a moment the drink that monarchs 
come to depend on. 

This is the feeling that the Towers 
offers, and while it is kept alive, the 
drawbridge will stay busy and the 
pennants will flutter to show that 
royalty is in residence under the 
fluffy clouds. 0 


“Of note here are the antique botanical 
drawings,” says Varney of a boldly colored 
living room designed for the king of Spain. 
Bergéres facing a coromandel screen and 
velvet-covered sofa define one seating area. 
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GOVERNORS’ 
CAMP 


Kenyas Four-Star Safari Camp 
in the Heart of the Masai Mara 





The vast Masai Mara, home to millions of animals and to the various tribes of the Masai 
people, has drawn visitors since the first recorded expedition by Theodore Roosevelt. On the 
Mara River ts Governors’ Camp, one of the best known of Kenya’s permanent safari camps. 
RIGHT AND BELOW: The seminomadic Masai build mud houses around the perimeter of the 
village. Thornbushes serve as a barrier between them and the animals, such as a trio of giraffes 
(opposite), that roam through the reserve. When the grazing is exhausted, the Masai move on. 
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he vastness of the Masai Mara 

stretches beyond the purely 

physical. The wildlife reserve 
seems to push back the frontiers of 
the sky, rendering all words used to 
describe it insignificant. To step out 
of the airplane and breathe deeply of 
the pure air of the African highlands 
is to see a thousand times farther, feel 
a thousand times stronger. 

Sprawled over almost seven hun- 
dred square miles, the Masai Mara is 
certainly the most beautiful and 
bountiful of Kenya’s nature reserves. 
In it, near the Tanzania border, some 
sixty miles from the shores of Lake 
Victoria, stands Governors’ Camp. It 
is the best known of Kenya’s cele- 
brated safari camps, situated on a 
bend of the Mara River in the north- 
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ern part of Masai country. One of the 
first foreign notables to visit the site 
to contemplate its animal population 
was Theodore Roosevelt, accompa- 
nied by the English explorer Freder- 
ick Courteney Selous. That was more 
than seventy-five years ago. 

Since then, virtually everyone with 
a fascination for African wildlife has 
at one time or another made his or 
her way there. In latter years, most 
have spent a few days at Governors’ 
Camp. Before the camp was estab- 
lished in 1973, the British Crown’s 
representatives—Kenya’s governors 
prior to its independence in 1963— 
often stayed at the site; hence the ap- 
pellation Governors’ Camp. 

Once the initial shock at the size of 
the reserve wears off, a second shock 


is the closeness of nature. But most 
astonishing of all is the fact that after 
the Land-Rover has covered the few 
miles that separate the rudimentary 
landing strip from the camp, visitors 
find themselves 160 miles from civi- 
lization, coddled by comfort, service 
and cuisine of such quality that these 
pleasures alone merit a detour. 

The food is served to over a hun- 
dred people daily by Joram Givondo, 
the camp’s chef for thirteen years; his 
assistant, William Marura; and a staff 
of fifteen. Basic provisions are 
trucked in from Nairobi once a week; 
dairy products and fruit are flown in 
daily on the plane that brings guests. 

But its real charm is that it is a 
safari camp in the grand tradition, 
under canvas. The roomy tents, 





Governors’ Camp’s real charm is that it is a safari 
camp in the grand tradition, under canvas. 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE BELOW: On the three 
daily game runs, guests will often be driven 
close to herds of elephants or prides of lions. 


LEFT: The camp, established in 1973, has 
gained an international reputation for the 
quality of its food and service. Fred 
Nyarigu, the maitre d’, greets guests as they 
return from safari for an alfresco lunches 


BELOW: Head chef Joram Givondo, left, and 
his assistant, William Marura, cook for 
about 100 visitors a day. Fruit and dairy 
products arrive daily by plane from Nairobi. 
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STAYING AT GOVERNORS’ CAMP 


@ Governors’ Camp is a 45-minute flight from Nairobi, with two scheduled 
flights daily. Round-trip airfare is 1,600 shillings (about $80) per person. 


@ There are actually two separate camps. The main one has 36 tents, and a few 
miles upstream is Little Governors’ Camp, with 17 tents. 


@ Weather is temperate year-round, hotter December through March, with rain 
in April and November. From July through December, one of the main attrac- 
tions is the wildebeest migration across the Serengeti. 


@ Accommodations cost from 3,100 shillings (about $155) per couple, per day. 
This includes transfer from the airstrip, three meals and all game drives. 


®@ Governors’ Camp will also organize early-morning hot-air balloon game runs 
that last just over an hour and are followed by a champagne breakfast. 


@ There have been reports of outbreaks of yellow fever in Kenya. According to 
the Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta, malaria pills are required; a yellow 
fever shot is recommended. Check with your physician for a complete list of any 
necessary inoculations. 


@ Arrangements can be made directly with Governors’ Camp, Box 48217, Nai- 
robi, Kenya (phone, 2-33-18-71; telex, 963-22678), or through a travel agency. 


thoughtfully spaced amid the bush, 
are models of cleanliness, ingenuity 
and comfort. Attached to each is a lit- 
tle bath tent with flush toilet, bidet, 
shower and hot water. And then 
there are the myriad small touches 
for each guest: a sewing kit, writing 
paper and an umbrella—indispens- 
able for late-afternoon rainstorms. 
There is no electricity, however. It 
could be installed, but Governors’ 
Camp wants to preserve its authentic 
appeal. Guests adapt very well to ker- 
osene or butane lamps, which are 
hung in and around the camp’s tents. 

But even though the camp sets one 
of the best tables and keeps one of the 
best-stocked bars in Kenya, there is 
no denying the fact that this is the 
heart of Africa, and there are no bar- 
riers between nature, red in tooth and 
claw, and the visitor. Nature is ines- 
capable—it moves within earshot, 
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infinitely and fabulously free. It is 
there when, before dawn, an atten- 
dant rustles in to awake guests with a 
tray of morning tea. All is darkness 
and silence by then, the animals’ noc- 
turnal hunt ended. 

At six-thirty, a guarc 
guide guests to the Land-Rovers for 
an early-morning game run. And na- 
ture is there, a few minutes and miles 
distant, as streaks of light rip through 
the dark and the sky grows quickly 
pale. The animals are there—lions 
leopards, zebras, buffalo—in pairs, 
herds, by the dozen, even by the 
thousand during the annual wilde- 
beest migration. 

Nature is a reminder of the essen- 
tials of life. The meaning of words 
like life and death falls into place as 
the Land-Rover rounds a clump of 
bushes to reveal a lion devouring an 
antelope. A lioness and cubs wait 
their turn; vultures hover. 

Back at camp, breakfast is served in 
sumptuous style, and at lunch a hot 


comes to 


and cold buffet is set out in the shade 
of tall trees. Dusk is the hour, it’s said, 
when the wildebeest and gazelles go 
down to the water to drink, so close 
to camp that the question arises: Who 
has come to see whom? 

Finally, the night watchmen light 


the main campfire. Five of them are 
on duty all night, patrolling the camp 
with huge flashlights to ward off in- 
truders. Buffalo at bay come up to the 
camp for protection. 

By day or night the Masai Mara 
is awe-inspiring. Here man is put 
firmly in his place, and inhabitants of 
the crowded metropolis rediscover 
their beginnings. 


opposite: The camp has no electricity, just 
butane and kerosene lamps. At night, guests 
are encouraged to sit around the central, 
campfire to listen to the sounds of the ani- 
mals. Some animals, like the monkey above, 
approach at dusk in search of food or shelter. 


BELOW: Governors’ Camp constantly reno- ! 
vates its tents, which were each recently en- 
larged with a bedroom and a_ separate 
modernized bath complete with a shower. 
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“Make Maui Yours. 


Aston’s 4-Diamond award-winning Suite Resort on Kaanapali beach. 
Spacious studio, 1 and 2-bedroom condominium suites. 

Complete kitchen, daily maid service. 
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SHORTCUT TO GETTING 
AROUND BRITAIN. 


Cut out this coupon and find out how to get from London to Oxford 
in under an hour. Or to the capital of Scotland (400 miles) in ap- 
proximately 4'/2 hours. The secret, of 
course, is BritRail, with 15,000 trains 
daily to over 2,400 destinations. And 
BritRail offers lots of travel options. 
The BritRail Pass gives you unlimited 
travel all over Britain. A 15-day pass 
is less than $17 a day. But you have 
to buy it before you leave. So plan 
ahead. Send for your free brochure. 
Then see your travel agent. 
One shortcut leads to another. 
BritRail Travel International ’ 
Dept. HQ, 630 Third Avenue, | 
New York, NY 10017 | 
Please send me your 5 
brochure, Go BritRail. fe 








Name 





Address 


City State Zip 


I 
( ) 
| Telephone 


| | = BritRail Travel ! 
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CHINA 
Dale and Patricia Keller 
continued from page 28 


\ 


there that we bought magnificent 
silver-gilt quail—an original product, it | 
seems, with no historical precedents to | 
imitate. 

“The store has all the paraphernalia | 
of Chinese writing,” he adds, “as well © 
as silver Mongolian bottles set with » 
turquoise and coral. And should you ~ 
need an eight-fold coromandel 
screen, this is the best place to pur- | 
chase fine examples. 

“It was also in the Shanghai Friend- 
ship Store that we discovered the 
group of lacquer ware—plates, the so- 
called ‘ear cups,’ the covered bowls and. 
chopsticks—with the same decoration | 
as our ritual wine pourer from Suzhou! | 
These are now in daily use on our | 
dining table.” : 

There is a direct flight from oneness 
hai to Guilin, a geographically aston- 
ishing countryside where tall fingers of 
limestone reach up hundreds of feet 
from a watery landscape, the Li River, 
flowing at their feet. Han Yii, the Tang | 
poet, described the place: “The river 
forms a green gauze belt, the moun- 
tains are like blue jade hairpins.” 

“From the Lijiang Hotel in town,” 
says Keller, “you take the boat several 
hours downriver and lunch on board 
before returning to the hotel by coach. 
At Yangshuo, where you disembark, 
the large area of market stalls offers a 
huge variety of objects. Anything from 
Mao badges to rock-crystal sunglasses 
equipped with pewter frames. The 
stalls are run by ordinary peasants who 
have collected all the likely goods from ° 
their villages and are operating their 
own free market.” 

Summing up their visits to China, 
Dale Keller assesses the opportunities 
and the factors at work for the visitor’s 
benefit: “With most tourist shops open 
from seven in the morning to ten or 
eleven at night, and most of them 
packed with customers, trade in hard 
currency has become significant for 
China. Chances are that as time goes 
on, more and more goods suited to the 
needs of the traveler will become avail 
able. The Chinese are shrewd business- 
people, and their remarkable skills will 
continue to fuel the new market by | 
producing excellent reproductions of 
the traditional art forms that are most 
prized by the traveler.”0 
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Closer ILOOIE «... 


At boat and yacht donations 


The distinct character of the URI Boat Donation program is 
clearly recognizable. 


¢ Acknowledged by the Internal Revenue Service as a reputable 
foundation to benefit University programs. 


¢ Recognized internationally for its support of oceanographic 
research and marine related activities. 


ne Support the educational programs of your choice. 
of ‘Take a closer look. 


lor For brochure and 
065 further information 
write: Jack Buckley 
21 Davis Hall 
Kingston, RI 02881 
Telephone: (401) 792-2296 





URI A NATIONAL SEA GRANT UNIVERSITY 
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| “MILAN'S POLDI PEZZOLI MUSEUM 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 





|| umor had it a century ago that of this magnificent establishment. 
I Gian Giacomo Poldi Pezzoli di For there lies the Poldi Pezzoli’s 
|| Albertone, the great Milanese greatest asset: It never evokes the feel- 
collector, had died buried beneath a ing of being in a museum, of being a 
| mountain of priceless masterpieces. It visitor. Momentarily, at least, the 
| was, like most rumors, exaggerated. house belongs to the people who take 
\ But the art-obsessed nobleman did an interest in it. Going from the bed- 
die very much as he had lived, in a room into one of the drawing rooms, 
room crammed with objects and pic- one may feel actively concerned 
tures—including a newly acquired about a chair in need of restoration, as 
| Botticelli propped up against his bed. well as piqued over a change in the 
More important for posterity, way the pictures are hung. “We want 
however, was Poldi Pezzoli’s deci- to keep a private atmosphere and the 
sion that his palace and its splendid involvement it creates,” says its direc- 
contents should survive him as a tor, Alessandra Mottola Molfino. 
public museum. When it opened in “But at the same time we need to 
1881, the very idea of a _ private- make more people aware of the Poldi 
house-turned-museum was altogether Pezzoli’s unique treasures.” 


RIGHT: The Room of the Stuccos features a 
precious porcelain collection, including a 





circa 1735 Meissen tea and coffee service. 





The Poldi Pezzoli opened as a museum in 
1881. Previously the grand house (above) 
had belonged to a private Milanese collector. 


novel. The Wallace Collection in Lon- 
don, for instance, dates from 1900, 
and Boston’s Isabella Stewart Gardner 
Museum from 1903. Situated in the 
center of Milan, on the via Manzoni, 
Poldi Pezzoli’s palace became what it 


LISTRI 





MASSIMO 





had certain!) been during the se- ABOVE: Designed by Luigi Scrosati, the Black Room took its name from 
cretive collector's life: a focal point wall paneling of ebony with ivory inlay, destroyed during an air raid in 1943. 
of Milanese life d today there is Artworks include Lorenzo Bartolint’s celebrated marble sculpture Trust in 
no better way to to the heart of God, Luca Signorelli’s The Magdalen, and Justus Sustermans’s Portrait of 
the city, itself not usly secretive, Cardinal Carlo de’ Medici. Cabinet on the shelf at left is 17th century. 
than to spend an r as owner 


continued on page 48 
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BEAUTIFUL 
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From the comfort of your seat in our new Club® Class, you'll enjoy an unobstructed view of stylish glassware, B RITI SH Al RWAYS 


elegant cutlery and Royal Doulton® china. And suddenly, business travel takes on a whole new perspective. aR oot OAne 
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RETURN 
SOM BvD UNO em 


A Palm Beach tradition 
of charm, classic elegance, and 
impeccable service. 

An era of graciousness and 
attention to detail that is 
celebrated today at an intimate 
oceanside hotel, 
the Palm Beach Hilton. 
Enjoy a wealth of world class 
amenities, a warm residential style 
and the personal attention 
that will make your stay in 
Palm Beacha 


memorable Ss . 


PALM BEACH 
OCEANSIDE RES@RT 


Call your travel agent o 
800-433-1718 or 
800-HILTONS or 
305-586-6542. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


TRAVELS 





The excellent companies listed below are prepared to send you 
information on their fine services and products. The brochures are free 
except where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on 
the card corresponding to the numbers next to your preference. (We 
have included two cards for the convenience of another interested 
reader.) Return the card to ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, P.O. 


Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money | 


order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) to help cover honey 


charges for any order. 


1. ARUBA. This is the friendly island in 
the Dutch Caribbean where the sun shines 
all year ‘round. Our happy island offers an 
incredible variety of excellent dining 
choices, terrific shopping, casinos and 
nightlife, architectural ruins, fantastic 
diving and water sports. Send for in- 
formation about one happy island. Then 
come! 


2. ASTON KAANAPALI SHORES. A 
consistent winner of AAA's Four Diamond 
Award. A spacious, elegant home-away- 
from-home and the services of a fine hotel. 
Richly furnished studio, 1 and 2-bedroom 
condominium suites with gourmet-quality 
kitchens and private lanais. Aston Beach 
Club Restaurant & Bar. Four championship 
golf courses nearby. 


3. THE BOCA RATON HOTEL AND 
CLUB. Of the world’s greatest resorts, only 
one is truly noble—Boca Raton Hotel and 
Club. Quite Simply the Best. A Mobil Five- 
Star, AAA Five-Diamond resort. 


4. BRITAIN. This is the year to visit 
Britain. Send for the British Tourist 
Authority's beautifully illustrated 60-page 
color brochure containing information on 
festivals, special events and suggested 
itineraries in England, Scotland and Wales: 
“Britain for all seasons.” 


5. BRITRAIL TRAVEL. The best way to 
see the best of Britain is with a BritRail 
Pass. A 15-day Pass costs less then $17 a 
day. Send for full-color brochure: “‘Go 
BritRail.” 


6. THE CAYMAN ISLAND. An elegant 
British Crown Colony, The Cayman Island 
has beautiful beaches, dramatic diving, set 
in the Caribbean. Brochure describes 
Islands and package features, rates. 


7. CALIFORNIA OFFICE OF TOURISM. 
Four- color 144- page travel guide to 
“The Californias’ divides the state into 
twelve different regions, each with its own 
special surprises. Call 1-(800)-TO-CALIF, 
Ext. R-64A. 


8. CHEECA LODGE. Scheduled to reopen 
this spring, the Lodge is currently under- 


going a multi-million dollar expansion. This 
lovely resort is located in Islamorada, 
Florida in the Florida Keys. The renovation 
will expand accommodations from 86 to 
203 rooms and suites that will range from 
$190 to $240 a night. A complete, year- 
round resort, Cheeca Lodge offers tennis, 


golf, sunning and swimming at the beach | 
or pools, exercise room, 525-foot fishing 


pier, water sports, oceanfront gourmet 
dining, nitely entertainment in the lounge, 


and executive meeting facilities of more”| | 


than 4,000-square feet. 


9. COSTA CRUISES. Cruise Italian style 
to the Caribbean, Alaska, the Panama 
Canal and the Mediterranean. 7, 10, 14- 
day cruises. 


10. DON CESAR, a Registry Resort. 
Four-star, 4-diamond, beach resort with 
pink castle exterior and newly renovated 
interior. Built in 1928, on the National 
Register of Historic Places. Nationally 
recognized as a quality conference facility 
and vacation resort on the West Coast 
of Florida with extensive recreational 
facilities. 


11. GRAND CYPRESS RESORT. 900 


elegant villa and hotel accommodations 


with spacious meeting facilities. Adjacent 
to Walt Disney World. 27 holes of Jack 
Nicklaus-designed golf. Exclusive home 
of the Jack Nicklaus Academy of Golf. 
Championship tennis facilities. Water- 
sports. New Equestrian Center. For more 
information and literature, call 1-800- 
835-7377. 


12. HEMPHILL-HARRIS. Call or write 
for our Collection of Deluxe Escorted Tours 
brochure. Featuring 200 itineraries to 80 
countries, including the Orient, 
India, South Pacific, Africa, Middle-East, 


South America, Europe and World Cruise. | 
by Private Jet. (800) 421-0454; in California’ | 


(800) 252-2103. Taking you places like no 


one else can. 


13. HYATT REGENCY SCOTTSDALE. 
World class luxury resort. An elegant oasis 
in the Arizona desert. Write or call toll 
free for brochure: 1-800-228-9000. 
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14. KYOTO HOTEL: WESTIN’S KYOTO 
TAKARA-GA-IKE PRINCE HOTEL. 
Kyoto's Ist western-style deluxe class hotel. 
322 rooms. 


15. LITTLE SWITZERLAND. Renowned 
in the Caribbean for carrying the leading 
brand names at some dazzling duty-free 
prices. Send for our color catalog of the 
world's finest watches, jewelry, china and 
crystal. $5.00. 


16. LONGBOAT KEY CLUB. A secluded 
Four-Star, Four-Diamond tropical island 
resort just a bay away from Sarasota, 
Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. Experience 
extraordinary championship golf, tennis, 
swimming, sailing, and more. Luxurious 
suites with kitchens and balconies, award- 
winning dining and exceptional service. 
Call 800-237-8821. In Florida, 800-282- 
0013. Or call 813-383-8821. 


17. PIERRE MARQUES. Originally built 
as J. Paul Getty's private hideaway, the 
Pierre Marques is a legendary hotel hidden 
away on the most beautiful beach in 
Acapulco. Combining luxury with 
elegance, the 344-room Pierre Marques 
offers two championship 18-hole golf 
courses, swimming, tennis, three res- 
taurants and access to all facilities at the 
Acapulco Princess. 


18. THE PRINCESS. A charming 100- 
year old hotel majestically overlooking 
Bermuda's Hamilton Harbor. Conveniently 
located just minutes from downtown 
Hamilton and its shopping treasures. 
Superb restaurants and two harborside 
pools, plus access to all facilities at the 
Southampton Princess. The Princess reflects 
the style and grace of Bermuda. Truly 
Bermuda at its best. 


19. THE REACH. This is an elegant new 
resort on the Atlantic Ocean in Key West, 
Florida. A complete year-round resort, 
sited on the only natural beach in Key 
West. The Reach includes 150 island- 
inspired, terraced quest rooms and suites, 
fine dining in two superb restaurants, a 


. take-out foodshop and bakery, sunset bar 


and pier bar, library, lap swimming pool, 
health spa, water sports and pleasure 
boats, and state-of-the-art meeting 
facilities. Rates from $165 to $350. 


20. ROYAL CARIBBEAN. New bro- 
chure. Discover the romance of 7, 8, 10 or 
14-day cruises to the Caribbean, Bahamas, 
Mexico and Bermuda. 


21. ROYAL VIKING. Royal Viking Line 
1988 Cruise Atlas details elegant dining, 
luxurious accommodations and a world- 
wide itinerary that includes 150 ports on six 
continents aboard five-star ships. 


22. SAILFISH POINT. Private island 
community. Par-72 course, marina, mile of 
beach, oceanfront club. Hour north of 
Palm Beach. 


23. SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. Regally 
reigning over 450 acres of landscaped 
desert, Scottsdale’s newest luxury resort 
features the area's most extensive 
recreational facilities with two 18-hole TPC 
golf courses, ten tennis courts, three 
heated pools, full-service health club/spa. 
Plus spacious accommodations, four 
superb restaurants, and _ nighttime 
entertainment. 


24. SEA OAKS. This superb tennis and 
beach resort community is located in Vero 
Beach, Florida. Sea Oaks has been rated 
a ‘Five-Star Resort’ by World Tennis 
magazine since 1985. This Old-Florida 
style resort offers Tennis and Beach Clubs, 
exercise classes and equipment, oceanside 
pool and hot tub, fishing, boating and 
nature trails. Resort accommodations are 
available in privately owned residences at 
Sea Oaks through the Sea Oaks Rental 
Office at (305) 231-2259. 


25. SOUTH CAROLINA PARKS, REC- 
REATION & TOURISM. Free South 
Carolina vacation guide and travel map. 
72 full-color pages of uncrowded beaches 
and championship golf. Colonial cities, 
graceful plantations and classic gardens. 
Plus great dining and exciting shopping. 


26. SWAROVSKI® SILVER CRYSTAL®. 
Beautiful, distinctive 30%* full lead crystal 
tabletop pieces, giftware and collectibles. 
Color brochure. 


27. TOURISM AUSTRALIA. Send for 
your 130-page “Aussie Holiday Book" on 
everything you need to know about the 
Land Down Under. 


28. TRAVCOA. Deluxe unusual itiner- 
aries to the Orient, China, Tibet, South 
Pacific, South America, Antarctica. Africa, 
Egypt, Holy Land, India, Angkor Wat and 
Europe. 


29. TRYALL GOLF, TENNIS & BEACH 
CLUB. In Jamaica, W.l|. Luxurious hotel 
and villa accommodations twelve miles 
West of Montego Bay. Championship golf, 
tennis day and night and every water sport 
imaginable. And, Jamaica's most inspired 
cuisine. 


30. VICTORIAN TOURISM COMMIS- 
SION. Learn about Australia’s capital of 
the arts. Send for your copy of ‘G'day 
begins in Melbourne.” 


31. WESTIN LAS HADAS. Marble-lined 
cobblestone paths wind upward from the 
pristine beaches of Manzanillo Bay. This is 
Las Hadas, an enchanting 203-room resort, 
complete with a lagoon-sized pool, and an 
array of year-round recreational activities. 
Live the fantasy that is Las Hadas. 


32. WINDSTAR SAIL CRUISES. High 
technology sailing ships with 74 deluxe 
cabins. Enjoy 7-day cruises; experience the 
unique aspects of each destination. Wind 
Star/Grenadines, Wind Song/French 
Polynesia, Wind Spirit/Mediterranean. 








The Best 
Place ‘lo 
Experience 
Kyotos Oldest 
Traditions Is 
In Its Newest. 


Introducing Westin’s Kyoto 
Prince Hotel. 





322 rooms, 7 restaurants & lounges, and 
featuring traditional ryokan style service. 


It offers the most scenic and 
serene location of any hotel in 
the city. And it is mere minutes 
from many of the area’s most 
renowned temples, shrines and 
shops. For reservations call 
800-228-3000 or your travel con- 
sultant. For our free “How to 
Get Oriented in Japan” kit, write: 
Westin’s Prince Hotels of Japan, 
700 South Flower Street, Suite 
604, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 


Kyoto Tekere-ga-ike PRINCE HOTEL 
Kyoto, Japan 


_ 





WESTIN 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


THE PEOPLE AND PLACES OF WESTIN. 
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POLDI! PEZZOL! MUSEUM, MILAN 








BELOW: Piero della Francesca’s Saint Nicho- 
las of Tolentino, part of a superb collection 
that includes works by Bellini and Botticelli. 
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MILAN'S POLDI PEZZOLI MUSEUM 


continued from page 44 


LEFT: Madonna and Child by Mantegna 
is one of the masterpieces Gian Giacomo 
Poldi Pezzoli left to future generations. 


In a house that contains not only 
two Botticellis but a Piero della Fran- 
cesca and Cranach’s portrait of Lu- 
ther, the overused word “unique” 
comes close to understatement. It 
seems all the more so when one sees 
the quality of the other paintings. The 
pure profile of an eternally young 
Florentine beauty by Pollajuolo, one 
of the most moving of Giovanni Bel- 
lini’s Pietas, and a view of the Vene- 
tian lagoon that shows Guardi at his 
entrancing best are among scores of 
major and minor marvels. 

All the other aspects of Poldi 
Pezzoli’s passion are well repre- 
sented. But first of all there is his pa- 
lazzo, set back from the via Manzoni 
by a courtyard and surrounded by 
one of those grandiose gardens that 
hide behind Milan’s most austere fa- 
cades. What immediately gives it the 
feeling of a lived-in house (even 
though it was bombed during World 
War II and partially rebuilt) is the 
grand staircase in the entrance hall 
and, from the stairwell, the soothing 


gaze, his first passion was a virile 
enough one for arms. Part of the 
ground floor has been given over to a 
display of rare armor and weapons 
dating to the fourteenth century. Of 
comparable rarity is the library, 
where bibliophiles may linger over 
Renaissance typography. 

Another outstanding attraction is 
the Venetian glassware, some of ‘it 
made in the fifteenth century. The 
delicacy of the ancient wineglasses 
evokes a civilization by whose lights 
our own would seem crude indeed. 
Although they derive from a totally, 
different sensibility, the museum’s, 
religious objects—such as the late- 
Gothic tabernacles—achieve a similar 
point in aesthetic refinement. 

The furniture and decoration’ | 
maintain the level set by these mas-' 
terpieces. “Milan was full of highly; 
accomplished craftsmen,” says Gian 
Alberto Dell’Acqua, “and as a 
wealthy landowner Poldi Pezzoli was 
able to have anything he wanted, 
done to the house.” With a true nine- 
teenth-century taste for revivalism, 
the collector unabashedly evoked a 
multitude of past styles but im- 
printed his own taste so firmly that a 
sense of unity prevails. 


Today there is no better way to 
get to the heart of Milan, itself notoriously 
secretive, than to spend an hour as owner 
of this magnificent establishment. 


sound of a fountain playing. On the 
upper floor, each room displays a dis- 
tinct character. There is a Renais- 
sance-style Gold Salon, a somberly 
ornate Black Room, and a Dantesque 
Study where references to the Divine 
Comedy entwine with Art Nouveau 
motifs to produce a splendid nine- 
teenth-century historical fantasy. 
Stylistic extravaganzas of this kind 
clearly betoken Poldi Pezzoli’s un- 
usual temperament. Although a con- 
temporary portrait of Poldi Pezzoli 
shows a withdrawn-looking man 
with delicate features and a pensive 


An evening at La Scala, a stroll 
down the boutique-lined via Monte- 
napoleone, a drink at one of the cafés 
in the glass-topped galleries beside 
the Duomo are all excellent ways to 
approach the city. But none offers as 
full an introduction to Milan’s patri- 
cian style as this unusual and still 
comparatively little-known museum: 


12 Via Manzoni, 20121 Milan, Italy; 2- 
79-48-89. Museum hours: Tuesday 
through Sunday, 9:30-12:30; 2:30-5:30. 
Thursday evenings, 9-11.(From April 1 
to Sept. 30, closed Sundays, 2:30-5:30.) 
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Ni Now you can stay at one of 


iw the most exclusive clubs on Park S4ll||| 


Lane. The Crown Club at Grosvenor Do eS th 1S rem seh 


House has been specially created 


for the discerning business you of 
traveller. Just announce yourself | ' | . 
a Gentleman's Clu 


at the reception desk and you'll 


be shown straight to the club 


of yesteryear? 


where youll receive an individual 
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service no other five star hotel 





can match. Crown Club has 


its own Butlers, boardroom and It was Ale at 


lounge. It also has its own special 


atmosphere. Calm, unhurried and the Crown Club 


extremely civilised. And if that 


sounds decidedly old-fashioned, yesterday. 


it’s meant to. Grosvenor House. 
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gD 
y For reservations: Please telephone 
“hl 9° = \\\I 
“by us Toll Free on 1-800 233 5672. a 
Zulli A Trusthouse Forte Exclusive Hotel, lili GROSVENOR HOUSE. IIIIIIINININNNINNININNS 
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Jur Palm Beach is so exciting, 

some people have to take it lying down. cH 
Our views are the most exciting. Nowhere else can you see it all. The Ocean and Lake H 
Worth and the whole of Palm Beach. And there's excitement in our double pools, and 


= 


now. If your Palm Beach home is Trump Plaza. Come see the new Palm Beach 
story. Come see the exciting condominium choices at Trump Plaza, winner of 
the coveted Fame and Aurora Awards. 
Two and three bedroom condominium residences, penthouses and grand 
_ penthouses are priced from two hundred ninety-nine thousand two 
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Trump Plaza of the Palm Beaches 
525 South Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Fla, 33401 305-655-2555 
In New York 212-247-7000 Telex 9102406308 Broker participation invited. 





CASERTA TABLE DESIGNER LEON ROSEN 
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A discontented sojourter: ie keel 
Free as a bird to settle where I will. 


William Wordsworth 











Such a timeless sense of freedom, with such On the one hand, a 24 valve, 151 horse-: 
effortless motion, can only come fromaland power V6 engine to move you, with advanced 
where ti ce of craftsmanship and luxury —_ Bosch Anti-lock Brakes to bring you to a hi 
are skillfully combined with the precision and On the other, a secluded chamber pet 
power a n oem engineering. with Connolly leather, genuine burled 








“i Cary 995 Mfr's eA, price. Excludes taxes, title, options, dir. prep and destination charges, Prices subject to.cha 
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4 hinut and eight speaker stereo to comfort you. 
mle interior, incidentally, with infra-red remote 
.,hantrolled door locks which activate an alarm 
eeCurity system to help ensure this splendid 
ngdom remains yours and yours alone. 
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All this for the not unreasonable sum of 
around twenty-six thousand dollars? 
Before you buy another car, be sure you 
drive the Sterling. Simply telephone 
1-800-622-0550 for the dealer nearest you. 














ne styles and design elements, you can ret your own door treatments. Just ask us. We're ph to Pentlte NOU ae 
~ needs with care. 


Shown: Tremont Lock Set 


BALDWIN 


WHERE DESIGN AND QUALITY CREATE AN AMERICAN TRADITION 





You can find Baldwin Hardware through these dg showroom locations: Pea UL) 
A. G. Mauro, Pittsburgh 
mL Medley elle West End Hardware, Philadelphia 





ee h Cem Lau ye s Hardware, Miami Russell Hardware, Birmingham 
a SO 2) 












RT THES Ta i 5 , 
Bemmco Architectural Products, Lisle Baldwin Brass Center, New York RE 
Chicago Brass, Chicago - Deco-Ware, Brooklyn, Manhattan naa 
: Kolson Korenge, Inc., Great Neck, L.1. Lankford Hardware, Nashville 
WY F Kraft Hardware, New York (To The Trade) 
Albert Gunther, Inc., Baltimore 13. Ch) 
ee eh Custom Accessories, Houston 
saat Beeson Hardware & Lumber Co., High Point — Pierce, Inc., Dallas 
2 Blackhawk Hardware, Charlotte 
RT CESS Cea A CT ri ck oct eae aad VIRGINIA 
West Somerville TY ae SMaCUh CUMS UILILe LAL 
AVEoT0Te] a1 an co)nm O7) AVAam LALOR ELEC Architectural Hardware, Inc., Columbus Seaboard Building Supply, Virginia 
For more ee) contact: ; 1a 


a PINEDA HARDWARE CORP. - 841 E. WYOMISSING BLVD. « READING, PA 19612 + (215) 777-78 
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Henredon and Hines & Co. 


Henredon’s Schoonbeck Collection represents the highest expression of the upholsterer’s art. Hines fabrics designed by Jay 
. Yang are the epitome of taste and enduring quality. Together the two companies produce seating unsurpassed in excellence. 
m  Henredon and Hines invite you to view their collections, available through interior designers, showrooms and fine furniture 
wil ~=— stores. For the Henredon Upholstered Furniture brochure send $3.00 to Henredon, Dept. A38H, Morganton, NC 28655. 


Henredon 
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When you have the AT&T Card, the 
entire world suddenly becomes closer. 

Almost every phone becomes an 
extension of your own phone. You just dial 
“O) plus the area code and the number 
you're calling* then your card 
number after the tone, and your call is 
billed to your home or office phone. 

You enjoy the convenience of calling 
from public phones without needing 
coins. And the economy of AT&T rates that 
are the next best value to AT&T direct 
dialed state-to-state calls. 

The AT&T Card gives you reliable 
AT&T service through the advanced AT&T 
Network, whether it’s from a hotel, 
airport, or a client’s phone. And you 
always receive an itemized statement 
for your records. 

So why not extend your reach today? 
Order your free AT&T Card. 


B * Dialing instructions apply to phones that have 
AT&T as their Dial 1 long distance carrier 











PHOTOGRAPHY: PING AMRANAND 


BROOK HILL'S two hundred and thirty 
acres lie on both sides of what was 
once the Brook Turnpike, the first 
“real” road built out from Richmond, 
Virginia, to provide a link with the 
cities and country to the north. Lafa- 
yette marched down that road on his 
way to defeat the British at York- 
town. When he and his troops passed 
by Brook Hill—then a simple two- 
story farmhouse, now hidden be- 
neath a Victorian-Gothic mélange of 
towers, verandas, wrought-iron bal- 
ustrades and finials—the house was 
already at least fifty years old. My 
great-great-great-great-grandfather 
Williamson was living in it then. 
Before one could write the proper 
story of Brook Hill, one would need 
to understand both the extraordinary 
satisfaction that comes from living in 
a house that has been in one’s family 
for seven generations, and the pro- 
found impact history and family 
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BROOK HILL 


Seven Generations in a Virginia Family House 
By C. D. B. Bryan 


have on those who live there still— 


that sense of belonging, of roots, and 


the almost palpable feeling of shar-, 


ing the space with all those who have 
gone before. 

Such a Brook Hill story would 
have to start with the Englishman 
John Williamson, who came to the 
land in 1719 from Kent; and it would 
continue with the red-headed Scots- 
man John Stewart, who married 
Mary Amanda Williamson, John Wil- 
liamson’s great-granddaughter, in 
1843. It would be most of all the story 
of their seven daughters, the “Brook 
Hill Ladies.” (The three oldest of 
them married; the four youngest 
never did—they had made a pact af- 
ter their father’s death not to marry 
so that they might care for their be- 
loved mother.) Belle Stewart, my 
great-grandmother, wed Joseph 
Bryan, one of Colonel Mosby’s dash- 
ing troopers, and gave him six sons. 


“My family has appointed me the biographer t 
of the house,” says C. D. B. Bryan of Brook! 
Hill, left, his ancestral home in Richmond, | 
Virginia. BELOW: In the dining room, a cir¢a | 
1825 portrait of Robert Carter Williamson and 
his children has the curious position of oyer- | 
looking Williamson’s grave, outside the win- | 
dow. His daughter, Mary Amanda, was ‘the | 
mother of seven girls, the “Brook Hill Ladies.” 

i 





It being, of course, a true story of 
the South, it would tell of Brook Hill’s « 
use as a hospital for Confederate 
troops during the brutal Civil War, 
which swept across the property 
bringing war’s concomitant compan- 
ions: tragedy and triumph, gallantry 
and looting, family fortunes made 
and lost and made again. But what, I 
think, would make the Brook Hill 
story different from any other South- 
ern saga is that it is especially the’ 
story of a family who cherishes 
laughter—laughter at vainglorious‘ 
outsiders and, above all, at itself. 

Fifty years ago my great-uncle 


Stewart mock-lamented about Brook 


continued on page 62 
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THE BOLD LOOK 
O KOHLER. 


The Uccello™ console table; of classic sculptured bronze with marble top, recalls the formal fountains found 
only in other times, on other continents. Acquire it in your lifetime to enhance your bath, dressing or powder 
room. Shown with IV Georges Brass™ faucet in polished brass. See Yellow Paaes for a Kohler Registered 
Showroom. For complete product portfolio send $7 to Kohler Co., Dept. AA3, Kohler, WI 53044 or call 


1-800-4KOHLER. 
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SMALLBONE- 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH CABINET RY 


UR MBITET 
EAA od 





Smallbone make kitchens, bedrooms and bathrooms to order in the authentic English tradition. Here the 
Kitchen has been handpainted to give an architectural quality to the joinery. 


SHOWROOMS: EAST COAST: I50 EAST 58TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10155. TELEPHONE (2! 
WEST COAST: 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD, LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 TELEPHONE (213) 55 


Please send $5.00 for your 48 page full color Smallbone Catalog of Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms with this coupon to 
Smallbone Inc. 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY IOI55 or telephone (212) 935-3222. 


Name : 


Address 
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BROOK HILL 


Seven Generations in a Virginia Family House 
continued from page 58 





“The library was once the morning room,” explains Bryan. “When the Brook Hill Ladies reigned 
through the late 19th century, prayers were held there after breakfast.” Displayed in the shell- 
backed corner cupboard are a statue of Robert E. Lee, Confederate flags and Civil War artifacts— 
ammunition, a Confederate belt buckle and Union cap insignia—all found on the property. 


Hill: “You would think that when 
one family had lived in one house— 
in the same house—for over two hun- 
dred years, somehow, by accident, 
they would have bought one good 
piece of furniture. But they didn’t.” 
My father, Joseph Bryan III, who has 
lived at Brook Hill for the last twenty- 
nine years, once remarked to me that 
the original colors of the house were 
a hideous combination of dark and 
light brown, adding: “It looked as if it 
had been painted with gravy.” And 
yet another member of the family 
told me, tongue in cheek: “Brook Hill 
represents two hundred and fifty 
years of uninterrupted bad taste.” 
Mind you, such attacks are not 
limited to the house—which remains 
patently indifferent to our lack of 
appreciation for Victorian-Gothic aes- 
thetics—the family, too, receives its 
fair share. In the billiard room hangs 
a framed fragment of black-and- 
white convict-striped cloth marked 
“Bryan Family Tartan,” a libelous gift 


from one of our Pinckney cousins. 

What fun we’ve all had within 
Brook Hill’s walls! The lavish, joyful, 
laughter-washed family Sunday din- 
ners with the sideboard straining un- 
der the weight of fresh, farm-grown 
vegetables, turkeys, roasts and hams. 
The riotous Christmas parties with 
scores of family members called on to 
deliver songs and verses. (Sample: 
“We'll build a still at old Brook Hill 
and make the dear place pay.... ”) 
And always the jubilant badinage be- 
tween the Pinckney and Bryan fam- 
ily branches and always the toast: “To 
the Brook Hill servants!” Followed 
by: “To absent friends!” 

The only one of the seven great- 
aunts I truly remember is Annie Car- 
ter Stewart, who was born July 22, 
1853. She died the summer before I 
began my senior year at college, at 
the age of 104. When my father re- 
turned from the Pacific in 1945 he 
called on her at Brook Hill. “The ka- 
mikazes were the worst,” he told her. 





“They seemed to be plunging on you 
personally. You can’t imagine how 
terrifying they were!” 

“Perhaps I can’t imagine it,” she 
said tartly. “But then, you've never 
seen a cavalry charge, have you?” My. 
Aunt Annie had watched a cavalry 
charge from her bedroom window. 

It was Aunt Annie’s mother, Mary 
Amanda Williamson Stewart, who 
on the night of May 10, 1864, had so 
vivid and electrifying a dream that 
she woke her husband, John, and 
their daughters to warn them: “The 
Yankees will be here today! They'll 
ride up and stop under this window, 
and they’ll have with them a Con- 
federate officer with his hands tied 
behind his back.” Her dream was 
remarkable in its prescience. 

The next morning Confederate 
general J. E. B. Stuart was mortally 
wounded in the fight at Yellow Tav- 
ern, two miles north of Brook Hill, 
and by that afternoon Union general 
P. H. Sheridan’s cavalry had broken 
through the Confederate line man- 
ning the breastworks—Richmond’s 
outer defenses, which had been built 
along the northern boundary of the 
Brook Hill property—and were en- 
camped in the front yard. The breast- 
works are there still. 

In 1923 one of the Brook Hill chim- 
neys caught on fire. When masons 
pulled it down, they found the flue 
had been blocked by a laundry basket ~ 
filled with silver, by then so filigreed 
from the acids in the smoke that it 
crumbled to the touch. Aunt Annie 
recognized it as one of the three bas- 
kets of Gilver that butler William 
Young had hidden just before Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry poured down from Yel- 
low Tavern nearly sixty years before. 
The onrushing Yankee looters so ter- © 
rified the old servant that afterward — 
he could remember where he had 
hidden only one of the baskets. Al- . 
though cannon shot, minié balls, belt 
buckles, cap insignia and other bits of 
Union and Confederate army equip- 
ment are still being turned up on the 
property by plows, that third basket 
of silver has yet to be found.0 
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LINCOLN 
Whata luxury car should be. 


The world’s most advanced lIuxury-car steering 
system. The problem with most power steering 
systems is that they don't compensate for a basic 
trait of the automobile—constantly changing 
speeds. An automobile carving through a turn at 
55 mph ideally doesn't 

need as much power assist 

as one turning at 35 mph. 

Or at 10 mph. Continental's 

speed-sensitive variable- 

assist steering solves the 

problem by constantly monitori 

then adjusting power assist to match the driver's 
needs. Maximum assist at slow speeds for easy 
maneuvering, minimum assist at higher speeds 


me FT © p* 
@ i ag dH 





for proper road “feel” and precise cornering abij 


and graduated levels in between. 

The world’s most advanced luxury-car suspen 

system. It's a dual-damping electronically con- 
trolled air suspension. And it can actually modi 
Continental's over-the-road behavior to let it ex 
in both 

ride and 

handling. 

Sophisti- 

cated 


sensors monitor lateral acceleration forces, the 


severity of road conditions, even the rate of.ac¢ 
eration or deceleration. When input from eithe 
the road or the driver calls for a stiffer suspensi 
Continental answers the call with a nine-fold 

increase in shock damping. Continental's persa 
ality changes from smooth-riding luxury car to 
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TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


THE WICKER WORKS 1987 STONE & STECCATI PHOTOGRAPH 


THE WICKER WORKS 


CHICAGO/KARL MANN CHICAGO; 


a 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON/DUNCAN HUGGINS, LTD. 


a 


bt AN bn ee al 
SEATTLE/WAYNE MARTIN, INC; DALLAS, HOUSTON/WALTER LEE, CULP ASSOC; 


MIAMI, ATLANTA/JERRY PAIR & ASSOC; BOSTON/GEORGE AND FRANCES DAVISON; 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
NEW YORK/JACK LENOR LARSEN; 


TROY /NANCY MASON; PORTLAND, 


: a EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94103 TELEPHONE 415.626.6730 


TELEX 330408 SEND $2 FOR COLOR BROCHURE 


i 





Aa me -color De Parte] aimee 
refundable with purchase. 


pe on a KREISS® original. Look for oy aE: 


For the number of your nearest KREISS® showroom 
call 800-334-3495 In California, 800-824-4988 


Need ere tRNA La 5 
Los Angeles/ New York/ onic ety) eae 


eles, CA 90061 Telex 182 540 


Miami/ Dallas/ Palm Springs/ San Francisco/ Honolulu/ Seattle/ San Diego/ Phoenix/ 
PN Antena y, Washington D.C./ Palm Beach/ Laguna Niguel/ Salt Lake City/ Minneapolis/ Southampton/ Hyannis/ Kona 








SHERLE WAGNER. 


HE 
SELES 
SHE 
Sie 
AND 
HE 
SELLS. 
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- SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. 


The beauty of these hand-carved gems may well leave one speechless, for they bespeak craftsmanship of a caliber rarely 
found today. Each and every basin is hewn to perfection from a solid block of marble or onyx. And given the variety of stones available, 
it is not at all unlikely that he and she may find a single shell they can happily call a we shell. 

For catalog of all works, please send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022 





ORIENTAL RUG CENTER 


‘Unlimited Worldwide Selection 
for Design Conscious Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA 
525 Lancaster Avenue 
Haverford, PA 19041 

VAL yah eee) 


938 Old York Road 
Abington, PA 19001 
215.885.5333 


PARAMUS, NJ 
556 Route 17 North 
Paramus, NJ 07652 

201.444.6969 


LONG ISLAND, NY 
38 Walt Whitman Road 
Huntington Station, NY 11746 
516.385.1717 


WVU OO) erent 
327 Millburn Avenue 
Millburn, NJ 07041 

201.376.0730 


PRINCETON 
2817 U.S. Route 1 South 
Lawrenceville, NJ 08648 

609.883.6666 


BU ORs est CM UC Eo Ue nieas 1px 
Also available in other sizes from Romani, Inc. 


At PTK you can choose from a rainbow of decorative colors, 
Peat CoOL MULL ed of sizes. Our Oriental Rug 
Centers offer fine carpets with exceptional value and service. - 





MIRROR: Important 

George Ill carved La 

and giltwood mirror ; 
in the Rococo man- - 

ner, circa 1760. ’ 




















COMMODE: 18th 
Century Dutch inlaid 
satinwood com- 
mode with inset lac- 
quered panels, circa 
1790. 


CHAIR: Queen Anne 
walnut wing chair 
upholstered in 18th 
Century needle- 
point, circa 1720. 





VASES: Pair of 
Chinese export por- 
celain vases in the 
form of elephants, 
circa 1865. 


@Kentshire 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 673-6644 





America’s leading resource for professional buyers of English Antiques. 


























ANTHONY P. ALBARELLO. 


IF YOU OWN ONE Of the two oldest art 
galleries in the United States, as Rob- 
ert C. Vose, Jr., and his sons Abbot 
and Robert (called Terry) do, and if 
that gallery has stayed in the family 
since its launching in 1841, then you're 
likely to take in with your mother’s 
milk a great collection of wondrous 
tales. Like the Géricault business. 

In the 1880s, Seth M. Vose, son of 
the founder, received a shipment his 
agent had sent back from France that 
included a splendid Géricault paint- 
ing of a blacksmith. Vose’s Bostonian 
sensibilities were tweaked, however, 
by the full frontal nude, so he cut the 
painting in half at the blacksmith’s 
hips. Eventually he sold the top half 
to the wife of the president of Bos- 
ton’s Museum of Fine Arts, who left 
the painting to the museum. 

Fifty years later, Robert Vose, Jr., 
came across the blacksmith’s lower 
half stowed away in a warehouse. Of 
a less Victorian stamp than his father, 
Vose offered the museum his find; 
experts there managed to patch the 
painting back together. Says Vose to- 
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ARION@TEBOOR 


By David Roberts 


day, with a smile, “Often I can see 
what’s going through the guards’ 
minds when I stand in front of that 
painting and point out the line across 
the middle.” 

Today the Vose Galleries—on Bos- 
ton’s Newbury Street, one of Ameri- 
ca’s finest avenues of art—have a 
quiet international reputation for ex- 
cellence, particularly in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century American 
paintings. Among the “hottest” 
painters Vose deals with today are 
the American Impressionists: Childe 
Hassam, William Merritt Chase, John 
Twachtman, Maurice Prendergast, 
Theodore Robinson, Edmund Tar- 
bell, Frank Benson. There is a nice 


American History at Boston’s Vose Galleries 





Long noted for their selection of 18th- and 
19th-century American paintings, Vose Gal- 
leries of Boston exhibit such works as Eastern 
Point, Gloucester, circa 1902, by American Im- _ 
pressionist Childe Hassam. LEFT: Carrying on 
a family tradition that was begun in 1841 
are Abbot Williams Vose, left, Robert Chur- 
chill Vose II] and Marcia Latimore Vose. Paint- 
ing is March Thaw, 1936, by John F. Carlson. 


continuity here: Vose Galleries han- 
dled most of these painters when 
they were young and struggling 
members of the Boston School. 

At any given time, the gallery 
holds about a thousand paintings. So 
respected is its cachet that the Voses_ 
need not prowl about the art world 
looking for finds. “We sit here,” says 
Robert Vose, Jr., “and they come to 


continued on page 74 
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Namely, the Subaru Wagon, an“OnDemand™” or full time four bility and customer satisfaction** 


i | the #1 import wagon in America* wheel drive system for a greater Which means the Subaru 
You see, every Subaru Wagon measure of safety and traction. Wagon isn’t just safe on ze 
comes with road gripping front What's more, Subaru has a the road, it’s safe down =%y%/ 
wheel drive. Or the option ofeither proven record of reliability, dura- _ the road. ——— 


SUBARU. 
We built our reputation by building a better car. 


* Based on December 1986 R.L. Polk and Company Data. **J.D Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Index, 1981-1986 











| he more you see of the 


world, the more you know how 
beautiful it is. But the more 
you come back home, the more 
you know the most beautiful 


view of all. 


\ ees think about it. 


a lot of nice things happen 
because of windows and doors. 
At Peachtree, we think about 


that a lot. 








For more information call toll free 1-800-447-4700. 





PEACHTREE 


Ve make windows and doors. 








Enter Howard Miller’s world 
More than clocks, a lifestyle. 


For clocks that express the way you live, the name Fora full-color catalog of more clock ideas than 
is Howard Miller. you ever dreamed of, send $5 to: 


From traditional grandfather clocks, wall clocks, ¥" Howard Miller Clock Company 


mantel clocks and alarm clocks, to the ultimate in 
contemporary designs. Howard Miller’s world is 
where you want to live. 

Pictured here: The Thomas Jefferson from Howard Miller’s “Signature Series.’ 


Showroom Locations: 15-D-GA Merchandise Mart, Atlanta; 10058 World Trade Center, Dallas; 
C-206 SFMC, Highpoint; 203 Merchandise Mart 2, San Francisco. 


860 East Main Street - Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
In Canada, Apsco Products 
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ah La Barge Collection of fine mirrors, 
tables, chairs, and screens is available through 
select showrooms. Ask your designer or write 


for our free brochure. La Barge, Dept. 641, 
P.O. Box 1769, Holland, Michigan 49422. 
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VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON 


us.” Nonetheless, last year he and his 
wife, Ann, drove 8,665 miles through 
the South and West, acting as scouts 
for their sons back in Boston; in two 
months they visited 61 museums. 

In a sense, the gallery is Bostonian 
to the core. The slightly formidable 
facade is almost unique on Newbury 
Street for not bothering to have a 
display window. One must pass 
through three doors to get inside. Yet 
the Voses go out of their way to avoid 
being stuffy. They pride themselves 
on being one of two galleries on the 
street open six days a week, and on 
having longer hours than any other. 
An easy cordiality obtains within, 
and despite the prices commanded by 
many of the canvases stored in verti- 
cal bins throughout the premises, the 
proprietors welcome the casual walk- 
in trade. They take pride in Vose’s 
reputation as “the friendliest gallery 
on the street.” 

Terry Vose lives upstairs. A seri- 
ous scuba diver and sometime vaga- 
bond who once bummed his way 
from Greece to China, he also serves, 
with his black belt in karate, as the 
gallery’s built-in security system. His 
twin brother, Abbot (called Bill), 


ANTHONY P. ALBARELLO 





ART NOTEBOOK 


American History at Boston’s Vose Galleries 


continued from page 68 





started out with a career in sales 
at Goodyear; in 1969, however, he 
returned to the family fold. Their 
father, Robert Vose, Jr., a fit seven- 
ty-seven, is a genial raconteur and 
iconoclast. He in turn learned the 
business at the knee of his father, 
Robert Vose, Sr., “a tough cookie” 
who lived ninety-two years, during 
sixty-eight of which he headed the 


firm. His father, Seth M. Vose, di- 
rected the concern for sixty years. 

In 1962 the gallery made several 
important decisions. They stopped 


representing living artists and exhib- . 


iting their works; they gave up fram- 


ing and restoration work; and they \ 


moved from spacious quarters on 
Boylston Street to their current space. 
Vose senior had gloomily predicted, 
“You'll never make a living in that 
little place.” He could not have been 
more wrong: Business has taken off. 
Much of the secret of the Vose suc- 
cess is an uncanny eye for good art 
when it is momentarily out of fash+ 
’ 
LEFT: Still Life in Landscape was painted by 
Severin Roesen in the mid-19th century, 
BELOW: Albert Bierstadt’s The Domes of the 
Yosemite, circa 1867, is surrounded By 


the works of such noted artists as Hassam, 
William Morris Hunt and Fitz Hugh Lane. 


ion. An example is Eastman John- 
son’s Cranberry Harvest, which the 
gallery picked up for an unspectacu- 
lar sum and then sold in 1972 for 
$400,000, at the time the highest 
price paid for an American painting. 
Says Robert Vose, Jr., “We developed 
a theory way back that’s been more 
or less borne out since—that groups 
of painters go through waves of 
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continued on page 84 
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Chances are, even if you have one of the so-called “replacement value policies; you Taay 
not be properly covered. Most “replacement insurance” depreciates the value of your antique 
or rare furnishings. Which means you may end up with a fraction of what they cost to replace. 
A Chubb replacement policy is different. It covers your fine furnishings for 
their full insured value, without depreciation. 
The more you have to insure, the more you need Chubb. For full infor 


mation call 800-922-0533. 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate in “American Playhouse” Watch for it on PBS. 
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Remember when all the fun ing seriously. A car engineered around 


you had in a car was in the back seat: the driver. The driver’s seat sits slightly - 


wee. YOU were younger then. And the car away from the door. A position that 


ul 


was your father’s. Roomy? Yes. Sporty? affords a greater view of the road. Even 


No. It was basic transportation. The new the side windows and windscreen extend 
90 Quattro is anything but. into the roofline allowing you to see 
With a top track speed of 128 MPH it is more of what’s going on. And giving you | 


a car for those who take the fun of driv- more time to react to it. The gauges 


INTRODUCING THE 
NEW AUDI 90 QUATTRO. 
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dials are lit from behind by a soft 


light. Far easier to read. Much easier 


che eyes. (Note the placement of 

speedometer and tach. The numbers 
il st frequently looked for are at the 

cer of the grouping, so a quick glance 
oss in both RPMs and speed.) 


ry control is at the driver’s fingertips. 
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Every comfort thought of. Every need 
anticipated. 

Once behind the wheel a feeling of 
confidence surrounds you. You drive 
secure. Senses alert. In harmony with 
your environment. € , f) 
A drive in a Quattro is almost as much 
fun as a trip to the drive-in. 


For more information, please call 1-300-FOR-AUDI. © 1987 Audi 
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We give our Clients 
our best. 

Our Clients tell us 
we exceed their 
dreams. 





Waren Rois 
GROUPE man 
ARCHITECTURE ® INTERIOR DESIGN ® CONSTRUCTION 


BEVERLY HILLS ® RANCHO MIRAGE ® CENTURY CITY ® NEWPORT BEACH ® PALM DESERT 


APPOINTMENT ONLY (7 14) 542-1137 


| 
| 
| 
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THE ANTIOUM.CENIER 


San Francisco's largest collection of affordable European Antiques. 





Featuring French Provincial, Pine, Louis Phillipe, Art Deco, Art Nouveau, French and Italian 
Architectural Accessories, Crystal Chandeliers, Louis XV, Louis XVI and Henry II styles. 


New European shipments arriving weekly. We offer a full line of Designer services. 


Visit our 33,000 Sq. Ft. showroom at Showplace Square. 
Monday - Friday 9-5 Saturday 10-2 Tothe Trade only. 


255 Kansas Street, San Francisco, California 94103 - 415/863-4900 








Why 
Douglas Properties 
sells only 

ion dollar estates: 














DOUGLAS 3 PROPERTIES 
Estates 


Because such a specialized market demands people with million dollar skills. People with specific training and 
experience to handle estate properties. Jon Douglas Company knows this, so we choose brokers with these 
unique talents to staff Douglas Properties. 


Our salespeople are second to none. They have extensive experience with estate properties and always honor 
the privacy and confidentiality of each transaction in bringing you the finest full-time service. They’re backed 
by our top legal, financial and marketing professionals. And our exclusive affiliation with Sotheby’s Interna- 
tional Realty enables our salespeople to provide specialized national and international estates marketing in addition 
to our comprehensive regional advertising. 


Douglas Properties is the estates specialist. If million dollar properties are worth talking about, a Douglas Properties 
broker is worth talking to. 


Beverly Hills (213) 278-9410 © Brentwood (213) 820-6651 © Brentwood Court (213) 207-3711 © Camden Financial Services (213) 820-4484 
Chevior Hills (213) 837-5111 © Commercial (213) 470-3710 * Hancock Park (213) 462-0867 © International (213) 820-2540 © Los Feliz (213) 665-5841 
Malibu (213) 456-1747 © Marina del Rey (213) 306-0204 * Montana (213) 458-0091 * Montecito Coast (805) 969-0900 ¢ Montecito Village (805) 969-2233 
Palisades Highlands (213) 459-7511 Palisades Sunset (213) 454-5541 © Palisades Village (213) 459-8489 © Relocation (213) 820-2540 
REO. (213) 820-2540 © San Vicente Escrow (213) 820-4859 © Santa Monica (213) 451-3091 ¢ Sherman Oaks (818) 990-9450 
Studio City (818) 505-9681 © Sunset/ West Hollywood (213) 271-8825 * Upper Bel Air (213) 475-7321 © Ventura (805) 648-6803 
West Los Angeles (213) 478-9741 © West Malibu (213) 457-6550 © Westlake (805) 379-5994 © Westwood (213) 474-2122 © Woodland Hills (818) 883-9000 








Simic ene arenas NNT ate Art Exhibits in March — 
eye ud oh eas Ca and Con 


, This Month In ae : 
ONE MAN SHOW—PAUL Vs 
POV AER hela NESE] Pen 
@ Grand Prix des Peintres de la Loire 


© Médale d’Argent du Salon des Artistes ee ae 
e © Membre of Société des Artistes Frangais 


... A skilled artist for more than 30 years, Paul Valére 
_ paints the history-rich beauity of France, depicting ti 

countryside, antiquated teats and towns in pet olde T ay 
tits tn 1 Pea E ae 
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. Regardless of where he pets PLO MAILE 
- composiitons he uses, Dzigurski is always the poet 
| of the sea.” 


— This Me in La jos: - 
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_ Figurative Artists 
. .. Seeking for mood, sensation and heightened 
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Ora eC NETEL CRT sey ce on 
Call for your personal invitations 







_ Wendell Brown, Anthony Casay, David 
DeShazo, Kresman, Blanchard, oseS Ae: 
Biegler, Briks, Carruthers, Lemaitre, Jear eaicigies 
André Balyon, Paul Moon, David G | 
Slaughter, James ee ee to as 
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Luigi Loir, Robert Wood, and many others. 





Marcel Dyf ; _ “Girl and Flowers” 


) For The Ultimate E Be, ae deni F 0 Val 


West Coast's largest — representing over 100 renowned artists 
CARMEL ~ in 3 locations, corner of San Carlos and Sixth, P.O. Box 5687, Carmel-by-the-Sea, CA 93921 
408-624-7522, CA only 1-800-221-2517, National 1-800-821-5387 


BEVERLY HILLS — 305 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, 213-285-9700, 
CA only 1-800-637-4642, National 1-800-537-4642 


ees oe — 7925 Girard Ave., La Jolla, CA 92037, 619-454-0225, CA only 1-800-637-7232, National 1-800-558- TA 











































NICHOLSON'S ANTIQUES 





19th century French tapes- Late 19th century French Pair of Louis XV marble top — Louis XV oak armoire, 
ry. Height 79” width 78” — bouillotte lamp. $1,800.00. commodes, circa 1920. circa 1850. Height 101”. 
ist price $2,700.00 George II style mahogany Height 33”. List price List price $10,000.00 
dish top table, $475.00 $1,500.00 


We are always 
interested in 
purchasing your 
fine quality 
antiques, clocks, 
Oriental rugs and 
other items. 





Fine 19th century oil on canvas. Painting size 
24"x16”. List price $2,400.00 


George III style mahogany crossbanded American Chippendale Set of 6 Chippendale style carved mahogany 
double pedestal dining room table. Lengthof style blockfront maho- dining room chairs, circa 1920. Height 37”. 
table 70” plus (3) 18” fills. List price gany chest, circa 1920. List price $3,300.00 

$3,200.00 Height 28”. List price 


Interior Design gor 2.00 All Items Subyect 


Consultations _ + To Prior Sale 
© y * f p 3 


362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California @ (714) 494-4820 
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Now at Pebble Beach, Newly opened and elegant, 
The Inn and Links at Spanish 
a new golf challenge. ee ern 
experience. 


' In addition to a classic 
linksland course, you enjoy 
guest privileges as well at The 
Lodge and Courses at Pebble 
lento en 

All the amenities of two 
world-class resorts are yours: 
Three golf courses, including 


serdaneli 


156 North Robertson Blvd. 


- CA - 90048 


Tel: (213) 855-1516 Telex 4970761 | 


| 
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SCE CCe St MM tase cms lelleem 
club. A jogging path. eae 
restaurants. 

te remtelae ltr (cem rasta 
along fabled 17-Mile Drive | 
ORO owie keris aot ae 
Mis m@ustinice 

Solem telee-eew oleae le 
Spanish Bay. For reservations. , 
call 1-800-654-9300. 





GLABMAN’S: A UNIQUE HOME FURNISHINGS EXPERIENCE. 
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at 
FUN 
4 7 Furniture & Interior Design ; 2 
a BAKER*HENREDON:JOHN WIDDICOMB*KARGES*KARASTAN*KINDEL*MARBRO*M.G.M.* MORRIS-JAMES*CENTURY : 
, COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HILLS | 
just south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. Just east of Winnetka 


i 
4 3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 
(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 ,, (818) 340-7677 nS 























PASHGIAN BROTH 


A PASHGIAN FAMILY ENTERPRISE SINCE 1889 
993 East Colorado Boulevard * Pasadena, California » (818) 796-7888 (213) 681-9253 
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“Guess what. I slipped on the ice and fell. Me. 

How am I going to live it down? And you know who saw me? 
Michelle Emblem. She’s a famous artist, and she did this 
portrait of me.” 


“Then, they put me in porcelain! (so I'd be ‘immortalized’. 
Oh, ‘it’s all too embarrassing. But do me a favor — 
please try not to laugh too much.” 


Whoops! by Michelle Emblem will be meticulously crafted 
in fine porcelain and hand-painted to capture the bright 
contrast that makes this little fellow so distinctive. Sleek black 
wings and snow-white feathers. The orange and black bill. And 
the look of pure astonishment carefully re-created in his 
yellow penguin eyes. 

Whoops! is an original work of art available on/y from 
The Franklin Mint. This imported porcelairt sculpture will not 
be sold in any stores or galleries. To acquire it, just mail the 
accompanying reservation by April 30th. 


Crafted in fine porcelain. $60 


C 


Shown actual size of 54” in height. 


RESERVATION FORM 


W oops! BY MICHELLE EMBLEM 


Please mail by April 30, 1988. + Limit of one sculpture per person 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 

Please accept my reservation for Whoops! by Michelle Emblem, an 
original sculpture to be crafted in fine porcelain and hand-painted 
expressly for me. I need send no money now. I will be billed in four 
equal monthly installments of $15.* each, the first payment due in 


advance of shipment. uilusimy state Sales taxand 


4 total of $3. for shipping and handling 


Signature 


ALL RESERVATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


85120 - 49 
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Fully Illustrated Catalogue of 19th and 20th Century 


American Works on Paper Available upon Request 


“Sa 


~ SPANIERMAN/DRAWINGS 


. 50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 (212) 879-7085, ext. 33 
By appointment 








—— 


Edward Henry Potthast 


(1857-1927) 





‘ Lakefront with Figures 
Watercolor on paper, 5 X 62 inches. Signed lower left: E. Potthast. 


Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings and Drawings 





SPANIERMAN/DRAWINGS 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 (212) 879-7085, ext. 33 
By appointment 
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ZURICH To the accredited trade only 


495 Carolina Street, San Francisco, CA 94107, (415) 863-9344 
Send $2.00 for brochure, refundable with purchase 


ATLANTA: Jerry Pair & Assoc. / Boston: M—Geough Co., Inc. / CHICAGO: Karl Mann / DALLAS: David 
Sutherland, Inc. / DENVER: Kneedler—Fauchere / HOUSTON: David Sutherland, Inc. / LOS ANGELES 
Kneedier—Fauchere / MIAMI: Jerry Pair & Assoc. / PORTLAND: Wayne Martin, Inc. / SAN FRANCISCO 
Kneedler—Fauchere / SEATTLE: Wayne Martin, Inc. / WASHINGTON D.C.: Kittinger 





MANTELS & MORE 


The largest selection of fine 
European fireplaces on the West 
Coast. In a variety of sizes, in 
carved marble and otber materials. 
PUY CLC Teel MeL Le 

PUY labs et bl Met iY 
French decorative arts, and Parisian 
furniture on a grand scale. 


Send $5.00 for our 24-page 
Wie er Melly tie 


MARSHALL GALLERIES, 


8420 Melrose Avenue + Los Angeles * CA* 90069 * (213) 852-1964 





Only available at 
the following locations: 


ATLANTA 

Studio Ligne Roset 
{t Innovations 
1011 Monroe 
{tlanta, GA 30306 
(404) 881-8115 


BOSTON 

1desso 

At the Four Seasons 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 451-2212 


CALGARY 

Kilian Internt. Design 
1110 Kensington Rd. N.W. 
Calgary, T2N 1P3 

(403) 270-8800 


CHESTNUT HILL 
ddesso 

The Mall at Chestnut Hill 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
(617) 969-2285 


CHICAGO 

City 

361 W. Chestnut 
Orleans & Chestnut 
Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 664-9581 


CINCINNATI 

fudiol ision Plus 

{t Kenwood Calleria 
8110 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45236 
(513) 891-7444 


COLUMBUS 
Casa Isabella 
674 North High Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(61-4) 163-1999 


DENVER 

Ligne Roset 

601 So. Broadway 
Denver, CO 80209 
(303) 698-2288 


DETROIT 
Gorman’s 

29145 Telegraph Rd. 
Southfield, M1 48034 
(313) 353-9880 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Ligne Roset 

At Keystone Shoppes 
3437 East 86th Street 
Indianapolis, IN 46240 
(317).257-2677 


LAVAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1946 boul. Le Corbusier 
Laval H7S 2K1 

(514) 682-3022 


LOS ANGELES 
Ligne Koset 

8840-A Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
(213) 273-5425 


MIAMI 

Ligne Roset : 
1001 N.E. Second Ave. 
Miami, FL 33137 

(305) 573-6493 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolis 

125 S.E. Main Street \ 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 , 
(612) 331-7217 


MONTREAL 

Maison Corbeil 

1215 ouest, boul. Cremazie 
Montreal, H4N 2W1 

(514) 382-1443 


NEW ORLEANS 
Ligne Roset 

At Canal Place 

333 Canal Street 

New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 522-8630 


NEW YORK 

Ligne Roset 

200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
212) 685-1099 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ligne Roset 

242 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 922-6402 


ROCHESTER 
Ligne Roset 

363 East Avenue 
Rochester, NY 14604 
(716) 325-4880 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Ligne Roset 

At Limn 

821 Sansome 

San Francisco, CA 94133 
(415) 397-7471 


ST. LOUIS 

In Form 

1214 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis, MO 63103 
(314) 436-1827 


SYRACUSE 
Massimo 

259 West Fayette St. 
Syracuse, NY 13202 


VANCOUVER 
Signature Interiors 
1028 Mainland Street 
Vancouver, V6B 2T4 
(604) 662-7100 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ligne Roset 

300 D Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
202) 488-0955 


lgneroset 


kor further information, contact: 


ROSET USA CORP. 
NY Design Center 
200 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 685-2238. 


or your interior designer or architect. 





When you're ready to 


your move, don’t ma 
without your sofa. 
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\j PONT Opus. an Annie Hieronimus design, manufactured by Ligne Roset. Luxurious style and classic elegance in two sofa sizes (72 and 81"). Also 
CRON available as an armchair (41”’), loveseat (60’’) and a corner unit (39”’). Select from over 50 leathers and 250 fabrics in a wide array of colors and 
z roesten Patterns. Create your personal environment with Opus. 


| | Du Pont’s registered trademark for the polyester fiber made only by Du Pont. 
































SOME 
START TRENDS, 


OTHERS 
CREATE LEGENDS. 


JERPe® 


WE CREATE LEGENDS. 


One North Broadway, White Plains, NY 10601 (914) 682-0307 
Write for brochure 


Du Pont TEFLON’ 


soil & stain repeller 
To the trade 
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DREAMS OF 
TOMORROW. 


A life size bronze by 
Kay Worden. 

For a catalogue 
showing forty original 
bronzes in various 
sizes send $4.00. 

Kay Worden 

24 Fort Wetherill Road 


Jamestown, R.I. 02835 
(401) 423-1758 














ART NOTEBOOK 


i 
American History at Boston’s Vose Galleries | 


continued from page 74 


popularity lasting about thirty ‘to 
forty years each.” The current gen- 
erations of Voses have watched, with 
vindicated unsurprise, as the works 
of painters like Samuel F. B. Morse 
and Albert Bierstadt have shot from 
polite esteem to canvases that some- 
times fetch millions of dollars. 

The three Voses cite different ex- 
periences as the high points of their 
work. For Bill Vose, it is “show- 
ing people the quality Vose Galleries 
possesses, and dealing with the de- 
scendants of the great painters.” His 
father takes pride in the museums 
and collections he has played a cru+ 
cial role in putting on the map. Terry 
Vose gets a special thrill out of the 
sort of adventure he was just about to 
go on—a discreet private viewing of 
an estate full of American Impres- 
sionists, possibly for sale, that had 
never been publicly shown. 

In the last analysis, it is personal 
warmth that explains the gallery’s 
charm. At the center of a world that 
can be crushing in its snobbery, the 
Voses project good humor and a 
quenchless enthusiasm. They never 
name-drop—but, oh, their stories. 

Like the time in the late 1930s 
when a certain Charles Toppin came 
in to have his portrait painted. Top- 
pin’s wife, who accompanied him, was 
a legendary beauty; her husband, 
however, was balding and stood six 
inches shorter than she. The Vose ° 
portraitist was a man named Leo- 
pold Seyffert, who combined excep- 
tional talent with a fondness for the 
bottle. On this particular day, he was 
in his cups. 

As Toppin sat stiff and proud un- 
der the fourth-floor skylight, Seyffert 
kept peering around the canvas to 
look at Mrs. Toppin. Finally the. 
painter could contain himself no 
longer. “You ugly old so-and-so,” he 
exclaimed. “Why don’t you get off that’ 
platform and let me paint your wife?” 

Seyffert was not invited to linger in 
the Vose employ. Needless to say, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Toppin were never 
seen again inside the gallery. The 
loss, one suspects, was theirs. 
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; For those who 
-| appreciate luxury and performance. 
‘| No matter how little it costs. 


For those with a passion 


ELECTRONIC SPEED- 





'™}) for driving and a taste for SUSPENSION VARIABLE 
*§ luxury, Mitsubishi offers the HEIGHT & 
ANDAR SPRING | 
new Galant Sigma. Inside, MODELS. ENGINE |CONTROL, OPT|BRAKES, OPT] BRAKES | MODE,OPT | CONTROL | SYSTEM | REARSEAT | PRICES* | 


te | you'll find a wealth of stan- 
| MITSUBISHI 3.0-liter : 
automatic climate control, 
Ower windows and door _ | NISSAN 3.0-liter $ 
un | Boke RS etcletar DET RINeNe ee No No Yes No No Yes Yes 16,949 | 
“y rent system. But beyond TOYOTA 9 8-liter é | 
the number of features, it’s | CRESSIDA EFliniine-6 | No No Yes No Yes Yes No 20,250 
he} the built-in value that ra 27 sich | 
Nl LEGEND EFIV. 


seems to impress. 

Here's what Ken Gross, 
{} Contributing writer of Automobile Magazine says about Dee eae coe dicen Oke Mep ers ei EAL 
} Sigma: “.. it's the extremely comprehensive electronics | 
| that set this sport sedan apart from other Japanese look- CALL 1-800-447-4700 FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 
a-likes.” He goes on to say that its “technical specs rival 
anything the Germans would do in the class...and 








more, for a lot less money. : = = | 

To see just how much Sigma offers, we present this Mi ItSU bish | 
comparative chart. When you see how much you get, : = a pes } 
we think your choice becomes obvious. Suddenly, the obvious choice! 
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A bath of such Be, Ince and design integrity ar laaaken hs eas 
~ nothing else like it. Its Mere ae iar] complement oa Cay 

not to mention TUT oOo] mA POC) the ultimate shape 
of things to come. 
And it is here now. From Jacuzzi Whirlpool oo Nialeniei aarti 


i Saeki For product oe (e)1] rey) free: (800) 227-0710. In California: (800) 227-0991. ; fs 
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“THE ART OF WRITING 


eet BiwN © MASTERPIECE 
ide Cisas SiC OF THE FUTURE 


...for people who aspire to the finer things of life. 
The fountain pen is designed with a handcrafted 14-carat gold nib with platinum inlay. This pen 
and the ballpoint are highly polished writing instruments featuring gold-plated fittings 
The Montblanc Masterpiece is a world-famous classical design— 
an eloquent expression of your personality and individual life style 
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| | carvings and turned finials. Each 


piece exhibits a rich glowing patina, 


the result of many Re aL 
finishing steps. To obtain a eee 
send $7.00 to Bernhardt, Box 740, 
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4 Dept. A-38, Lenoir, N.C. 28645. 


For additional information, call 


1-800-345-9875 (except in North 
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TO FIND THE MALCOLM FORBES house in New Jersey, 


} guests are told to look for a white gate. After a mile of 


driving along the leafy, potholed country road, a plain 
white gate appears—oddly plain, given Forbes’s predilec- 
tion for the dramatic. Then one spots the bright orange 
wind sock. This is the place, all right. 

When he threw a party for twelve hundred of his closest 
friends last May to celebrate the seventieth birthday of 
Forbes magazine, Forbes had to hire a free-lance air traffic 
controller to keep order among the thirty-three helicop- 
ters. People magazine concentrated on Forbes’s two escorts 
for the evening, Elizabeth Taylor and Jerry Hall; the New 
York Times, sensing that a new status symbol had been 
born, focused its coverage on the air traffic controller. 

Malcolm Forbes owns a chateau, a palace, a house in 
London, a house in New York, a quarter-million-acre 
ranch in Colorado, a mountain house in Montana and an 
island in Fiji. But Timberfield, originally a pre-Revolution- 
ary hunting shack, is where he raised his four sons and 


PRECEDING PAGES: A spectacular 1932 Packard dual-cowl phaeton 
is parked in front of the garages and group of guest cottages 
at Timberfield, Malcolm Forbes’s forty-acre estate in the ver- 
dant New Jersey hunt country. INseT: Malcolm Forbes at home. 


daughter and remains the place to which he repairs most 
weekends, assuming he is not ballooning across the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China or motorcycling across Germany. 
It is, in other words, home. 

There have been a few changes in the past year or so. In 
the living room, Mario Buatta has brightened the general 
mood with chintz and a carpet the size of the Nimitz’s 
flight deck. It is a comfortable room distinguished by sev- 
eral notable oil paintings, but especially by a dozen-odd 
needlepoint cushions scattered about, each bearing Forbes 
motifs: important family dates, boats, airplanes and coats 
of arms, the warp and woof of nearly four decades. 

A visitor asks about the painting of a village wedding 
feast hanging over the fireplace. From a distance it looks 
vaguely Brueghelish. 

“I was hoping for a Brueghel,” says Forbes. ‘But at that 
price, I was dubious. So it turned out to be a Vinckboons.” 

Forbes is to art, bric-a-brac, toys and anything collectible 
what a magnet is to iron filings. Beneath the bookshelves 


opposite: The staircase is part of the 1924 renovations by archi- 
tect Musgrave Hyde. Paintings are by Walter Stuempfig, top, 
and Claudio Bravo. Gracie wallpaper. BELOw: A profusion of 
family photographs fills the Mario Buatta-redesigned living room. 
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full of gleaming, oiled-leather scrapbooks is a recent acqui- 
sition, Light Lunch, a plastic rendering of a dish of shrimp, 
salad and noodles, purchased during his hot-air-balloon 
assault on Japan a few years ago. 

Next door to the living room is the library, a shiplike, 
woody den of memorabilia that Mario Buatta has also 
touched up, without disturbing the comfortable mood that 
has prevailed since Forbes moved in back in 1950. The 
designer’s tact is commendable; a den, like a meerschaum 
pipe, takes years to break in. 

Perhaps sensing a guest’s keen disappointment over the 
lack of a Brueghel in the living room, Forbes points to the 
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painting of a young, athletically built stone-polisher over 
the library fireplace. 

“See if you can guess who did that,” he says. Probably 
noticing that his visitor hasn’t the foggiest, he adds, “No 
one has ever succeeded in guessing.” 

The visitor is comforted by this, still not having the fog- 
giest. At this point, Christopher “Kip” Forbes, son number 
three and vice-president of Forbes, Inc., interjects, “Ken- 
neth Clark got it. 

The guest is not too intimidated, Kenneth Clark being 
Kenneth Clark. Forbes senior reveals that the painting is 
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om a distance. 


in fact an early Toulouse-Lautrec work, formerly in the col- 
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lections of Somerset Maugham and Huntington Hartford. 

The stag over the window bears a little plaque attesting 
to its having been “shot within sight of Windsor Castle by 
Lord Telfer Smollett in November 1832.” The antlers are 
silver-tipped, though Kip allows as how those were added, 
in all likelihood, posthumously, notwithstanding the 
stag’s seigneurial territoriality. 

From the library, one descends into the bomb shelter. 
The original builder’s permit, dated November 1961, is 
framed inside the blast-proof door. New Jersey made it 
through the Cuban missile crisis unscathed. The shelter 
subsequently did service as the family movie theater, but 


since the dawn of home videos it has fallen into elegant 
desuetude. It now houses an eclectic collection of art— 
most conspicuously, enormous canvases by Alphonse de 
Neuville depicting scenes from the Franco-Prussian War 
and a painting of Czar Nicholas II by Detaille. 

While these are being admired, the room suddenly 
fills with an unearthly sound—weeeeep weeeeeeeep 
weeeeeeeeceeep. Given the location, the obvious unpleasant 
thought intrudes. Forbes is asked, calmly, if the house is 
under nuclear attack. “No,” he replies, “it’s just the kinetic 
sculpture going through one of its cycles.” The walls and 
ceiling of the shelter are covered with a total of forty-six 
speakers encased in white and chrome boxes, the work of 
Howard Jones. The sound of seagulls from outer space 
becomes louder, producing an intense desire to leave the 
atomic salon. Anyway, it is time to see the main event, the 
purpose of this visit. 

Finding himself a bachelor at an unexpected and autum- 
nal point in life, Forbes decided he wanted a new bed- 
room. He gave the commission to noted yacht designer Jon 
Bannenberg, who had previously designed Forbes’s 
Boeing 727 and his motor yacht, The Highlander V (see 
Architectural Digest, January 1987). 

“This,” says Forbes, opening the door to his new suite, 
“replaced three bedrooms and two baths. And a hallway. 
And an attic. But you know, Jon Bannenberg is so 
imaginative.” 

It is distinctively Bannenberg: the leather-upholstered 
ceilings, flamed and polished Italian granite, bird’s-eye- 
maple paneling, raw linen, spotlighting, mirrors, and 
enough chrome to plate a ‘57 Caddie. There are, too, the 
playful touches of ingenuity—such as enclosing what 
Forbes calls “the water closet” in glass walls etched with 
the original blueprints for the suite. Above the door, in 
Forbes’s hand, appear the initials MSF—OK, where he ap- 
proved Bannenberg’s plans. 

The suite is a combination of the pleasure tents of Ar- 
aby, the Baths of Caracalla, Trump Tower and Mission 
Control. The padded ceilings rise above a freestanding, 
glass-and-granite rectangle that includes a spa beneath a 
stepped waterfall, a steam bath and a walk-in closet. Hot 
water flows continuously through the oversized bathtub 
rails; the shower nozzle might have been designed by Mc- 
Donnell Douglas; the bed rotates 360 degrees; Roman 
shades lower and raise electronically; and the lighting 
comes in four “moods.” 

Forbes’s demurrals to the contrary, the suite has the 
definite aura of the bachelor pad. One could submit as 


“Sunken living rooms were a Musgrave Hyde signature,” says 
Forbes. Painting over mantel is Wedding Feast, attributed to Da- 
vid Vinckboons. In the rear bookcase are models of four of the 
five Highlander yachts that Forbes has owned since 1957. Fabric 
on Queen Anne-style armchairs from Clarence House. Stark 
carpeting. Low table from Hyde Park. Fonthill chintz on sofas. 











Timberfield remains 
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the place to which he repairs 
most weekends, assuming he is 
not ballooning across China. 
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evidence the cashmere horse blanket over the bed, embroi- 
dered “Malcolm My Sweet, With My Love, Elizabeth,’ a 
gift from Miss Taylor, whose purple Harley-Davidson is| 
parked in the garage, along with Forbes’s thirty motor- 
cycles. en there are the appropriately gauzy black- 
and-white photographs of the singer Madonna, taken be- 
fore her arrival on the national scene. These, Forbes points 
out quickly, lest one jump to erroneous conclusions, were'a 
gift from the photographer, apparently an avid fan of 
Forbes magazine and the sayings of Chairman Malcolm. 


LEFT: The toucan studded with semiprecious stones was pur- 
chased by Forbes on his 1987 cruise up the Amazon River. 
Secretary from Hyde Park. opposite: The Regency dining table 
is set with a circa 1810 Chinese Export service. Painting is 
The Forbes Family at Easter Lunch, 1983, by Julian Barrow. 


BELOW: The library is filled with scrapbooks and other mementos. “No one can ever guess who painted Le Poliseur over the fireplace,’ 
§ 


says Forbes. “Kenneth Clark was the only one who could tell. It’s an early work by Toulouse-Lautrec.” Chair fabric, Lee Jofa. 
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“I wanted yacht designer Jon Bannenberg to makésth 

bedroom—well, different,” recalls Forbes, “Now every- 
thing in here is automated.” Quilted leather panels and 
granite walls accent the streamlined room. At rig@htas: 
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PRECEDING PAGES: For a Manhattan pied-a-terre, de- 
signer Juan Pablo Molyneux created an elegant and 
functional environment integrating cityscapes and 
Continental charm. A View of the Thames Looking To 
wards London Bridge with the Royal Barge, by William 
James, circa 1770, is displayed in the living room 
Regency armchairs from Gene Tyson. Drapery and 
sofa fabric by Clarence House; tapestry pillows from 
Florian Papp. Striped chair fabric from Scalamandré. 


THIRTY STORIES ABOVE Manhattan, everything shim- 
mers: bands of diamond and ruby; the starry 
crown of the Chrysler Building like the headdress 
of a Burmese dancer; the jeweled necklace of the 
Queensboro Bridge stretching across ink-black 
a fabulous floor show. 





water 

“To own box seats for this spectacle means ev- 
erything to my clients,” explains New York-based 
designer Juan Pablo Molyneux, who designed this 
urban aerie in Trump Plaza for a peripatetic South 
American family with homes in Paris, Hamburg, 
Buenos Aires, Punta del Este, Uruguay, and in the 
mountains of Vermont. 

Central Park views or a measure of serenity ina 
town house on some Upper East Side cross street 
might be the dream of a native New Yorker, but 
for an international couple constantly shuttling 
between airport terminals after hours of flight, 
this panorama is instant New York. And for such a 
this 





tiny niche—just over a thousand square feet 
little pied-a-terre has very grand airs. 

Designer Molyneux has not let space constric- 
tions minimize opulent comfort or the family’s 
desire to entertain in a formal manner. Bronzed 
mirror, glass, smartly lacquered walls and a stretch 
of window that frames one of the city’s most daz- 
zling views merge to create a trompe-l’oeil sense of 
space. “There is mystery here,” Molyneux ob- 
serves. “You can never be sure where any door 
leads or how much is beyond.” 

Stealing a chunk of the living room to create a 
formal entrance hall was one wanton gesture. And 
by an intricate construction of shadowy mirror and 
glass, the artworks there are seen again and again, 
themselves and in reverse—a bit of sorcery that 
stretches three dimensions into infinity. 

This is the fourth home Molyneux has under- 
taken for the family. (The husband is an Argentin- 
ian businessman whose international oil company 
keeps him on the move.) The assignment here: to 
create a contemporary, functional lodging with 
Old World opulence as a setting for the owners’ 
collection of predominantly nineteenth-century 
paintings and antiques. It must be ready without 
warning, for a night’s pause between continents, 
yet cozy and elegant if madame wishes to linger 
and entertain, and it must also accommodate the 
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ABOVE: In a living room corner, Boudin’s Vue de Rot- 
terdam hangs above an Empire mahogany secrétaire a 
abattant topped by Russian marble urns. The Russian 
armchair is circa 1820. Fantin-Latour’s Hollyhocks 
and Bonnard’s Misia au Piano are visible beyond. 
Chair fabric is from Brunschwig & Fils. OpPosITE 
ABOVE: Lacquered walls and angled mirrors give 
an illusion of space to the intimate dining room. 
Paysage du Midi by Bonnard is at left. Mahogany din- 
ing chairs are early Empire. opposite: Les Danseurs by 
Bonnard is a focal point of the library, which doubles 
as a guest room. The armchairs are Louis XV style. 


entire clan—nine in all—one week a year before 
the family moves on to their house in Vermont for 
a week of skiing. 

Where could one possibly stash seven young 
people for the night in just these measured three 
rooms? No trick at all. Molyneux chose for the 
living room an ivory-colored sofa that converts to 
sleep three, and for the library a sofa that opens 
for two and a pair of rollaway cots hidden behind 
velvet-covered walls. 

“When you have the right proportions, you can 
do magic,” Molyneux says, indicating the minus- 
cule library, swathed in its dark velvet (“Coca-Cola 
brown, I call it”). Beyond the velvet-padded doors 
are a telex and computer connecting the owner to 
his offices around the world. Above the sofa hangs 





Les Danseurs by Bonnard—reputedly the only 
painting for which Nijinsky ever posed. “The 
room seemed much smaller before it was lined like 
this,” adds Molyneux. 

Every inch of architectural character had to be 
designed and applied, including Molyneux’s com- 
plicated brass moldings that seem to add inches of 
height to the rooms. Intricate marble floors with 
brass inlay and the travertine pedestal dining table 
come from the Molyneux studio, as does the Lucite 
pedestal holding a first-century B.c. Greek statue in 
the entrance hall (where a washer and dryer are 
tucked into half the coat closet). 

The apartment also serves as the family’s labora- 
tory for high technology. Balloon shades rise at the 
touch of a button, and a state-of-the-art sound sys- 
tem brings music (usually Bach) to every room. “In 
Argentina the draperies would go up and never 





come down,” Molyneux confides with a shrug. “In 


Molyneux has not let 
space constrictions minimize 
opulent comfort or the family’s 
desire to entertain in 


a formal manner. ee 
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London you'd get Bach in one room and the racing = a 
results in the next. In the U.S. everything works, so oD ts sella helataladda 
we decided to make the most of it.” 

A collection of nudes frames the bed in the small 
cocoon of ivory and sand-colored silk that is the 
master bedroom. Opposite the bed, a giant tapestry 
covers the wall. “It could have been a Schnabel or a 
Rubens,” Molyneux explains, “but I think this is 
easier to sleep with, and if I’d left it bare the owners 
would have covered it with art anyway.” 

Evidence of how well the design works is that 
nothing has been changed. Except for the art, that 
is. ‘Paintings come and go all the time,” says 
Molyneux. “The owners are always looking, buy- 
ing, carrying off something to another house. 

“When you look at the floor plan, you realize 
how very tiny the apartment is,” adds Molyneux. 
“It’s a pied-a-terre where you can live squeezed, 
but in splendid style—with no apologies.” 























A collection of nudes in the master bedroom includes, 
from left, works by Marcel Gromaire, Picasso, Degas, 
Renoir (top) and Egon Schiele. Chair fabric from 
Clarence House; bed, drapery and wall fabric from J. 
Robert Scott. Lacquer cabinets designed by Molyneux. 
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BEHIND A HEDGE ON A QUIET Los Angeles street is an oversize 
cottage designed in 1940 by Wallace Neff—the architect of 
Pickfair, of the Fredric March house, of the Edward L. 
Doheny Memorial Library and other monuments of Cali- 
fornia’s golden age. The cottage is probably the purest ex- 
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ample of Neff’s style, although it is certainly also the most 
modest example. What it lacks—the high-visibility factor 
that realtors call “curb appeal’’—has proved to be as im- 
portant to its current owners as what it possesses. 

Sydney and Claire Pollack politely channel attention to 
their work and away from their private lives. He, of 
course, produces and directs movies—most recently, Out of 
Africa. Claire Griswold Pollack was an actress and model 
who, ten years ago, with their three children in school, 
entered architecture school. “As middle age approached, I 
asked myself what I was doing with my life. The answer,” 
she smiles, “was tearing up houses. So I decided I would 
learn how to do it properly.” 
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The couple’s present house is not far from a former one 
their family outgrew, “like birds who got too fat for a 
nest,” Claire Pollack says. “We needed something bigger 
and smaller—bigger in scale and smaller in kids’ rooms.” 
But when the Neff cottage abruptly came onto the market, 
Sydney Pollack was away in Africa, “producing and di- 
recting an impossible movie, and he didn’t want to hear 
about a major upheaval at home. I flew to Nairobi,” Claire 
Pollack concludes, “with a set of Polaroids...” “Yes,” adds 


her husband, “that didn’t show how dark the place was!” 
Claire Pollack’s greatest design challenge was, in fact, 
opening the cottage to the light while preserving its integ- 


rity. “It was beautifully sited,” she recalls, “a private world 
inside a little park, with fifty-year-old trees—magnolia, 
ficus, birch and liquidambar. I loved the walls, which are a 
yard thick, and the monolithic chimney and the sweep of 
the roof—which are all classic Neff details. But Sydney 
was right, the rooms were claustrophobic.” Additional 


BELOW: To the left of the living room mantel is a study of 
Claire Pollack’s father. At right, a letter from Thomas Hardy 
is part of a collection that the director says is consolation “for 
never having enough time to read.” Rug from Aga John. 


windows and new skylights were, therefore, a necessity. 
But the masons and roofers had just mounted their ladders} 
when Wallace Neff, Jr., dropped by for an impromptu 
visit. “He looked dismayed!” Claire Pollack recalls. How- 
ever, the cottage is described as “sympathetically en- 
larged”’ in the recently published book Neff’s son 
compiled and edited on his father’s work. 

Another necessity for the Pollacks was a screening room 
that would accommodate a fairly large audience and could 
also double as a guest suite. Claire Pollack avoided any hint 
of slick banquettes, and turned the attic, a spacious floor 
under the eaves, into an informal drawing room. She 
added a balcony, sofas and bergéres upholstered in cotton, 
and tucked the sound and video equipment, with all its 
wires, into what she likes to call “the toy wall.” “It’s 
lovely,” she reflects, “to come up here when we're alone 
and watch a movie in our slippers.” “Alone, honey?” her 
husband teases. “Alone with two union projectionists.” 


opposite: Sydney Pollack’s wood-paneled office is lined with 
photographs recording a career that includes directing such 
films as The Way We Were and Tootsie. Reflected in the mirror 
is a small, tree-lined patio. Fabric on the sofa from Westgate. 
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The elaborate modern systems that heat, cool and power 
the cottage are invisible, and so, in a sense, is the principle 
that underlies its coziness, which is a private space for each 
of its inhabitants. Rachel Pollack, the couple’s youngest 
child—a college sophomore—comes home to what her 
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mother calls the “rite-of-passage room,” ensconced in the 
service wing of the house (and “convenient to the refriger- 
ator’). Sydney Pollack has a paneled office that he can 
close off to the world or open onto a sheltered patio. Claire 
Pollack studies at a scrubbed pine desk in the couple’s bed- 
room, and denies the assertion of her friend, architect 
Frank Gehry, that she has “stuck” her drafting table into a 
nook between the wine cellar and her husband’s dark- 
room. “I have to find something for the wall,” she allows. 
“But a window would be too much of a distraction.” 
When she isn’t working, her garden, with its beds of 
sage, foxglove, Canterbury bells and wild Mexican mari- 
golds, is her greatest pleasure. An oval-shaped pool steams 





| 
on a winter’s evening, and when it’s cool, guests can sit! 
around a sunken campfire with their drinks. Eventually, 
Claire Pollack says, she will build a guesthouse on the} 
property “for friends and grandchildren.” ef 
Sydney Pollack’s skepticism toward the cottage has long| 
since given way to house pride, particularly for the) 
kitchen, which is indisputably his domain. ‘We wanted a} 
functional and spacious work area,” Claire Pollack notes,) 
“so that we could have a staff in for a big party. But we} 
also wanted a warm, accessible place where a smaller num-| 
ber of guests could keep the cook—Sydney—company.” 
Claire Pollack’s approach to decorating is much like the} 
house itself: She values comfort above a “look.” Much 
of the furniture in the living room—a French armoire, aj 


piano, the chintz-covered sofas—was brought from their| 


previous residence. Tribal art and rugs are at home with 


bowls of roses from the garden and a carved marble mari-|_ 


tel that precisely fit Neff’s cottage hearth. 


opposite: The second floor was extensively remodeled to make room for film and} 
video equipment. A large projection screen slides easily back into the ceiling. Resting 


atop a rolling library stair (left) is a Masai warrior figure brought back from Kenya.| 


“Sydney loves to cook,” says Claire Pollack, “so this is where 
friends and family come if we want to see him. The kitchen 
was half this size, so we used part of the old garage to 
expand it.” A formal herb garden is outside the windows. 


Because the dining room is oval, Claire Pollack created a spe- 
cial niche in one of the walls to accommodate a favorite large 
pine dresser that she bought over twenty years ago. A 19th- 
century oil lamp hangs over the oval koi-wood dining table. 
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Claire Pollack used what she calls “that hard-to-find museum white” for the master bedroom (below). A four-poster bed 
and a pine chest dominate the room. Many original details were retained, including the delft tiles around the fireplace 






















































































“How you live should determine what you buy to sit on ] 
or collect to look at,” Claire Pollack asserts. She and her } 
husband are both, in fact, somewhat quirky collectors. 
Years ago, she says, she began acquiring the landscape 
paintings of the then-out-of-fashion California Impres- 
sionists, and her father, a retired air force general, passed 
along his unlikely passion for Victorian candy boxes—in 
the shape of chickens. The chickens share space in curio 
cabinets with the gifts, souvenirs and mementos of Sydney 
Pollack’s films and travels. More seriously, though, the 
director has begun collecting the letters of writers he ad- 
mires: Conrad, Dickens, Yeats and Joyce among them. 
Where are his two Oscars? Tucked away. 

It isn’t often that the Pollacks manage to schedule a 
weekend in the country. When they can, they pack a duf- 
fel bag with books, wine, and fresh herbs from their 
garden and fly to Utah, where they have camped in} 
borrowed, rented and owned houses for twenty years. 

The mountains of Sundance are as spectacular as any 
landscape in the world: muted or blazing with color de- 
pending on the season, carpeted with wildflowers when 
the ice melts, roaring when the rivers flood or silent under 
a snowfall. From the balcony of the Pollacks’ cabin, be-! 
tween the pines, one catches a glimpse of Mount Timpano- 
gos. On its slopes and in its bowl, the director shot his film 
portraying the life of mountain man Jeremiah Johnson. 


continued on page 196 


ABOVE: Surrounded by aspen and pine trees is the Pollacks’ cabin in Sundance, Utah. BELOW LEFT: The covered walkway, an 
Adirondack design, was Claire Pollack’s solution to “arriving gracefully at the house without crawling through snow.” 


“T was never interested in Western art,” notes 
Sydney Pollack. “But you become involved 
with what's organic to a house, and weigh 
that style against your own.” RIGHT: Many of 
the Western pieces in the living room are by 
local artists. Opposite: The upper window in 
the master bedroom offers a view of Mount 
Timpanogos. Rocker from Lane Furniture. 
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Biddesden House 


The Bryan Guinness Country Estate in Wiltshire 


TEXT BY DESMOND GUINNESS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





“When I go to Biddesden now,” says Des- 
mond Guinness of his father’s estate, “memo- * 
ries of my childhood come flooding back and 
I wonder why the place has such a strange, 
haunting hold over me.” The unknown archi- 
tect who built the residence in 1711 used mil- 
itary trophies and other stone ornaments to 
punctuate the south front’s curved pediment. 








ABOVE: Corridors of yew hedges create natural “rooms” 
in which guests change for a swim in the nearby pool. 





ABOVE: A blind window at the side of the house, painted 
for Bryan Guinness by Dora Carrington, portrays a 
maid in 18th-century costume, a cat and a caged canary. 


BIDDESDEN HOUSE HAS BEEN the home for over half a century 
now of my father, Bryan Guinness, poet, novelist, writer of 
memoirs, plays and children’s stories. He and my mother, 
the former Diana Mitford, bought Biddesden in 1931, the 
year I was born. Although I grew up there with my father 
and stepmother, Elisabeth—a Nelson from Edinburgh and 
Argyll—I have but rarely been back since I was a child, as 
my father’s other house is beside me in Ireland where | 
live. As a result of this long absence on my part, whenever 
I do return Biddesden seems to have shrunk to half its size. 
The front stairs that once seemed so vast are daunting no 
longer; the terraces are easy to ascend—I feel like Gulliver. 

Simplicity is the keynote at Biddesden. When Pauline de 
Rothschild asked my father for his definition of luxury, he 
replied after some thought that it represented to him ev- 
erything he had most disliked in the world. Stories about 
visitors being handed an implement for hoeing the man- 
golds may be apochryphal, but life does revolve around 
the land; the house and the farm are one. 

Biddesden was built by Gen. John Richmond Webb, one 
of Marlborough’s generals, in 1711. Webb came from old 
Wiltshire stock, and purchased the land at Biddesden in 
1692 from the widow of Sir George Browne of Shefferd. 
Webb was wounded at the battle of Malplaquet in 1709, 
and when, as an old man, he would tell the stories of his 
campaigns he would wave his crutch about to add drama. 
He is described in The History of Henry Esmond, Esquire, by 
Thackeray, who was his kinsman in a later generation. 

General Webb’s most spectacular victory, against a nu- 
merically superior French force, was the battle of Wyn- 
endael, which was fought to protect a convoy of munitions 
and provender en route to the allies who were besieg- 
ing Lille. Credit for his victory was given to another in 
a dispatch sent to Queen Anne, causing an uproar from 
the Tories who took the side of General Webb, a dyed-in- 
the-wool Tory himself. 

It was before the war had properly ended that Webb 
started to build his new house at Biddesden. At that time 
the Palladian movement was gaining strength among the 
Whigs, but the Tories were more backward-looking and 
therefore less adventurous in their architectural prefer- 
ences. Indeed, there are features at Biddesden that are dis- 
tinctly retardataire and belong by rights to the previous 
century. The architect or builder was probably a local man 
whose identity has long been forgotten. Whoever he was, 
his inspiration seems to have come from Holland, or from 
the artisan-type buildings so often attributed to Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and so seldom by his hand. 

The front has a curved pediment adorned with military 
trophies. The curved motif is picked up in three circular 
windows above the front door, and in the unusual white 
semicircles above the windows, which make the house 
look as if it is permanently surprised, with raised eye- 
brows. The thick heavy glazing of 1711, with four panes 
across, has been preserved only in the windows surround- 
ing the front door—elsewhere the glazing bars were made 




























































































more delicate, to accord with the dictates of fashion, at 
some time in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
There are several blind windows, probably as much for 
reasons of warmth as for avoiding the window tax. Some 
of these even have paintings in them. 

The east front of Biddesden has window paintings by 
Roland Pym based on Jane Austen characters, such as Mr. 
Darcy, Catherine Morland and Emma. Beside them rises a 
circular crenellated tower, built to house a bell from a 
church destroyed during the siege of Lille. The bell, which 
still tolls, has a gentle ring; an inscription reads: “Gift of 
Ernst Goss to God’s House, 1660.” 

The front hall takes up two stories, and with its black- 
and-white squared floor and oeil-de-boeuf windows is 
both literally and metaphorically the pivot or heart of the 
house. As it faces south, it is bathed in sunshine all day 
long when the weather is fine, and is much used as a 
result. A vast painting by Wootton of General Webb at the 
battle of Wynendael, with smoke and fighting in the back- 
ground, dominates the room. The general is wearing a red 
coat, astride a heavy black charger, and a plan of the field 
of battle lies at his feet. There is a legend that if this picture 
leaves the house, the general and his horse will clatter up 
and down the wooden stairs, making sleep impossible. 
Double doors of oak lead from the hall to the drawing 
room and the dining room, making little dark paneled 
spaces much used by children for their games. 

Two rooms were evidently knocked together to make 
the drawing room, which is exceptionally long—it faces 
west and none of the windows is blind, as they are in the 
dining room. A garden door leads straight onto generous 
green terraces that gradually ascend the slope on this side 
of the house, in a formal layout of a kind that in England 
has generally become no more than a memory. 

At the top of the terrace is the walled garden; a female 
figure in lead by Stephen Tomlin, the husband of Julia 
Strachey, looks down the gentle slope to the south. Open- 
ing off the walled garden at the farthest corner is the 
gazebo, built of local flint, with a green copper dome to 
remind my father of the green domes of Dublin. There 
is a moatlike swimming pool beyond. The gazebo was 
designed by George Kennedy in 1932 and decorated 
with mosaics by Boris Anrep. A mosaic of Bacchus looks 
down from the domed ceiling at other deities—the muses 
Clio, Erato and Thalia. Incidentally, one of the heads in the 
entrance to the National Gallery, where Anrep’s mosaics 
grace the floor, is of my mother. 

There is an unreality about the place that seems to inten- 
sify the beauty of all that dwells therein. Box, yew, cedar, 
beech and oak are to be found elsewhere, so it is strange 
that these commonplace trees look so magical at Bid- 
desden, as if they were especially created for it. Perhaps 
it is the soft accompaniment of the cooing pigeons that 
lends them a dreamlike quality. Roses and other flowers, 
natural and friendly, have been carefully nurtured to cre- 
ate an effect of untamed beauty all around. An overgrown 





top: The drawing room, with its bolection molding, 
boxed timber cornices and beech floor, shows 17th-cen- 
tury architectural influences. Originally two rooms, it ' 
looks out toward the walled garden and sweeping lawns.- 


ABOVE: “Luckily,” says Desmond Guinness, “although 


Biddesden has passed through many hands, successive 
owners have evidently appreciated it, and the house 
has never been significantly altered or ‘improved.’ A 
barley molif is woven into the dining room chair fabric 
and a 1930s rug, in allusion to the family breweries. 
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“The whole essence of the house,” notes Desmond 
Guinness, “lies in its simplicity.” The Feather Room, 
“the best bedroom in the house,” is embellished with 
furniture displaying the Prince of Wales’s plume motif. 


When Pauline de Rothschild asked my father for his 
definition of luxury, he replied that it represented to him 
everything he most disliked in the world. 





garden is the most difficult of all to keep. At Biddesden a 
profusion of old-fashioned roses mingles with honey- 
suckle and vine, the whole ensemble tended with loving 
care by my stepmother. The stone steps of the terraces are 
her rock garden, and down them spills a blue cascade of 
miniature campanulas. 

The house is built of a faded brick, with blue “burnt” 
headers to add variety to the walls. On a fine day, the 
combination of a cloudless sky with the soft red brick and 
the dark leaves of the magnolia, with its heavy white flow- 
ers, is one that creates a lasting impression of beauty. 


Stories about visitors being | 
handed an implement for hoeing the | 


mangolds may be apochryphal, but 
life does revolve around the land. | 








A head of Bacchus, a mosaic by National Gallery artist 
Boris Anrep, decorates the ceiling of the garden gazebo. 


Thalia, the muse of comedy, commands a niche in the 
mosaic-filled rotunda of the gazebo. It was built in 1932. 


opposite: “Life is well ordered and peaceful at Bid- 
desden,” observes Desmond Guinness. “It is a large 
family house at heart.” Mirabel Guinness (Mrs. Thomas 
Helm), the youngest daughter of Bryan Guinness, stands 
near the stables and dovecote with an Arabian stallion, 
one of many bred at the family farm, the Biddesden Stud. 


Bryan Guinness sits in the garden and shares a story 
with his three-year-old granddaughter, Kate Guinness. 


The stone structure was given a copper top “to remind 
my father of the green domes of his native Dublin.” 
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“The multilevel house seems to cascade down to the shore,” says 
PENA e meee Re ma eoe MTom em hme 4 a aa 
residence, designed by architect Ernie Vasquez. The terrace, featur- 
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The View from Villa Marbella 


Se Pacific Tones for a Southern California Beach House 
ie BS : Pei ; a e 
a INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


FOR THE BALDWINS, the challenge was 
twofold: how best to exploit a Laguna 
Beach site that steps steeply down to 
the shore, and how to create a house 
that would be equally appropriate for 
intimate family gatherings, beach 
parties and elegant soirées. It took 
five years to design, construct and 
furnish the house, but it was worth 
the wait. “We think of it as Camelot,” 
says Deeann Baldwin. 

Alfred and Deeann Baldwin share 
the house with their two teenagers 
and two grown sons. The whole 
family is actively involved with the 
great outdoors, so their beach house 
had to be just what the name im- 
plies: a place to surf and swim, and 
to welcome like-minded neighbors 
and friends. Architect Ernie Vasquez, 
of McLarand, Vasquez, designed an 
airy, multilevel house—a stack of 
planes that seems to float between sea 
and sky. “When I look out from the 
breakfast table,” says Mrs. Baldwin, 
“T can fantasize that I’m on the rear 
deck of a cruise ship.” 

Glass doors and electrically pow- 
ered skylights bring sunshine and the 
music of the surf to every part of the 
house. Full-size palms flourish in the 
stepped-down entrance court and at 
the core of the house. And the design 
is intensely practical. A layer of living 


space separates the children’s bed- 


rooms and game room from the mas- 
ter bedroom and office upstairs, 
giving privacy to both. The cabana 
level, nearest the beach, is one large 
room with sliding glass doors that 
open to sea breezes. The approach to 
the house is dramatic, even if one en- 
ters from the garage, where a glass- 
enclosed bridge leads straight to the 
master bedroom. “I’ve never quite 
understood,” remarks Al Baldwin, 
“why you should have to come into 


“We wanted a place that people could walk 
into and feel completely at home, whether 
they were wearing a tuxedo or shorts,” says 
Al Baldwin. Cisitlia, a 1986 bronze and nickel 
chrome construction by Lynda Benglis, hangs 
above the living area fireplace. Handwoven 
fabric, leather pillows, goatskin tabletop, and 
wool carpeting throughout from J. Robert Scott. 




























































































ABOVE: ““There’s an element of chance in finding the right artworks,” says Al Baldwin, whose 
office features a Remington bronze and an antique rifle collection. Pre-Columbian vessels and a 
textured gourd-and-basket construction counterpoint the sleek leather and stainless-steel desk. 


a house through the laundry room!” 

All of this was a challenge to the 
creative ingenuity of designer Sally 
Sirkin Lewis. “I came in late, after the 
sudden death of Jerry Jerome, the de- 
signer the Baldwins had first chosen. 
And I thought: What can I do with 
such an assertive house, with its 
eclectic architecture and expanses of 
teak framing, and with such intense 
natural colors—the sea so blue and 
the palms so green?” Fortunately, she 
established an immediate rapport 
with her clients and found they both 
wanted a sense of harmony and re- 
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straint. “As you walk in, you look 
straight through the house to the 
ocean,” says Lewis. “There’s nothing 
to interrupt that view, and there 
shouldn’t be.” 

The fabrics and floor coverings 
Lewis selected had to be durable to 
withstand the sun, salt air and jaunts 
to and from the beach. Natural colors 
and finishes would serve as a foil to 
the brilliance of sky, ocean and fo- 


liage. A few unifying shapes and ma- 
terials would be used throughout. 
And everything had to be free-flow- 
ing and flexible, to make the house 
both intimate and commodious. 

Echoed by the high polish of gran- 
ite countertops, the most heavily 
trafficked areas were paved with Ari- 
zona sandstone. Securing a consistent 
light tone required repeated visits to 
the quarry, for most sandstone is 
more somber in hue. Lewis custom- 
designed nearly all the furniture, 
using teak and white canvas for the 
outdoors, stainless steel and nubby 
handwoven cottons within. Because 
there was already so much teak, shé 
decided to use no other wood. Al 
Baldwin found a veteran craftsman 
to hand-laminate the stair rail that 
winds down through the house. And 
finely polished teak sets off his office, 
with its treasured collection of West! 
ern and pre-Columbian artifacts. 

Lewis insisted that the sofas be 
armless—“less buttoned-up in feel- 
ing, and the big soft cushions do the 
job just as well.” The Baldwins fig- 
ured that the best place to get to- 
gether as a family was around the 
entertainment center, so at the heart 
of the living area there is a semicir- 
cular sofa that comfortably seats ten, 
with a console that controls video 
projection, music and lighting. 

Lewis ensured further flexibility 
by mounting stone tables and other 
heavy furniture on casters so that 
they can be rolled back to make room 
for a party. The dining table, ele-- 
gantly covered in lacquered goatskin 
parchment, is extendable and rests on 
a recessed stainless-steel base. Steel- 
framed dining chairs do double duty 
as armchairs. 

An eclectic collection of art and ar- 
tifacts gives the house its special dis- 
tinction. Largest and most striking is 
a multimedia work that Al Baldwin 
likens to “a view of the Southwest 
from outer space.” Like a satellite 
photo, it’s divided into squares, and 


opposite: Children at Play, a 1965 acrylic-on-wood wall relief by Richard Tuttle, hangs in the 
dining area, Lewis designed the stainless-steel-framed chairs and the goatskin table, which is set 
with Tiffany’s crystal wine goblets and Christofle flatware. Lacquered planter from J. Robert Scott. 
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“For me, the clients’ lifestyle is the key factor,” says Lewis. “Once I know that, I start getting mental 
pictures of what to do.”” A Lewis-designed banquette and a bronze figure by Laura Lee Stay 
dominate a small sitting area in the master suite. Above is an electrically powered skylight. 

















each contains evocative fragments 
of nature: earth, leaves, tiny picto- 
graphs. Echoing its colors and texture 
is one of several amphorae on display 
_ throughout the house: ancient ves- 


sels, still encrusted with marine or- Natural colors and 


ganisms, that have been recovered finishes would serve as a foil to the 
from the ocean floor. 

The Baldwins, like their designer, brilliance of sky, ocean and foliage. A 
are drawn to art in all its rich di- aa : 
versity. A Remington bronze shares few unifying shapes and materials 
space with an equally expressive would be used throughout 


piece by a contemporary Western 
sculptor; an Indian scalp-lock war 
shirt is placed near a collection of 
modern masks. Abstract and figura- 


tive works happily coexist with me- , 

f 1 Ah Id A small bronze mask by Robert Courtright; Slender Vessel, 1985, a wood and patinated steel sculp- 
mentos of travel around the worla— ture by Peter Charles; and Arc, 1985-86, a bronze by Bruno Romeda, are displayed in the master 
all deployed with unerring skill.0 bedroom. A circular Byzantine plaque from the sixth century is framed in the archway beyond. 























































Opposite: Mark Kloth’s 1985 sculpture Eyes Aglow stands between a 
tropical aquarium and picture windows in the living area, where a 
soaring, sharply angled ceiling typifies what. Lewis calls “the strong 
character of the house.”” On the low table is a terra-cotta horseman from 
Nigeria. Above: The terrace off the living area offers views of a secluded 
cove and the Pacific. Teak chairs with oversize cushions, J. Robert Scott. 


Full-size palms flourish in 
the stepped-down entrance court 
and at the core of the house. 








Att: 


° J opposite: Sketchbook, Etudes pour “Les Saltim- 
rti S t S eG EC O O S banques,” Pablo Picasso, 1905. Watercolor, ink, 
crayon and wash on paper; page size: 57/10” 


x 3%o”. Twenty-nine studies for the Sal- 

5 ; ; 7 timbanques series commemorate Picasso's fas- 
Glimpsing the Private World of Image MViaking cination with the various circus characters — 

that dominated his Rose Period work, be- 

tween 1905 and 1907. From the collection of 

TEXT BY ROBERT ROSENBLUM e Marina Picasso. Galerie Jan Krugier, Geneva. ' 


IN THE LATE TWENTIETH CENTURY, nothing could be more 
public than paintings by famous artists. Even when not 
hanging permanently before crowds at the Louvre or cir- 
cling our planet on exhibition itineraries from Tokyo to 
Madrid, such pictures continue to exist in countless re- 
productions that offer vivid facsimiles we can all carry 
around in our image banks. But even for the ultra- 
famous—artists who, like Turner and Picasso, are now 
housed in exclusive but public shrines in London and 
Paris—there are more secret worlds of image making that 
have a built-in inaccessibility: their sketchbooks. 

By their very nature, sketchbooks hide from public 
view, and when that privacy is violated, they resist. For 
one thing, they are difficult to display to museumgoers in 
vitrines. (How many pages can be shown at a time without 
dismembering the entire sketchbook? How does one show 
a page with drawings on both sides?) And for another, 
they are difficult to reproduce. (Nothing less than a 
complete facsimile will cover the subject adequately.) In 
short, such sketchbooks are the artist’s equivalent of the 
most intimate diaries. 

Some, of course, may be legendary in their magnitude, 
like Leonardo daVinci’s notebooks, whose awesome range, 
from astronomy and anatomy to the philosophy and tech- 
niques of painting, mirrored his encyclopedic genius; 
and others, like those of Jacopo Bellini, with their fully 
worked-out compositions, may even have eclipsed in fame 
and beauty the artist’s own paintings. But generally, art- 
ists’ sketchbooks provide a more partial and casual aspect 
of their work. 

They may reveal, like the bound pages David filled 

































































RIGHT: Sketchbook, L’Illusionniste, Edouard 
Vuillard, 1922. Pencil and pastel on paper; 
page size: 8%’ x 4%’. Enchanted by Sacha 
Guitry’s comedy L‘Illusionniste, Vuillard re- 
corded his impressions of the play on 19 sep- 
arate sheets known to date. Sketches of the 
performers include Yvonne Printemps, the 
playwright’s wife, in the role of Miss Hopkins 
(shown here) and Guitry himself as the illu- 
sionist. Jean-Claude Bellier Inc., New York. 
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when he was a Prix de Rome student eager to educate 


himself in the classics, a dutiful documentation of the ven- ee ye jeatlae {2 ; oo os. ; 
erable art and landscape of Rome; or they may be charged, eye Oe 
like many of Géricault’s sketchbook pages, with lightning Sue bbembi eoor— oe ‘i 


flashes of inspiration, as yet unrefined; or they may even 
offer laundry-list jottings mixed among drawings and 
watercolors that recall an address or an appointment 
—clues which, for the right scholar, might suddenly illu- 
minate a blurry date or personal connection in the artist’s 
biography. But in all cases, these sketchbooks make us feel, 
when we are privileged to glimpse them, that we have 
become voyeurs, looking over the artist’s shoulder and 
sharing an experience that he might want to reject entirely 
or, perhaps, to ponder for months and years before letting 
it out for the world to see. 

But of course fame contradicts privacy, and just as liter- 
ary scholars might dig up and publish notebooks by 
Henry James or a cache of heartbreakingly personal letters 
by Virginia Woolf, so too have art researchers sought out 
the visual raw material of artists’ sketchbooks that can 
tell us how, on a minute-to-minute or hour-to-hour basis, 
great artists have responded in images—and at times in 
words—to the flood of experience they might eventually 
transform to oil on canvas. 

Sometimes those experiences took the form of an ad- 
venturous travelogue, as in the case of Britain’s greatest 
Romantic landscape painter, Turner—a Byronic voyager 
whose many sketchbooks offer breathless, on-the-spot 
records of nature’s most spectacular faces, confronted all 
over the map of Europe, from the fogs of Scotland to the 
Alpine peaks of Switzerland to the watery fantasies of 
Venice. Crossing the English Channel again and again, 
from 1802 to 1845, Turner would even record these mari- 
time journeys in a personal stenography of watercolor that 
could capture with heated hues and raggedly impulsive 
brushwork the blaze of sun against clouds and sea, a mol- 
ten mirage that would pinpoint the primary stuff from 
which he would orchestrate his epic oils. 

For other artists, sketchbooks could record not privi- 
leged glimpses of cosmic splendor seized by a wide-eyed 
tourist, but vignettes of humdrum fact that might easily 
elude the ordinary spectator. Of such types, Degas was a 
master, and his sketchbooks compile an anthology of hu- 
man motion. We may find everything from the bend of a 
shoulder or elbow participating in the dreary repetition of 
some physical chore, whether ironing or practicing for 
classical ballet, to the strain of a mouth opened in song or 
shout, to the reach of a little boy’s arm extended toward an 
apple in a tree. In seeing such pages, we realize that the 
casual, peephole intimacy of Degas’s vision, distilled in his 
paintings to images of frozen spontaneity, was thoroughly 
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rop: Sketchbook, Edgar Degas, 1877. Pencil on paper; page size: 994” x 13’. Writers and artists, Degas among them, gathered each Thurs- 
day evening in the Paris home of playwright Ludovic Halévy. Among 36 drawings are scenes depicting this weekly ritual and a variety 
of other sketches, including one of composer Ernest Reyer in the company of four laundresses. Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York. 
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ABOVE: The Channel Sketchbook, Joseph Mallord William Turner, circa 1845. Watercolor and pencil on paper; page size: 3%” x 612”. 
Seventy-four tiny watercolors and 26 pencil sketches explore the effects of sun and clouds on sea and sand, and comprise one of four 
known sketchbooks outside the 292 that are part of the Turner Bequest in London. Albany Gallery and David Ker Fine Art, London. 
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grounded in the master’s sketchbook pages, where 
cropped images of audacious candor are first explored. 

Exploratory, too, in the domain of things seen but sel- 
dom recorded, are the sketchbook drawings of Vuillard, 
who, like Degas, was a master at catching off-base the most 
fleeting glimmers of life’s most uneventful bits and turn- 
ing them into moments of totally unexpected magic. A 
specialist in visual camouflage, Vuillard, in his oil paint- 
ings, could metamorphose the corner of a domestic inte- 
rior, with its wallpaper, upholstery and quietly pre- 
occupied residents, into a vibrantly fused fabric of 
softly mottled pigments, the painted equivalent of the fin- 
est tweeds. And in his sketchbooks, too, the foundations of 
this transformation of routine living into the surface pat- 
terns of art are everywhere visible. Throughout the pages, 
Vuillard mirrors the mundane facts of figures at home or 
at work in Parisian interiors, blurring them into woven 
screens of penciled hatchings that—at first almost illeg- 
ible—soon reveal with an almost Proustian recall the mys- 
terious drama of the ordinary. 

Predictably, the king of artists’ sketchbooks is the king 
of twentieth-century art, Picasso. Only recently, after the 
legal embroilments that followed his death, hundreds of 
Picasso sketchbooks have turned up to chronicle the mas- 
ter from his teenage years in La Coruna and Barcelona 
to his reclusive last decades on the Cote d’Azur. And 
within this posthumous avalanche there is everything: 
sentimental photographs, lists of pigments to be bought, 
reminders of luncheon dates alongside preparatory stud- 
ies—some rapidly scribbled, some precisely detailed—for 
many of his masterpieces, including the Family of 
Saltimbanques and his late variations on Manet’s Déjeuner 
sur l'Herbe. In short, there is enough here to rewrite drasti- 
cally the story of both his life and art. Throughout the 
sketchbooks, Picasso’s universal cast of characters wan- 
ders—waiting, it would seem, for the great director to as- 
sign roles. Suddenly we recognize how this or that figure, 
culled from an encounter with a friend or a mistress or 
another work of art, will be transformed by the wand of 
Picasso the magician into epoch-making paintings. 

To peek backstage in these closed and perforated pages 
is to experience the thrill of how an artist’s private life 
enters the domain of public art and to understand, at its 
most intense, the kinds of drama that can be concealed in 
an artist’s sketchbook. 0 





Sketchbook, Maurice Prendergast, circa 1918. 
Watercolor, pencil and crayon on paper; page 
size: 8” x 5”. Glimpses of the artist’s beloved 
New England appear among 118 studies in 
the only known Prendergast sketchbook still 
privately held. The artist commonly inscribed 
his sketchbooks with color notes, philo- 
sophical speculations, quotes from books 
and drafts of letters that reveal the private 
Prendergast. Spanierman Gallery, New York. 
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Profiles: 
John Dobkin and 
Inmaculada de Habsburgo 





TO PARAPHRASE Oscar Wilde’s Lady 
Bracknell: “For a couple to rejuvenate 
one institution is understandable; to 
rejuvenate two seems downright im- 
possible.” And yet that is precisely 
what John Dobkin and his wife, 
Inmaculada de Habsburgo-Lorena, 
have done: he as director of the ven- 
erable National Academy of Design; 
she as president of the Spanish Insti- 
tute. Each has within a short time 
infused new vitality, purpose and 
distinction to an institution that had 
lost its sense of vocation, to put it 
_ mildly. Asa result, both academy and 
institute are considered among the 


aa 
Sate 


fairest ornaments of Manhattan’s cul- 
tural landscape, and the Dobkins 
among the brightest stars in a firma- 
ment not lacking in blazing nebulas. 

Dobkin, a plainspoken, elegant 
Yankee with a penchant for steering 
his rickety bicycle through the city’s 
horrendous traffic, arrived at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1978 af- 
ter stints at the Smithsonian and the 
Cooper-Hewitt. The National Acad- 
emy had been founded in 1825 to 
promote the proficiency and excel- 
lence of American art. For much of 
the next century or so, while it wan- 
dered the length and breadth of Man- 
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“Because our lives are so intense, our visits to 
Austria each year are very important,” says 
John Dobkin, director of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. INSET: His wife, Inmaculada 
de Habsburgo-Lorena, is president and direc- 
tor of the Spanish Institute in Manhattan. 
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TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN; AUSTRIA 
AND JOHN DOMINIS, NEW YORK 





















































hattan in search of a permanent 
home (finally coming to rest on Fifth 
Avenue in 1940), its art school and 
annual exhibition of members’ work 
placed it at the heart of the nation’s 
artistic enterprise. Inevitably, as hap- 
pens in time to all academies, up- 
heavals in the trends of American art 
pushed it, for all the excellence of its 
school, to the margin. 

Dobkin arrived with carte blanche. 
He saw at once, he says, “that we 
could do things the others couldn't.” 
What also attracted him was the acad- 
emy’s involvement with its flourish- 
ing art school around the corner. 
Here was an opportunity granted 
few museum directors: a daily pro- 
fessional encounter with art being 
made. He would be spared the ac- 
quisitions rat race and the chase 
after blockbuster exhibitions, and he 
would be given the chance to recruit 
new, lively board members. It was, 
Dobkin makes clear, a job long on 
opportunity and short on genuflection. 

A lanky man who favors bow ties 
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“When I came to the academy, it had lost its sense of identity,” says Dobkin. “In trying to 
rectify that, I chose to revive its historic tradition rather than appeal to an eighties sensi- 
bility.” above: Dobkin in an exhibition room at the academy’s Fifth Avenue headquarters. 
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ABOVE: Dobkin (center) at a meeting of the academy’s museum board, which meets “to 
advise the academy on acquisitions, programs and other matters.” The board, created 
by Dobkin seven years ago, is composed of collectors, art historians and other specialists. 








ABOVE: Inmaculada de Habsburgo in the Carlos IV salon of the Spanish Institute, where 


many receptions take place. “We hold all kinds of exhibitions as well as recitals, lectures 
and conferences to address the issues and international profile of Spain today, 


” 


she says. 





ABOVE: Inmaculada de Habsburgo at a symposium with Ambassador Manuel Sassot, left, 
consul general of Spain. “We work with the consulate to inform Americans about Spain,” 
she says. “It is a country full of vitality, and there isn’t great familiarity with it here.” 





and vivid socks (purchased, he says, 
from an ecclesiastical hosier in 
Rome), Dobkin rolled up his sleeves. 
Today, as he approaches the tenth 
anniversary of his incumbency, the 
verdict is in: The National Academy 
is the liveliest spot in town. Able to 
mount exhibitions of a singular origi- 
nality, refinement and accessibility— 
matched only in the city by the Mor- 
gan Library and the Frick Collec- 
tion—the academy has become a 
place for the eye to reach and the 
mind to stretch without the atmo- 
sphere of a hockey match. An invigo- 
rated board has helped with guidance 
and capital; the building glows; the 
matchlessly selective collection of 
American masterpieces is resplen- 
dent; the art school thrives. 

During all this time, his spouse has 
hardly been idle. Born in Barcelona, 
raised there and, from age fourteen, 
in the United States, Inmaculada 
de Habsburgo combined motherhood 
with a succession of academic jobs 
until called (in the best sense of the 















































rop: “Students here are on the atelier system, with an emphasis on 
life drawing,” says Dobkin of the academy’s School of Fine Arts. 
“Tf an artist can master the human form, he can do anything.” 
ABOVE: Dobkin with, from left, Mrs. Dave Williams; Inmaculada 
de Habsburgo; and Lee Radziwill, at a board dinner hosted by 
Dave Williams, chairman of the academy’s executive committee. 


word) to the Spanish Institute in 1981. 

This private institute was founded 
in 1954 to function as the principal 
cultural link between Spain and the 
United States, a mission that by its 
very terms calls for an Inmaculada de 
Habsburgo, in whom Spanish nobil- 
ity mingles with an acute, enthu- 


siastic sense of America. Like her 


husband, Inmaculada carries a full 
agenda of responsibilities, ranging 
from the scholarly to the ceremonial. 
There are exhibitions to be planned, 
cultural exchanges to be orchestrated, 
donors to be wooed, new friends to 
be made for Spain and old friends to 
be greeted. Especially close to her 
heart these days is a project in her 


rop: Inmaculada de Habsburgo introduces Isabel Preysler to Angela 
Giral at the institute’s exhibition “Children’s Drawings of the 
Spanish Civil War.” Above: “We organize a gala every year to honor 
one person from the U.S. and one from Spain,” says de Habsburgo, 
with Baron and Baroness Thyssen-Bornemisza. At right, the duke 
and duchess of Badajoz; she is a sister of King Juan Carlos of Spain. 


native Barcelona: a citywide program 


to create or renew public spaces,- 


some with large-scale outdoor sculp- 
ture by contemporary artists. 

With all this to do, plus three 
children from eighteen years of 
marriage, the Dobkins’ continuing 
energy seems remarkable. The social 
demands made on anyone on the 














“In Austria we have time to catch up, walk in the woods and 
discover new things,” says Inmaculada de Habsburgo. Top AND 
RIGHT: A bedroom window and traditional porch of their house 
near Vienna, a Habsburg family hunting lodge. aBove: Austria is 
an “instant decompression chamber,” says Dobkin, picnicking 
with his wife and sons (from left: Antonio, Leopoldo and Carlos). 


leading wave of New York’s indefati- 
.gable cultural ferment can be daunt- 
ing. The Dobkins see their fair share 
of the most coveted tables and draw- 
ing rooms in Manhattan. Still, they 
keep weekends for themselves and 
their sons—savoring the less grandi- 
ose pleasures of the city: taking in a 
movie, playing ball in the park. The 


infused new vital- 


Each has 


ity, purpose and 
distinction to 
an institution. 





weekend rush to the countryside is 
emphatically not for them. 

Each summer they retreat to Aus- 
tria, to a converted hunting lodge 
south of Vienna in the foothills of 
the Alps—an estate inherited by 
Inmaculada. There, in the clear 
mountain air, amid Biedermeier fur- 
nishings and family treasures, energy 


“What we've tried to do ourselves and impart to our children is 
the ability to create out of one’s own life what is really important, 
even if it means forsaking what seems to be the fashion of the mo- 
ment,” says Dobkin. “There is no reason to follow trends when you 
have your own strong beliefs. Our children, our jobs, our ideals 
and a certain seriousness of purpose are what is of value to us.” 


is renewed. Characteristically, how- 
ever, John Dobkin throws himself 
into the estate’s forestry operations 
with an intensity that belies the no- 
tion that this is a vacation. On the 
other hand, when one’s lifework is as 
stimulating and satisfying as the Dob- 
kins’ is, the distinction between work 
and play becomes almost invisible. 



































OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: The gardens of Val Verde, 
the Montecito estate of Dr. and Mrs. Warren : 


; R. Austin, echo architect Bertram Goodhue’s 
‘ da d e \ / | d affinity for the Mediterranean style. Below 
r ens e er e the columns and balustrades of the villa he 


designed in the late 19th century, a brick path 


rs . ; ; leads to an arched gateway and the “secret 
Hidden Beauty In the Montecito Hills forest,” a favorite place for contemplation. 
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Ardent theater supporters, the Austins have 
been involved with such memorable events 
as Hamlet, starring Dame Judith Anderson 


BELOW: Squared columns delineate the sun- 
washed area where reflecting pools flank a 
Narrow “islands” planted 
with low flower beds alternating with shaped 


swimming pool 


Valencia orange trees are set between the pools 
to foster the illusion of floating gardens 


TEXT BY JAMES D. HOUSTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


THE WEST COAST of the United States 
would seem, by definition, to be fac- 
ing, west. But there are a few stretches 
that happen to look due south. The 
longest of these begins at Point Con- 
ception, where the Pacific shoreline 
makes its dramatic bend inward and 
eastward. Inside this bend the coastal 
waters are suddenly warmer than 
anywhere farther north. The air is 
softer. Exotic plants thrive, and the 
nearest mountain slopes resemble 
those of Mexico. Where stone shows 
through the brushy cover, it has the 
color of bright sand. 

Here, in a landscape reminiscent of 
the Mediterranean world they had 
left behind, the early Spanish padres 
established one of the larger and 
more substantial of their twenty-one 


communities, Mission Santa Barbara, 
known for its unique Greco-Roman 
facade and still called “Queen of the 
Missions.” Thanks to a benign cli- 
mate and the protection of the Santa 
Ynez range to the north, the Span- 
iards and later settlers found this 
region to be a gardener’s paradise, 
hospitable to a surprising variety of 
plants and trees. 

It was a place where tropical flow 
ers and evergreens grew side by side. 
It was also a place in which to dream 
elaborate dreams. Something about 
the location—perhaps the long balmy 
twilights—stirred romantic visions. 
Around the turn of the century, as 
the Mediterranean Revival got under 
way, some spectacular gardens began 
to appear along this same stretch of} 
south-facing coastline. Among the 
most famous, in a creek-laced valley 
called Montecito, was Val Verde, 4 
private estate that stands today as a 
horticultural showplace and a monu- 
ment to an era. 

The two-story tile-roofed house 
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was patterned after a Roman villa. 
Designed by Bertram Goodhue and 
positioned on the brow of a low hill, 
it looks out upon descending terraces, 
sculptured hedges, lawns, statuary 
and reflecting pools. At the upper 
level a brick promenade lined with 
squared columns extends in both di- 
rections from the main porch. The 
columns don’t support a roof; they 
are there to please the eye and rear- 
range the light. In the morning sun 
they send shadow stripes across the 
bricks, accenting the quiet elegance 
that pervades these grounds. 

The villa is surrounded by an im- 
pressive variety of native and im- 
ported trees—live oak, royal palm, 
eucalyptus, sycamore, olive, Monte- 
rey cypress, Moreton Bay fig. Beyond 
the formal gardens of Val Verde’s 
seventeen acres there is still the feel of 
wild country. Under venerable trees, 
shaded paths give way to ivy-covered 
slopes and broad beds of nasturtiums. 
Blue lilies of the Nile rise from one 
bank of Cold Spring Creek, which 


In a sequestered setting reaffirming the architect’s Mediterranean 
mood, Greek and Roman artifacts are set into stone walls to which 
Algerian ivy clings. A massive oak, right, and olive trees beyond the 
wall offer shade and seclusion. All of the paths converge at this point. 


cuts through the property, in view of 
terraces, columns and the long balus- 
trade. In the winter months, if there 
are heavy rains, the sound of boul- 
ders tumbling through the canyon 
reverberates like thunder. 

For over thirty years the estate has 
been owned by Dr. and Mrs. Warren R. 
Austin, longtime supporters of the- 
atrical events, both local and national. 
The first owner, Henry Dater, who 
began laying out the estate in the late 
nineteenth century, named it Dias 
Felices (Happy Days). The architect, 
Bertram Goodhue, as primary de- 
signer for the richly Hispanic 1915 
Panama-California Exposition, was 
subsequently instrumental in launch- 
ing the Spanish Colonial Revival in 
southern California. Ten years later 
he was responsible for another influ- 
ential project, the Egyptian-flavored, 
pyramid-topped Los Angeles Central 
Library. In Montecito he designed 
four buildings in all, including his 
own house. 

At Dias Felices, Goodhue worked 
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The courtyard fountain is a replica of the one 
that stands at the top of the Spanish Steps in 
Rome. A gnarled oak branch arches overhead 
and potted Ficus benjamina trees stand beside 
the doorway through which visitors get 
their first glimpse of the garden beyond. 


A flourish of roses rising to roof level of the guest wing recalls an 
English cottage garden. Because the Austins’ British friends often stay 
there, the wing has been dubbed the London Flat. Honeysuckle and 
trumpet vines spill over roof and walls. Roses give year-round bloom. 
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closely with Pasadena landscape ar- 
chitect Charles Gibbs Adams. The 
gardens were altered and amplified 
in 1925, when the estate changed 
hands and acquired the name Val 
Verde. The second owner, Charles 
H. Ludington, brought in Lockwood 
de Forest, a brilliant local landscape 
designer known for his flair and 
sense of adventure. 

Today the grounds they developed 
are full of surprises large and small, 
tied together and linked to the house 
by a system of brick paths and stair- 
ways. The cutting garden, for in- 
stance, ablaze with roses, is bordered 
and half concealed by olive trees. On 
the south side of the house, the swim- 
ming pool is paralleled by two nar- 
row reflecting pools. Since all three 
are the same sky blue, the divider 
strips look unanchored, and shaped 
Valencia orange trees planted be- 
tween the pools appear to be rooted 
in gardens floating on the water. The 
terraces beyond are lined with Japa- 
nese boxwood kept so immaculately 
squared it runs straight and true for a 
hundred yards. Below is a lily pond 
with fountains that geyser up like 
symmetrical trees of mist. 

In the midst of fountains and float- 
ing gardens, Val Verde seems a place 
apart, in a tree-enclosed world of its 
own. When the fountains are silent, 
there is no sound but the song of 
birds and the distant gurgling of 
Cold Spring Creek, which trickles 
down from higher ground. Above 
the tallest palms, sycamores and 
cypresses, the nearby mountain 
ridges are set against the sky. From 
the balustrade they too appear de- 
tached, as if rising from an island 
somewhere in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
Mysterious and serene, they are the 
perfect backdrop for this classic villa 
on the California coast. 





Below the house, fountain jets spring sky- 
ward from the lily pond. At the far end, a 
shaggy Monterey cypress accents the com- 
bination of formal and informal landscape 
design, a testimonial to the diverse talents 


of Bertram Goodhue, Charles Gibbs Adams 
and Lockwood de Forest over the years 













































































“What we do is highly styled,” says Lynn Jacobson of the Manhattan apartment she and Richard 
Ohrbach designed. At the entrance, lacquer, chrome and marble are a prologue to the drama. 


Qualities of Light 


Dramatic Effects High Above New York 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD OHRBACH, ASID, AND LYNN JACOBSON, ASID 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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WHAT SO STRUCK designers Richard 
Ohrbach and Lynn Jacobson at the 
outset of their assignment was the 
light that poured into their clients’ 
New York apartment. Before starting 
to furnish it, they would visit the 
apartment at different times of the 
day and evening, sit on the hard 
floors with their backs to the empty 
walls, and study the light. ; 

“We were mesmerized,” Ohrbach 
recalls. “There was every hue of the 
warm palette, from the clear white 
of morning to the golden amber of 
afternoon, to peach tones, and then a 
deep mauve as evening progressed.” 

The apartment itself is modest in 
scale; it has a living room with dining } 
area, a kitchen, a study and a master | 
bedroom. But it is in Trump Tower : 


and soars high above the very heart , | 


of midtown Manhattan. And _ that, 
means living there is a continuous ° 
visual feast perhaps unsurpassed in 
any metropolis on any continent. 

The living room alone gives onto | 
three views. To the north, past the — 
handsome crown of the Sherry-Neth- 
erland Hotel, is Central Park. To the 
west are the ascendant towers of mid- 
town. To the south is the Empire 
State Building and beyond that the 
towers of the World Trade Center. 

As is so often the case, the apart- 
ment’s finest attributes also posed 
profound dilemmas—because the cli- 
ents, a businessman and his wife, 
sought an equally stunning design 
scheme. “I'll be so unhappy if people 
come in and say, ‘Oh, what a great 
view, ” the wife told Ohrbach and 
Jacobson when they began their 
work. “I want people to say, ‘What a 
great apartment!’ ” 

That required a bold solution. But 
then the designs of Ohrbach and 
Jacobson—known largely for their 
work on behalf of such entertainers — 
as Liza Minnelli and Diahann Car- | 
roll—have always shown a distinctly 
theatrical flair. Indeed, boldness— | 
and a polish and sheen that can some-- 
times approach the slick—is their 
signature. Says Ohrbach: “Interior 
design is setting a stage.” 

Because the city’s skyline offers 
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such a striking contrast between day 
and night, the designers had to pro- 
duce a scheme that could play two 
roles. While the sun is up, the apart- 
ment accommodates nature. “We use 
sunlight to paint the space with color 
during the day,” says Ohrbach. Night 
is another story. Then the Ohrbach/ 
Jacobson creation comes into its own 
in striking ways. 

To contend with the brilliant noc- 
turnal glitter of the skyscrapers that 
surround the apartment, the design- 


ers have indeed set a stage. And they 


have done it with that most funda- 


“We approach each project as we would a 
canvas,” says Ohrbach. RIGHT: Chaises from 
Pace offer a view of Central Park. BELOW: ° 

living room features contemporary paint- 
ings and bright sculptural pieces. Upholstery 
fabric, Kirk-Brummel; carpet, Edward Fields. 
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mental piece of theater equipment: 
lighting. “We've always felt that the 
most important element of a success- 
ful space is having it beautifully 
lit,” notes Jacobson. 

In the Trump Tower apartment, 
lacquered moldings circumscribe 
both the living room and study. The 
moldings hold lighting tracks from 
which are suspended low-voltage ro- 
tating spotlights. 

The lights—left exposed to make a 
technological statement—each use 
different-colored gels. Shades of yel- 
low, pink, blue and purple predomi- 
nate in the living room, where lights 
are positioned to illuminate not only 
paintings and reading areas but all 
strategically placed objects—“wher- 
ever you need that shot of magic,” 
says Ohrbach. 

Because the clients were initially 
hesitant about decorative lighting, 
the designers started out with only 


six spotlights in the living room. 


Now there are over twenty. “We do 
just a few at first, and then our clients 
always want more,” Ohrbach says. 

To counter the sometimes alienat- 
ing sharpness that high-tech fixtures, 
floor-to-ceiling windows and highly 
focused lighting can create, Ohrbach 
and Jacobson tried to soften the main 
room. It is, to begin with, rendered 
entirely in shades of pink, the favor- 
ite color of the clients. The sofas and 
chairs were designed to be large and 
yielding, and pillows fabricated from 
delicately patterned antique kimonos 
have been placed on the sofas. 

The main room presented several 
design challenges. Narrow in the 
middle, with no natural zones that 
provided for comfortable furniture 
groupings, it seemed difficult for 
Ohrbach and Jacobson to lay out. The 
building’s architect originally in- 
tended the dining table to be placed 
near the northern windows; a door 
from the kitchen opened onto that 


area. The designers sealed off the 
door and moved the table to the 
southern end of the room, which 
they believe provides a more spec- 
tacular backdrop for formal meals. 

The dining table is now perched 
in a corner between window walls 
looking down on the illuminated 
golden top of the Crown Building. 
The designers commissioned a table 
with a glass top and a graceful 
Calderesque base made from a single 
piece of steel. 

To enhance the aura they hoped 
would pervade the apartment, the 
designers had to banish certain un- 


pleasant realities. For example, when 


the clients first acquired the apart- 
ment, occasional sounds of the city 


, 


“By night we create a magical fantasy,” says 
Ohrbach. Spotlights with tinted gels illumi- 


. . . 
nate the dining area, which was relocated to} 


take advantage of the spectacular southern 
and western views. Glass table and lacquered 
chairs, Ron Seff. Centerpieces are uncut glass. 
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penetrated—a particularly trouble- 
some matter since they were estab- 
lishing a New York City residence 
after living for many years on Long 
Island. ‘They were coming into the 
city from the country, where they 
heard only birdsong,”” explains Ohr- 
bach. “We wanted to create a sooth- 
ing, luxurious, silent space.” 

Thus Ohrbach and Jacobson decid- 
ed to soundproof the apartment by 
upholstering all the walls with pad- 
ding, cotton flannel and a decorative 
outer cloth. The walls in the living 
room are covered in a quilted, rose- 
colored silk enriched with a subtle 
geometric pattern. The walls near the 
entrance hall are a striped silver satin. 
These upholstered walls help height- 


“In the master bedroom, we wanted to create 
a soothing retreat using all sky tones,” says 
Ohrbach. A painting by Robert Natkin hangs 
above the bed. On the opposite wall is a stor- 
age console designed by Ohrbach and Jacobson. 
Plaid taffeta on quilt and chair, Clarence House. 


en the atmosphere of hushed luxury. 

Using a technique from sixteenth- 
century China, they had panels in the 
entrance covered with gauze, then 
lightly lacquered. Gray Italian marble 
on the floor and a recessed mirrored 
ceiling provide the finishing touches 
for a look that in the evening—with 
the lacquer, marble and ceiling all re- 
flecting the lights—is one of unadul- 
terated dazzle. 

Off the entrance hall is a small 
study. Designed specifically as a 
night room, it is by far the most 
theatrical room in the apartment. Its 
walls of black-lacquered straw glis- 
ten. Among the deft touches is a faux- 
ivory table that rises on a hydraulic 
lift to serve as a small dining table. 
And an abstract painting glows as if it 
were executed in neon. “This room is 
the intense, jewel-like part of the 
space,” Jacobson says. “In a way, it 
acts as a balance to the living room, 
which is so light.” 


The master bedroom echoes the 
oxidized copper roofs of the Sherry- 
Netherland and the Plaza, visible 
from its windows. The centerpiece of 
the room is a large pale-oak storage 
unit with a glossy finish, designed by 
Ohrbach and Jacobson. Its polished 
surface and clear, graceful lines give 
the room an Art Déco feel, enhanced 
by the plush bed surround made of 
quilted kidskin. 

Ohrbach and Jacobson say their 
real tribute to Art Déco, however, is 
the apartment’s small powder room. 
Tucked away off the entrance hall, 
it has walls of smoky black mirror 
and wall sconces supported by long 
pieces of faceted aquamarine glass. 
The gold porcelain basin is virtually 
the only nonreflective surface in the 
room. Everything seems designed for 
the play of light. But then, as Ohr- 
bach puts it, and as the apartment 
amply demonstrates: “Light is a mov- 
ing force in our creativity.” 0 
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Shawl, India (Kashmir), mid-19th century. 


e 
[ \ ntiques : Scott eae x 124”. An ornate mosaic of 
slender borders and cone-shaped designs, 
s: called botehs, envelops the linear geometry of 
as m1 aw S a pieced central field, embroidered with flow- 
ering formations and four botehs—the prin- 
cipal motif of the Kashmir shawl. Martin &- 
Ullman Artweave Textile Gallery, New Yorke 














Exotic Weavings from India and France 


TEXT BY JAMES R. MELLOW 
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EVERY ART FORM has its social history. 
Egyptian tomb paintings, Chinese 
parcelains, pre-Columbian pottery 
and Kashmir shawls may make an 
odd and desultory list, yet each has its 
unique history of the life connections 
that have shaped its course in time. It 
is a history that encompasses more 
than the study of the purely stylistic 
developments created by artists and 


artisans over the years. A social’ his-* 


tory of art is, rather, a history of 
places, people and events, in which 


geography is sometimes as significant 
as genius; politics as important as 
enlightened patronage. 

It is a history more easily traced in 
the various crafts that reflect the sup- 
posedly external factors affecting the 
making of art—the political upheav- 
als and natural disasters of a period, 
the technological advances of a peo- 
ple, the fluctuations of taste, the reli- 
gious rituals that dictate the forms of 
objects. Even the manner in which we 
learn about the art of the past is a sig- 


nificant part of its social history. 

Frank Ames, author of The Kashmir 
Shawl, probably the most com prehen- 
sive treatise on the subject in English, 
distinguishes four distinct periods 
in the three-hundred-year history of 
the sumptuously colored, flower-pat- 
terned textiles that have been referred 
to as the “woven jewels” of Kashmir. 
Each period corresponds to an era of 
occupation by invaders—the Mughal, 
Afghan, Sikh and Dogra dynasties 
that ruled the Kashmir region, a rich, 
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Opposite: Shawl (detail), India (Kashmir), late 
18th century. Pashmina; 62” x 62”. Small re- 
peating botehs exemplify the graceful botani- 
cal embellishment that appeared throughout 
17th- and 18th-century Mughal art. Having 
evolved from a flowering-plant motif, the 
bushlike botel of the Kashmir shawl would 
become increasingly stylized, eventually 
assuming an elongated, sinuous form devoid 
of all floral representation. Frank Ames, An- 
tique & Decorative Textile Gallery, New York. 


The sumptuous textiles 
have been referred to 
as the “woven jewels” 

of Kashmir. 


ABOVE: Moon Shawl, France, circa 1835. Silk 
and wool; 64” x 64”. During the early 19th 
century, Kashmir shawls became fashionable 
in Europe, where manufacturers imitated In- 
dian prototypes. Woven on a jacquard loom, 
a stylized interpretation of the Kashmiri 
chandar, or moon shawl—symbolic of the 
boundless universe—features the traditional 
large central medallion and four quarter 
circles of the same design. Frank Ames, An- 
tique & Decorative Textile Gallery, New York. 



























































RIGHT: Shawl, India (Kashmir), 1840-50. 
Pashmina; 132” x 56”. Undulating toward a 
white reserve with a centered circular motif, 
botehs of varying sizes—some with split and 
curling tips—bear no resemblance to their 
early floral origins. Aux Fils du Temps, Paris. 


remote and beautiful area in north- 
ernmost India which conquerors and 
conquered alike considered the “gar- 
den of eternal spring.” 

Almost from its inception, possi- 
bly around the-sixteenth century, the 
woven shawl industry was a luxury 
trade. The expense was due to the rar- 
ity of the superfine wool (shah tus) 
that was gathered from wild Himala- 
yan mountain goats and woven into 
a fabric so sheer it could be passed 
through a ring. The intricate designs 
and ripe colors were woven rather 
than embroidered into the fabric, and 
a single long shawl might take more 
than twelve months’ work, day and 
night. It was the apparel of kings and 
courtiers. One can only wonder how 
many of the shawls and waistbands 
depicted in the opulent court scenes 
in the album paintings of such great 
Mughal rulers as Jehangir (‘the 
World Seizer’’) and his son Shah 
Jehan, the builder of the Taj Mahal, 
are the products of the Kashmir 
trade. (Jehangir’s lively memoirs— 
like the travel diaries of English emis- 
saries, soldiers of fortune, and French 
physicians to the royal courts—con- 
tain personal accounts of the Kashmir 
shawl and its industry, to which later 
scholars have referred.) By the early 
1800s, when Kashmir shawls became 
fashionable in Europe, they appeared 
in portraits by Ingres and Baron Gros. 

The amazing thing is that the art of 
Kashmir shawls survived in spite of 


continued on page 198 


OPpPositeE: Shawl (detail), attributed to Frédéric 
Hébert, France (Paris), 1850-52. Cashmere; 
144” x 65%". A European “Kashmir” shawl 
bearing both Indian and French influences is 
exotically patterned with long boteh abstrac- 
tions and stylized palmettes surrounding a 
bold central field. Aux Fils du Temps, Paris. 
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Sense and Sensibility 
Audrey Flack in Manhattan and East Hampton 


TEXT BY KAY LARSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEC MARSHALL, NEW YORK; AND BILLY CUNNINGHAM, EAST HAMPTON 


: z | 
BELOW: Painter and sculptor Audrey Flack collects art—primarily 19th-century academic paint- ABOVE: The artist puts finishing touches on a 
ing—that influences her work. In the living room of the New York apartment she shares with clay sculpture that will eventually be cast in 
her husband, H. Robert Marcus, are Bouguereau’s La Palme and Etty’s David Playing His Harp. bronze. “T call it the snake goddess,” she says. | 
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ABOVE: Works in progress fill Flack’s Manhattan studio, which offers BELOW: Dominating the dining room is Flack’s Fourth of July Still Life, 
views of the Hudson and Riverside Park. Best known for her photo- commissioned for the Bicentennial. In the adjoining entrance hall, a 
realist paintings, she is now reinterpreting Neoclassical sculpture. French salon painting hangs over a Ban Chiang pot found in Vietnam 
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AUDREY FLACK learned the ropes as an 
artist by hanging around the Cedar 
Bar in the 1950s, absorbing the aura 
of Jackson Pollock. “Blue Poles had a 
tremendous influence on me,” she 
now says. But when it came time to 
find her own style, she unerringly set 
her eye on an archetype best exempli- 
fied by the Bouguereau on her living 
room wall: a dark-haired girl with 
downcast eyes, a sweet face, lumi- 
nous pink-white skin, and soft hands 
that press a palm frond to her breast. 

Flack pursued this image with the 
instinct of a true flea-market scaven- 
ger. When she abandoned abstract 
painting in the 1950s and moved to- 
ward photorealist still lifes, she dis- 


covered she needed props. She began 
to scout the antiques stores in her Up- 
per West Side neighborhood and the 
curio shops and tag sales in East 
Hampton, where she and her hus- 
band, H. Robert Marcus, have a 
summer house. 

Both homes are now defined by 
Flack’s complex if singleminded pas- 
sion for beatified maidens, japon- 
aiserie kitsch, and the sentimental 
side of nineteenth-century academic 
art. In the Manhattan apartment, the 
entrance hall is hung with a picture 
of a sloe-eyed, wistful young woman 
by William Etty, R.A.; The Trysting 
Place, by Sir John Millais, a strikingly 
similar portrait of another dark- 


BELOW: The couple’s house in East Hampton was built in 1875. On the front porch 


is a cast-iron bench dating from the early 1900s; the boxwood lining the fence is 
100 years old. “I added the widow’s walk, which had blown away ina hurricane, 
and restored the gingerbread on the porch,” says Flack. opposite: At the back of 


the house is her studio, where a life-size winged goddess, Islandia, stands. 
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haired woman; and a collage by 
Franz Kline, the only reminiscence of 
Flack’s youthful excursions in Green- 
wich Village. Directly beneath, on a: 
marble-topped chest, is a Spanish rel- 
iquary bust of a young man, dug up 
in an English junk shop. If you men- 
tally remove the mustache from the 
young man’s face, he bears a strange 
resemblance to Etty’s maiden. 

Flack insists that she knows what 
she likes but doesn’t know why. With 
a trace of mysticism, she says of her 
props, “Sometimes you have to go 
out and find them, but usually 
they’re in your head.” Her head, she 
has decided, is loaded with archetyp- 


al images. Growing up in Manhattan, , | 


Flack wandered among the great but 


little-known collections of the His- } | 


panic Society of America and the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, which 
share a plaza at 155th Street. Lost in” 
paintings by Velazquez, Goya and 


East Hampton 





their like, she absorbed one of the 
sources for her art. The bookshelf in 
her living room now yields a favorite 
volume, The Golden Age of Spanish 
Sculpture, consisting of page after 
page of Baroque madonnas whose 
saccharine faces are studded with 
pearly tears. ‘This is where my heart 
is,” she says. 

Even so, it took her a while to get 
there. In the art world of the fifties, 
she was a bit of the odd woman out. 
“I’ve always wanted to change the 
world,” she says. ‘““When I went to 
Cooper Union I was the first woman 
in McSorley’s Ale House,” 
local hangout where the male artists 
gathered. “I wore tight jeans, a black 
eather jacket and a hat to hide my 
hair. Everybody waited outside to see 
if | could go in and have a beer.” 

When Flack finally quit Abstract 
Expressionism, she turned her atten- 
tion to paintings in which objects 


a famous 


crowd the edges of the canvas in the 
allover manner of a Pollock. Eventu- 
ally she began limning her props 
with an airbrush. She was never in- 
terested in cars and windows, those 
fetishes of the male photorealists. In- 
stead, her tastes were formed else- 
where. “In a little corner of the house, 
my mother would have a doily, a 
photograph, a pretty little dish. 
While I was doing still lifes, a woman 
sent me photos of shrines other 
women have made around postcards 
of my paintings. I thought back to 
my mother’s house and how she 
would arrange the photo of some 
dead uncle along with a candlestick 
and a beautiful cup. Women make 
shrines, I realized.” 

Flack’s city apartment, with its 
high overview of Riverside Park and 
the Hudson River, is the main focus 
of her collections. When she and her 
husband moved in many years ago, 


she took down the walls in a former 
bedroom in order to create a studio 
whose four tall windows frame wa- 
ter, trees, sky and rock. In the studio 
are more items from the lair of a pack 
rat: a human skeleton from an anat- 
omy class she once taught; skulls of a 
coyote, a rodent, a lion. (The lion 
skull, a gift from her husband, wears 
an Indian feather headdress.) There 
is also art, acquired circuitously: a 
bronze statuette of a woman by 
Clodion; a bronze horse by Rosa 
Bonheur’s brother, Isidore. 

Just outside the studio door hangs 
yet another of Flack’s archetypes, a 
drawing of roses in a pretty greeting- 
card harmony of pinks and reds, 
done many years ago by her great- 
great-uncle Emanuel Fleischer. Flack 
remembers growing up with that 
picture. “I think everything you see 
affects you,” she says. Somehow, 
though, the comparison goes beyond 







































































































































































words—there is an affinity between 
this simple, amateur flower picture 
and the objects that fill the enormous 
bookshelf in the living room. These 
include a pair of gilded Neapolitan 
creche figurines, a superb carved- 
wood Madonna and Child (possibly 
an eighteenth-century copy of a me- 
dieval work) and Ban Chiang pottery 
brought from Vietnam by a photog-! 
rapher friend. 

Flack is attracted, in other words, 
to a kind of elemental sentimentality 
that is quite unfashionable in the 
usual modernist circles. Kitsch is only 











a subset of this larger category. (Even 
the fish tank in her kitchen is full, 
of sunken toy pirate boats.) Such in-} } 





LEFT: “The wooden polychrome Indian figure } 
guards the house and welcomes visitors,~ 
says the artist. Also in the entrance hall is a! 
19th-century portrait by an itinerant artist. 








BELOW: To replace a small sun porch, Flack designed and constructed the sunroom “as a logical extension of the house.’” The Heywood-Wakefield 
wicker parlor set, purchased in Southampton, is circa 1910. Flack plays bluegrass on the antique banjo, called a banjorine because of its short neck. | 9 
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terests have drawn her away from 
photorealism, back to a new interpre- 
' tation of Neoclassical sculpture. 
| Flack’s latest project stands in her 
studio in East Hampton. Islandia, 
goddess of the healing waters, strides 
forward with Neoclassical confi- 
dence, her left arm beckoning for- 
ward, her right pointing heaven- 
ward. At the moment, the goddess is 
being cast in bronze and may be re- 
worked in marble. On a nearby table, 
} as though to quote sources, is a book 
on Canova. 

In East Hampton, formality gives 
way to Flack’s veneration for a more 
casual kind of folklore. The house 
itself, once owned by the painter 


continued on page 200 





RIGHT: Artworks in the master bedroom in- 
clude a William Powell Frith print after his 
Derby Day, a Victorian print in an oval frame, 
a Flack drawing, and her Still Life with Glasses. 





BELOW LEFT AND RIGHT: Patterned brick decorates a patio outside the sunroom and the area surrounding the pool, where a sculpted hedge sets 
off a 19th-century marble angel. Audrey Flack and Bob Marcus visit the house—previously owned by two other painters—as often as possible. 






































In the Connecticut Hills 


A Landscape Far from the Madding Crowd 


Lake views and verdant hills surround a 36; 
acre farm in western Connecticut, recently re- 
designed as a weekend retreat by Robert 
Metzger and Michael Christiano. LEFT: Stables 
and adjoining pastures, where Thoroughbred 
show horses are raised and trained. “I’ve 
loved horses since I was three,” says the wife.. 
BELOW: A flower-bordered walk “leads from 
hilly terrain to a kind of enchanted cottage,“ 
says Metzger. oprosire: A vignette in the mud 
room includes a pine settee, circa 1800, and a 
pair of English boot trees. Fabric, Lee Jofa. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, 
ASID, AND MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 
TEXT BY MICHAEL M. THOMAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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An exuberant blend in the living room features Cowtan & 





Tout chintz for the sofa and draperies, and walls glazed a 


muted peach. Bergéres in Clarence House fabric are paired 
with Anglo-Indian footstools from Stair. On the walls, a 
Langrand still life and William Luker horse painting, both 
mid-19th century. On mantel, Japanese bronze horses. At left, 
a pair of Baroque candlestick lamps from Marvin Alexander. 
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ABOVE: The loggia, in the 19th-century style of a salon indienne, features a suite of Anglo-Indian 
carved wood furniture surrounding a specimen-marble-topped table. “This room exploits the 
fantastic, almost magical view,” says Metzger. The rug was woven in northeastern Turkey. 


WHEN THE OWNERS Of the farm call it 
“one of the most beautiful places we 
could ever hope to be,” they do so 
without a trace of boastfulness. 

Nor is their feeling simply a func- 
tien of the natural splendor of the 
house’s site and prospect, or of the el- 
egant ensemble of cherished pieces, 
old and new, familiar and recently 
acquired, with which—working with 
New York designers Robert Metzger 


and Michael Christiano—they have 
filled it. No indeed: The beauty here 
is as much psychological as visual; it 
is in the promise of repose the farm 
holds out to its owners, the promise 
of long sunny mornings, peaceful 
afternoons, and evenings alone or 
among neighbors who, in these green 
hills and valleys of western Connecti- 
cut, also have found rest and respite 
from incredibly demanding lives. 


oprosiTE: Paisley-covered daybeds and a Biedermeier secretary-commode, circa 1830, create an 
intimate sitting room that doubles as a guest room. Brunschwig & Fils daybed fabric; Kirk- 
Brummel chenille on pillows. Desk-chair cushion, Hinson. Textured wallpaper, Cowtan & Tout 


Few couples in America can lead— 
perhaps more accurately: be subject 
to—more complex and consuming 
professional existences than this one. 
He is the chief executive of a giant 
worldwide company; she is the 
founder and driving force of a busi- 
ness communications firm that has 
swiftly moved to the head of its 
league. Their careers demand exten- 
sive travel and entertaining; it is a 
highly charged life at the top that 
renders virtually impossible any real 
separation of business from pleasure. 

When they saw it, the farm was 
still as the previous owner had left it. 
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The setting was perfect. Here was a 
place where batteries could be re- 
charged, where she could indulge her 
prized ambition of raising and train- 
ing championship show horses, 
where he could work off tensions 
in the gym. But the house itself, never 
really finished, needed to be thor- 
oughly recast. 

“Our objective,” says Metzger, 
“was to create a sophisticated country 
house for very sophisticated people.” 
The result is far from the usual evoca- 
tion of a dogs-on-sofa, faded chintz, 
obviously “second” home. The farm 
is, after all, the locus of the choicest 
hours of its new owners’ private 
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An informal breakfast room is situated to take advantage of the surrounding greenery. Charles X- 
style chairs surround a circa 1830 drop-leaf table. Banquette fabric from Stroheim & Romann. 


lives. As a result, it takes on the best 
of country and city both. Outside, 
from the terrace and the newly added 
loggia, lies a view embracing lake, 
meadows and forested hillsides, as 
noble and agreeable as any that can 
be found in southern New England. 
The interior reflects the taste of ur- 
bane people who like things orga- 
nized, with a quick and decisive eye 
for what is “traditional but not ex- 
travagant,” as Metzger puts it. 
Although the two owners brought 
a number of objects from their ear- 
lier lives to this house, the decisive 
pieces were acquired specifically for 
the new home. Principal among these 


were three brass-screened book- 
cases that grace the library; Metzger 
describes them as “the find of the 
century.” Not surprisingly, they 
were acquired in France, where really 
good English pieces can still be lo- 
cated. Also found in France was the 
suite of nineteenth-century Indian 
furniture that dominates the loggia. | 
Here blessed serendipity seems to_ 
have intervened. The wife had seen 
and been much taken by a similar 
suite while traveling abroad; she 
mentioned this to Metzger—who, as 
it happened, had come across the 
present set just the day before and 
mentally tagged it to show her. Of 

















Richly patterned fabrics and rugs predominate in the dining room and adjoining loggia. Fruit 
prints are Italian; dining chairs are fret-back Chippendale style. Clarence House fabric on table. 


such conjunctions of luck, mutual un- 
derstanding and intention are suc- 
cessful design strategies forged. 
Because Metzger and Christiano 
had worked extensively with the cli- 
ents before, they had a sense of the 
couple’s “beat.” On the whole, aim- 
less wanderings through antiques 
shops and stalls in the States and 
abroad were precluded by the clients’ 
heavy schedules. Fortunately, both 
husband and wife possess the con- 
viction of their taste. “They love 
something or they hate it,” Metzger 
reports, a trait that saved the ‘usual 
waffling. Certainly the variety and 
profusion—of mood, of form, of 





“Our objective was to create a 
sophisticated country house for very 
sophisticated people.” 


scale, of lighting—which are the hall- 
marks of the house’s interior would 
have been difficult to carry off with- 
out a clear prevailing vision. 

Nestled in a sloping glade, arbored 
by dreamy willows and lofty conifers, 
by gardens edging stone paths wind- 
ing through manicured lawns down 
to a rock-bordered pool, the farm 
can be read as a celebration of the 


plenitude of nature. In a way, the 
same quality has been brought in- 
doors, where the eye is confronted 
with a no-less-beguiling abundance 
of effects and textures. In the end, 
however, it is the capacity of the 
place to induce unwinding that is 
its most powerful charm, and that 
makes both understandable and envi- 
able its owners’ claims for it. 
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A mélange of floral prints combined with elaborate window Gerla aude cola a 3 
romantic mood in the master bedroom. Mahogany and cane bergére, circa 1910, — 
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and banquette fabrics, Cowtan & Tout. Patterson, Flynn & Martin carpeting.’ 
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from Kentshire. Brunschwig & Fils chintz; 
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Stanley Tigerman’s design for a new resi- 
dence in a wooded Chicago suburb blends 
sleek modern forms with the symmetry of a 
Renaissance villa, including classical arches 
and a pediment. ABOve: On the rear lawn, 
Tigerman stands at the center of the house to 
demonstrate ““man’s position asa central figure 
in history’s passion play,” he says. RIGHT: ‘The 
design was influenced by the Renaissance 
villas Giulia and Madama,” Tigerman says of 
the front fagade and entrance court, where 
“visitors are received by the concave form.” 


Arc 





itecture: Stanley Tigerman 


TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ABBY SADIN 






































THERE IS IN EVERY architect’s career at 


least one building that looks, Janus- 
like, both to his past and to his future. 


- An expansive house recently com- 


a 


pleted in the Chicago suburbs is that 
building for Stanley Tigerman; its de- 
sign is right on the cusp of a change 
that has seen Tigerman evolve from 
being Chicago’s most playful and ir- 
reverent modernist to one of the 
city’s most serious practitioners of a 


creative and inventive classicism. 


Both sides of the architect are here: 
the love of sleekness, of curves, of 
smooth, even surfaces that marked 
his romantic and whimsically mod- 
ern buildings of the 1970s, and the 
knowing. formal order that is the 
hallmark of his more recent classical 


phase. The house, sheathed in white 
stucco with pale lines of soft tur- 
quoise in place of cornices, is fanciful 
and sleek. But it is very much a for- 
mal villa, with axial symmetry that 
is as rigorous as that of any villa of 
the Renaissance. 

The house was designed in 1979, 
toward the end of one phase of Stan- 
ley Tigerman’s career, and the great 
pleasure it offers is the sense through- 
out of the architect’s classical im- 
pulses bursting forth. These impulses 
do not yet yield literal classical de- 
tails—those were to come later—but 
the certainty with which this house 
embraces its formal forecourt, the 
monumental aspiration of its central 
pediment, not to mention the sym- 





Marking the passage from the front door and 
entrance hall to the great hall, a tall arched 
doorway is framed by slender columns and a 
pair of curving stairs. “The house is cleaved 
by the removal of its center,” says Tigerman, 
explaining his concept of the “entrance void.” 


metry of the floor plans, leave no 
doubt as to where Tigerman was 
heading in the years to come. 

Still, the house is far from a piece 
of stripped-down classicism—Stanley 
Tigerman is much too knowing a de- 
signer for that. If you added cornices 
to the top, turned the white stucco 
into red brick and replaced the single- 
pane windows with double-hung six- 
over-sixes, you would not end up 
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FIRST FLOOR 


LEFT: “The entrance hall is the core of the 
house,” says Tigerman. It features a barrel- 
vaulted skylight, sinuously curving stair rail- 
ings in stainless steel, and a granite floor, 


with a proper Georgian facade. It is a 
sign of the strength of this house that 
it wants to be where it is, on the cusp; 
its smooth whiteness and rounded 
corners are as important to it as its’ 
symmetrical plan. 

Although the period of design was 
relatively brief, the house was con- 
structed only recently, so it quite lit- 
erally spans two periods of Stanley 
Tigerman’s career. The owners, an ; 
active couple with three children, , 
had originally planned to build the | 
house as soon as the architect com- , | 
pleted the design. Then the husband ° | 
had to undergo surgery, and during , 
his period of convalescence the cou-. 
ple put aside the plans. Tigerman had 
come to assume that the project | 
would never be built when his clients 
contacted him again, five years later, 
to tell him not only that they were 
ready to build but that they wanted 
to build the house exactly as he had 
designed it years before. They were 
so fond of the design, they said, that 
the dream of seeing the house built 
had sustained the husband during 
his convalescence. 

“With clients as loyal as that, 
how could you not accept?” Stanley 
Tigerman says. “I was delighted, and 
we went ahead with the project as 
fast as we could.” There were, in fact, 
some changes made, but they were 
minor—the bedroom layout was ad- 
justed slightly to allow for the fact 
that one of the couple’s children had 
married and another had gone away 
to school? But the stylistic thrust of 
the house remained intact, even 
though Tigerman’s work, by the time 
actual construction started, had be- 
gun to change. 

From the first glance at the facade; 
the house’s status as a benign hybrid 
of modernism and classicism is re- 
vealed. The facade owes some debt to 
one of the great icons of postmodern- 
ism, Robert Venturi’s house for his 


continued on page 202 








It is very much a formal 

, villa, with axial symmetry that 
is as rigorous as that of any 
villa of the Renaissance. 





SECOND FLOOR 


JAMES W. WALLACE 
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OPPOSITE AND LEFT: The first- and second-floor 


plans show the dominant central axis, flanked 
by rooms in near symmetry. Curved walls en- 
liven the space in the major rooms. Top: A 
change in level creates a belvedere porch near 
the pool. ABovE: The southeast corner holds 
the master suite above, breakfast room with 
terrace below. Outdoor furniture by Tropitone 
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The rear of the house, like the exterior throughout, is finished in white stucco with light:tur- 
quoise trim on the upper wall and on terrace railings. “The rear fagade is the opposite of the en- 
trance elevation,” says Stanley Tigerman, “in that it is convex, swelling outward to meet the land.” 
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Tales of Sudeley Castle | 


The Storied Gloucestershire Residence of Lord and Lady Ashcombe 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STANLEY FALCONER 
TEXT BY JAMES LEES-MILNE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


The 16th- and early-17th-century family wing of Sudeley Castle in 
Gloucestershire is mistily reflected in the moat pond. Designer 
Stanley Falconer (left) worked with Lord and Lady Ashcombe in 
restoring two derelict wings of the castle. OPPOSITE ABOVE: Ken- 
tucky-born Lady Ashcombe continues the task of overseeing the 
thousand-year-old estate. oprosiTE: The early-15th-century section 
of the original castle was dismantled by Oliver Cromwell after a 
-battle at Sudeley in 1649. The courtyard was built by Thomas Sey- 
mour, who married Henry VIII's widow, Catherine Parr, in 1547. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The drawing room’s 15th-century walls provide the backdrop for Van Dyck’s 
double portrait, right, of the countess of Leicester and duchess of Suffolk. ABOvE: Innocence, by 
Greuze, hangs over the morning room fireplace. Stanley Falconer designed the wall stenciling. 


FOR NEARLY TWO CENTURIES Sudeley Castle stood a ghostly 
ruin. After it was dismantled by Oliver Cromwell in 1649, 
local inhabitants systematically treated it as a quarry; it 
became a favorite haunt of artists and antiquarians. That 
eighteenth-century crosspatch and diarist John Byng, hav- 
ing bitterly complained of the badness of the road from 
Winchcombe, “a mean, dirty, market-town” (today con- 
sidered one of the gems of Gloucestershire), nevertheless 
pronounced the ruin “magnificent.” 

Sudeley Castle, with its splendid architecture and site at 
the foot of the Cotswolds, has a long and romantic history. 
Indeed it has several times been the property of royalty 


and is much associated with kings and queens. Its first 
owner was Aethelred the Unready, who became king of 
England in 978. Sudeley passed to his daughter Goda, the 
sister of Edward the Confessor, and her descendants held 
it until the time of Ralph Boteler, an illustrious admiral 
in the wars against the French. From the spoils of battle, 
the admiral—who was then created baron of Sudeley— 
began in 1441 to build the present castle. ° 

After subsequent battles, royal intrigues and deaths, in 
the early sixteenth century the castle was granted to Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Lord High Admiral of England and 
baron of Sudeley. Seymour, an engaging scoundrel, had 
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The billiard room, which originally served as the castle’s dining room, exhibits Lord Ashcombe’s 
\ collection of sporting paintings, including Lord Litchfield with the Atherstone Hounds by John 
; Ferneley, Sr., lower left. The Tudor stained glass was restored by the Dent family in the 1830s. 


secretly married Queen Catherine Parr a mere three 
months after the death of her husband, Henry VII, in 
1547. A kind and gentle soul, the queen took the ill-fated 
Lady Jane Grey to live with her at Sudeley, but her 
Own sojourn at the castle was brief and unhappy. 
While Thomas Seymour was away making advances to 
Princess Elizabeth, she gave birth in August 1548 to a 
daughter. A few days later Catherine Parr died of puer- 
peral fever, protesting to the end her husband’s harsh 
treatment of her. She was buried in «the little chapel, St. 
Mary’s, built by Boteler a few yards east of the castle. Four 
months later her ambitious husband was charged with 


high treason against Edward VI and properly executed. 

In 1554 the castle was granted to John Brydges, created 
first baron Chandos of Sudeley, who made further addi- 
tions to it. The castle’s fortunes, however, would dramati- 
cally change in the years to come. In 1644 it was besieged 
and surrendered to the Parliamentarians, and in the ensu- 
ing years it virtually became uninhabitable. 

It was not until 1837, when the castle was bought by 
William and John Dent, that a steady process of rehabil- 
itation began. The Dent brothers—glovemakers from 
Worcester—at once roofed and made part of the castle hab- 
itable. They used local stone to match the old, and their 
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Eighteenth-century Chinese wallpaper envelops the master bedroom, created during the recent 
restoration. Antiques include an early-18th-century German walnut marquetry bureau-cabinet, 
and a canopy bed with hand-stenciled leaf design by Falconer. Colefax & Fowler fabrics. 


additions were carried out with an extraordinary reticence 
under the eminent architect Sir George Gilbert Scott. The 
living rooms were redecorated in the Gothick taste and 
given old stained-glass windows bought from Fonthill 
Abbey and new ones designed by Thomas Willement. 
By 1854 Scott was planning further restorations, but by 
1855 both Dent brothers were dead, and it was left up to 
their nephew John Coucher Dent and his wife, Emma 
Brocklehurst, to continue the restorations. Emma Dent was 
a remarkable lady who, until her death in 1900, dedicated 
her life to Sudeley and bought and collected valuable 
paintings, furniture and manuscripts bearing on the cas- 
tle’s history. When she died without children, the property 
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was left to her nephew Henry Brocklehurst, who prefixed 
Dent to his surname. 

In the 1930s the Dent-Brocklehursts reduced the living 
quarters and to a large extent de-Victorianized the interior. 
They employed a well-known conservationist architect, 
Walter H. Godfrey, to carry out extensive internal alter- 
ations. Their son, Mark, who came of age in 1953, was to- 
carry on the work. He married Elizabeth Chipps of Lex- 
ington, Keritucky, but before they could properly install ° 
themselves, Mark tragically died. In 1979 his widow mar- 
ried Lord Ashcombe, whose family seat was Denbies in 
Surrey. For a few years the Ashcombes spent their time 


continued on page 208 
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ARTIST'S DIALOGUE: KENNETH NOLAND 





Sculpting with Color 
continued from page 47 


the exterior before sliding in, around 
corners, to expand to the full height 
of the walls of a glazed atrium. 

A staccato arrangement of color 
blocks, with the most brilliant colors 
inserted in the reveals between the 
aluminum panels that sheathe the 
building, the mural creates a synco- 
pated color web that is inextricably 
fused with the skin of the structure. 

“The possibility of dispersing col- 
ors through a given layout naturally 
appealed to me,” Noland says. “The 
idea of putting a lot of color on the 
panel surfaces themselves didn’t. The 
effect would probably have been too 
strong to live with. I wanted some- 
thing more woven in. The inter- 
stices—suggested by I. M. Pei—suited 
me better because if one chose to look 
at them, the eye would be moved 
along by the differences in color.” 
Oddly enough, Noland had to some 
extent anticipated the character of the 
M.LT. mural in his Plaid pictures of 
the 1970s, in which he accented the 
places where vertical and horizontal 
bands cross, creating a discontinuous 
rhythm curiously like that of the 
Wiesner Building. 

Noland’s most recent stacked pic- 
tures turn out to be less of a departure 
than a synthesis of his previous pre- 
occupations. Their incremental, con- 
structed character owes something to 
the Pei project, while their sensuous 
surfaces, inflected colors and robust 
physicality are a logical outgrowth of 
the rough Chevrons. 

His latest works make us see his 
earlier pictures in a different way. 
When he painted his first Circles, in 
the late 1950s, they marked the be- 
ginning of the cool detachment that 
both typified and helped to define 
much of the art of the sixties and sev- 
enties. That their concentric bands 
were often visibly brushed and var- 
ied in density seemed less important 
at the time than their clarity and lim- 
pidity. It is easy to forget the evidence 
of his hand in his early paintings 
because he emphasized smoothly 
applied color and clean edges in sub- 
sequent works. Today it is possible to 


notice that the Stripes 
dependent upon subtle changes in 
surface, the difference between bands 
of paint and raw canvas, the surprise 
of two painted bands touching. In the 


Plaids and shaped pictures, Noland 
played dense bars of pigment against 


washy grounds, again emphasizing 
physical as well as visual dissimilar- 
ity. These differences have been a 
constant in his work, and the vigor~ 
ous materiality of his new paintings 
helps to reveal the importance of the 
delicate surface modulation of his 
earlier canvases. 

In his latest work, it is as though 
the insubstantial color bands of his 
most famous pictures had detached 
themselves from their painted con- 


text and become physically discrete~ 


entities, sturdy blocks of color that 


were: 
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Noland literally butts and stacks. Yet — 


for all his fascination with the mate- 
rial substance of his new paintings, 
Noland stresses the importance of 
the intangible. ‘All art that is expres- 
sive has to be illusionistic,” he says. 
“The raw material out of which art is 
built is not necessarily potent in itself; 
you must transform it. Contours, tac- 
tility, color, intervals—all are part of 
the concreteness of art. You have to 
make the concreteness expressive. 
That way you don’t cater to taste. You 
resist sentimentality. Things in a pic- 
ture can’t remind you too much of 
anything else. You must resist that.” 
In Noland’s view there's too little 
resistance to “that” in the art he sees 
around him today. ‘Art has been cap- 
tured as a form of entertainment by 
the econdémy, the way music has,” he 
says ruefully. “These are consumer 
products and consistent with the 
whole style of consumerism. The so- 


called new art has all the appearance ~ 


of something radical, but it isn’t. It’s © 


academic. We’re in a time of inflated 
mediocrity, when there’s a systematic 
elimination of meaning in nearly all 
human effort. When you look at a 
great painting, it’s like a conversa- 
tion. It has questions for you. It raises 
questions in you. It doesn’t over- 
whelm you.” 0 
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The title role in that somber classic 
was played by Robert Redford— 
who, with his wife, Lola, a native of 
Provo, introduced the Pollacks to 
Utah. Sydney Pollack subsequently 
helped Redford found his Sundance 
Institute, and, as a fourth-year ar- 
chitecture student, Claire Pollack de- 
signed a gatehouse for the Redfords’ 
estate that has since become a model 
for the use of passive solar energy. 

Solving the technical and environ- 
mental problems of a solar house 
equipped Claire Pollack for the some- 
What more straightforward task of 
adapting a pine cabin for her own 
family. The original core of the cabin 
was a log ““box” built from a kit, with 
little natural light and a front door 
that was buried by the first snow. Its 
redesign was a “communal project,” 
and the Pollacks’ older daughter, 
Becky, remembers how her parents 
would hash out their differences in 
the woods. The recurring refrain, she 


MISTS 


Claire and Sydney Pollack 
continued from page 114 


says, was: “No, we'll do it your way.” 
Expanding the cabin, however, 
and adding such amenities as a sauna 
and Jacuzzi, did not change its basic 
character, which is that of a lair. At 
Christmas and on ski weekends, 
twelve guests can be lodged comfort- 
ably on three floors, and one of the 
Sundance ski runs ends at the cabin 
door. Sydney Pollack keeps his 
household fed—although, as his wife 
notes, “when there’s no snow, we’re 
in trouble” (calorically speaking). 
The flavor of the cabin is so indige- 
nously Western that Ralph Lauren 
photographed it for a series of home- 
furnishing ads. Other visitors have 
left permanent marks: Navajo rugs, 
the gift of a local trader; a collection of 
whimsical and ingenious metal fig- 
ures (a fly, a unicorn) that the cou- 
ple’s handyman, Arch Brady, has 
welded for them every Christmas. 
But it feels as though all the objects, 
like the bronze statue of a bronco- 


buster and the “Georgia O'Keeffe” 
cow skull on the southern wall, are 
organic to the house, to its ideal of 
shelter and to its setting. 

It is slightly over an hour from Los 
Angeles to Provo on a small chartered 
jet (a plane that Sydney Pollack has 
been learning to fly). And some+ 
where over the Mojave desert, the di- 
rector usually fishes a paperback out 
of his duffel bag and reads aloud to 
interested parties in the cabin. 

Ona recent flight, the book is John 
McPhee’s portrait of the young Bill 
Bradley, and the passage describes 
how the athlete trained himself to 
sink a ball at twenty feet from the 
basket, over his shoulder, without 


looking. It isn’t the feat that im-~ 


presses Pollack as much as the com- 
mitment to grace, “to a sense of 
where you are,” as Bradley put it. 
That “sense of where you are” de- 
fines, with midair grace, what home 
means to the Pollacks.0 
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Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 


Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


8409 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 654-6198 


Late 19th c. Art Deco style Belgian black 
marble mantel with onyx-colored inlay. 
Complementary contemporary accessories 
available in either brass or chrome. . 





America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 


antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in every ail 


material to complement contemporary or traditional decor. 


Brochure of reproduction mantels—S dollars. 
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Opening Up The Best 


iews In America 





If you think your patio door opening was meant only for 


sliding glass, think again. The Atrium Door is about to 

change your view. 

Great looks. The obvious reason to own The 

Atrium Door. 

One glance will convince you of its beauty. Just take a look at 

its handcrafted, all-wood construction. Its solid brass 
mortice lockset with hinges finished to match. Its 

optional maintenance-free Polycron exterior finish 

_ in white or earth-tone with a 10 year warranty 

‘~~ against blistering, peeling, and fading. Detail 

for detail, The Atrium Door outshines sliding 

glass in ways you never imagined possible. 

The hidden beauty of energy efficiency. 

Some of our best features aren't as easy to spot. But 

you don’t have to see them to,enjoy their benefits. 

Consider The Atrium Door’ high-tech weather 





sa 
The Atrium Door. & Window Corporation - PO. Box 226957 « Dallas, Texas 75222-6957 


— A 
Comsoar Comfort-E is a product of AFG Industries. BA. 





stripping and its optional high-performance Comfort-E™ 
glass, designed to reduce energy costs and fabric fading. You 
won't find a patio door that’s as well insulated or as energy 
efficient. 

A secure investment for your home. 

The Atrium Door’ solid brass mortice lockset is more 
secure than a deadbolt lock, providing far more protection 
than sliding patio door locks. 

Clearly America’s best-selling wood swing, patio door. 
When it comes to beauty, energy efficiency, and security 
The Atrium Door stops sliding glass in its tracks. It comes 
fully assembled and sized to fit most standard patio door 
openings. Install it yourself Or call toll-free 1-800-527-5249 
for the names of dealers and authorized installers in your 
area. (In Texas, call 214-634-9603. ) 


But look into The Atrium : 

Door soon. Because, : 

above all, you'll love he 0, Th e 
Atrrum 


the view. 
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Kashmir Shawls 
continued from page 158 


the exorbitant taxes levied on them || 

by greedy officials, the occasional 

strikes of the poverty-stricken weav- 

CT Cast 57th Mreat ers, the rapacity of merchants and 

New 7 MN V4 LEZ traders, and the introduction of for- 
Z . . ° 

es eign influences. At one point in the 

aL early nineteenth century, there 

weren't enough master craftsmen tq 





16 light chandelier. 
French 19th c. in 
ormolu and rock crystal. 
Height 52” x Width 32”. 
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Shawl (detail), India (Kashmir), 18th century. 
Pashmina; 107%2” x 43%”. A mughal and his 
mahout amid a dense array of flora and fauna 
are part of the elaborate drama woven into the 
borders of many hunting shawls. Martin & 
Ullman Artweave Textile Gallery, New York. 





teach young apprentices the secrets of 
the trade. Soon after India gained its 
independence from Britain in 1947, 
the maharani of Jaipur ordered a clean- 
ing of the palace and bundles of seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century shawls 
were tossed out into the courtyard 
to be sold for a few rupees—a grim 
reminder that the unpredictable fate 
of art objects is also part of the social 
history of art. 

But what a history it is—of mon- 
archs and indefatigable travelers, of . 
power and incredible privilege— 
played out on a scale that spans 
countries and cultures and centuries. 
And who would have suspected that 
so much of that world could have 
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ANTHONY LOMBARDO, PRES., ARCHITECTURAL PANELING INC. been woven into the story of a craft 
979 Third Avenue, D&D Building, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 or the production of a shawl? 
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STAIR @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1912 


Celebrating our 75th Anniversary 


A pair of terrestrial and celestial globes on mahogany stands. 
Given to Sir Joseph Banks Bar K.B., Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London. 
Maker: WT. M. Bardin. Dated 1817. 


STAIR & COMPANY, 942 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NV. 10021 + (212) 517-4400 
OXFORD ANTIQUE RESTORERS LTD. * (212) 517-4400 
LONDON, 120 MOUNT STREET, LONDON WIY 5HB = 01 499 1784 


We are always interested in acquiring 18th and 19th century English furniture of comparable quality. 
David H. Murdock, Owner 


<The 
National 
( Anligue Gin 
Dealers 


Association 
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NAGA ANTIQUES, LTD. 


Marilyn & James Marinaccio 
145 EAST 61STREET 


NEW YORK, NY 10021 
212 593 2788 


WARM AND WONDERFUL 


The Jacquard Coverlet 
February 27 to March 26 


Hirschl & Adler Folk 


851 Madison Avenue. New York 1002] (212) 988-FOLK 








SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 





Audrey Flack in New York 
continued from page 165 

Jimmy Ernst (son of Max Ernst), has 
been given anew sunroom and pool, 
but it still retains the rambling ease of 
Long Island a hundred years ago. 
Flack calls it “an honest house, and. 
square. I like square houses.” She has 
filled it with the type of objects her 
mother made into shrines. In the en- 
trance hall is an Indian figure she 
found on the Montauk Highway, 
and a portrait done by an itinerant 
painter, perhaps from a photograph. 
There are exotic lamps—including 
one of a pewter mermaid with crystal 
beading, and another that Flack calls 
“timeless Tiffany.” A pot by the Art 
Déco British potter Clarice Cliff is in- 
scribed on the bottom Isis. Flack ex- 
plains, “Isis is on the cover of my 
book Art and Soul.” 

Flack was originally attracted to 
photorealism because, as she says, “I 
could create something so undeni- 
ably real and powerful, more intense 
than life—an apple redder, a pear 
greener, a lemon more yellow. And I 
could then imbue those objects with 





Flack is attracted 
to a kind of elemental 
sentimentality that is 
quite unfashionable in the 
usual modernist circles. 





symbolic meaning and life force.” 
She is irritated by criticisms that her 
paintings are “materialist’” because 
they are filled with things. “I have 
very little interest in materialism,” 
she insists. “In the Zen view, you 
have the void and the container. An 
abstract artist like Robert Ryman does 
the void, I do the container.” 

But she has nonetheless moved 
away from still life. What interests 
her now is the archetype. In collect- 
ing so many things of such variety— 
yet also such consistency—she may 
have helped herself clear a path to 
that primal source. 0 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


ADDRESS 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

C1) Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your cur- 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Stanley Tigerman 
continued from page 180 


mother in Chestnut Hill, Pennsylva- 
nia, 1962, but it also looks back to one 
of Venturi’s sources, Blenheim Pal- 
ace. The white facade of Tigerman’s 


‘ house is anchored by a central sec- 


tion, two stories high, which is de- 
fined by a recessed entry bay topped 
by a pediment with a huge arch cut 
out from its middle—a see-through 
pediment that tops the house with 
considerable verve. Most of the wall 
within the bay is glass, as are the en- 
try doors, and visible through the 


splendid, glass-enclosed curving cor- 
ridors that connect each garage to the 
central wing, but because of the easy,. 
relaxed relationship of all the rooms 


inside. An entrance hall with a dou-: | 


ble curving stair fills the middle of 


the structure and sets a tone of open, - 


light-filled space; behind it, right on, 
axis with the front door, is not the. 
main salon, as might be expected, but. 
a family room, called the great hall. 
The more formal living room is a bit 
off to the right side, whereas the din- 





This house asserts itself 
as a villa in the size of its rooms. 
Space sprawls; it swirls and 
bounces in all directions. 





cutout arch at the top is a glass barrel 
vault that serves as a skylight for the 
central atrium. The second story of 
the house is relatively restrained; on 
the main level, however, side wings 
curve out from the front door to join 
with garages that have been placed, 
symmetrically, slightly to either side 
of the main mass of the house. The 
curving sections, which almost reach 
out in an embrace, define a rounded 
entrance court. 

There is still symmetry in the rear, 
but the tone is considerably less for- 
mal—the house opens up to large ter- 
races, a pool and a rolling lawn, and 
the second story comes into its own 
with rounded walls and windows 
and a central projecting bay. There is 
a kind of undulating rhythm to this 
facade that is missing in the more dis- 
creet front—the house boogies on the 
pool side, while it keeps to a cool 
waltz on the front. 


The tone within is more consistent 


with that of the rear than the front— 
the rooms, despite their relatively 
symmetrical arrangement, bounce 
along more than they proceed in tra- 
ditional enfilade. This is a house to 
saunter in, not only because of the 


ing room breaks symmetry by being 
around a bend to the left. 

The rooms and interior finishes are 
more frankly modern than anything 
else in the house. There are floors of 
an exquisite gray-speckled granite 
in the entrance hall, and a glass- 
doored wine room on the main floor. 
The large kitchen has clean, all- 
white cabinetry, with the counters 
surfaced in the same speckled granite, 
which was also used for a master 
bath that feels much larger than many 
a city apartment. 

Indeed, the space throughout the 
house is quite lavish, and not the least 
of the ways in which this house as- 
serts itself as a villa—to use the term 
Stanley Tigerman has always pre- 
ferred for it—is in the size of its 
rooms. Space sprawls in this house; it 


swirls and bounces in all directions. - 


And yet the house does not seem 


overly large, or rambling, or difficult . 


to understand. This might be the 
ultimate legacy that the classical 
yearnings Stanley Tigerman felt at 
the time of its design offer to the 
finished house—an order, a sense of 
coherence, that pulls this energetic 
design together. 0 


’ 
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NEW DUETTE’ WINDOW FASHIONS 
MAKE ANY ROOM COME TO LIFE. 





There’s nothing else quite 

like Duette® window fashions. 
Now it’s easy to transform any room 
in your home with the incomparable 
beauty of Duette shades. Because 
only Duette combines so many 
quality features into one ultimate 
window fashion. 

You'll know how special a Duette- 
dressed window is from the moment 
you first see one. Light filters 
through the soft, translucent fabric 
in a warm, radiant glow. Now 
touch it. The delicate texture will 
delight your senses. And fire your 
imagination. 

Enhance any decor with a rich 
distinctive look. 

You might wonder what you can do 
with a window fashion this unique. 
Rather, ask what can’t be done, 
because the Duette look is as versatile 
as it is beautiful. The exclusive 
honeycomb design gives great 
strength, allowing you to cover 


windows of virtually any shape and 
size with a luxurious expanse of 
seamless fabric. 

This unique construction also 
lets you choose from a full range of 
designer colors which face inside, 
while maintaining a consistent 
white outside. And it easily comple- 
ments other window treatments. 
Combine them and turn an ordinary 
room into a showcase. 


Ready for the magic? 

Just call us. We'll send you a catalog 
packed with ideas and information 
about Duette products. Like easy 
maintenance, superior energy effi- 
ciency and guaranteed* durability. 


The innovative honeycomb design provides 
strength and energy efficiency. It's available in 
two pleat sizes: 3" and ¥4"" 
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Best of all, we’ll send you a 
Duette sample. Because even 
though it seems like magic, seeing 
is believing. 

Duette window fashions are avail- 
able at custom window covering 
and fine department stores. For 
your free catalog and fabric sample, 
call 1-800-32-STYLE, or write to 
Hunter Douglas Window Fashions, 
Department B, P.O. Box 5505, 
Peoria, IL 61601. 


Like no other window covering in the world 
*Contact Hunter Douglas for more information on the Duette 


three-year Limited Warranty 


This product is covered by one or more of the following U_S. patents 
in addition to many foreign patents and other pending U.S. patents 
4,450,027 4,603,072. Made in USA 


© 1987, 1988 Hunter Douglas ® A Hunter Douglas product 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST BERGDORE 


GCDDMAN | 
BERGDORI | Pre is only 
GCCODMAN Wet one Bergdorf 
BERGDORE | varia titied with 
GC@DDMAN unlimited eee 
BERGDORE# | and innovative 
(C03 DMAN | style. And now our 


Men’s and Women’s 


BERGDORF ashion Books can 
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home to you. One 
year subscription, 
$7.00. 
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Audemars Pietet 





Architectural Digest offers Catalogues 
of Distinction, a special section 
created to bring quality gift ideas, 
from these prestigious companies, 
into your home. 















1. Audemars Piguet. Magnificent 
hard-bound book in gorgeous 
color features the exclusive 
Audemars Piguet line of luxury 
watches for men and women in 
gold, steel and gold, or all steel. $5. 


Please send us your selection of 
catalogues by filling out the 
convenient reply envelope. (Enclose 
$1.00 for postage and handling in 
addition to amount of any priced 
item.) 
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3. Bloomingdale’s By Mail Ltd.© 
For just $3, enter the exclusive 
world of Bloomingdale’s By Mail. 
And enjoy a full year of exciting 
fashion catalogues delivered 
atreignt to your door plus a $3 gift 
certificate. Act now and be sure to 
get our summer fashion issue—the 

est way to preview what's hot this 
summer. 


4. Colonial Williamsburg. This 
indispensable 286-page color 
quide to the decorative arts of 
merica’s Colonial period includes 
furniture, fabric, and decorative 
accessories reproduced from 
antiques in the collections of Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. $8.95 (Outside 
U.S. add $3.00) 


5. Gerald Genta. Intricate 
movements crafted by the watch- 
designer extraordinaire, Gerald 
Genta. A complete collection of 
the world’s most sophisticated 
timepieces. Exclusive designs in 
both mens and ladies models. 
$5.00. 






Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipment. 
©1988 Bloomingdale's By Mail Ltd. 





SINCE 1861 


San Francisco's most extraordinary store! 


GANTOS 


Women's Apparel 


GUCCI 


8. Gump's. For 126 years, Gump's 
has been unsurpassed as a source 
of rare and distinctive gifts— 
including oriental objects, china, 
crystal, aos fashion and jewelry. 
Send for the exclusive Gump's Git 
Book today and find out why 








6. Gantos. Sensational designer 
and name brand fashions for work, 
weekend, both at-home and _ after, 
5. 64-page catalog features sports- 
wear, dresses, swimwear, special 
occasion wardrobes and acces- 
sories. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Three issue subscription. $1.00 









7. Gucci Catalogue Subscrip- 
tion. You will receive, over the 
course of a year, four seasonal 
catalogues featuring highlights 
from our collection aficlasete ash- 
ion, leathergoods, gifts and acces- 
sories. One year $6. 





“ADVERTISEMENT 





Thomas Hoving, former director of 
New York's Metropolitan Museum, 
called Gump's “The greatest store 
of its kind in the world.” A one- 
year, four-issue subscription is $3. 


(Outside the U.S. $15) 


San Francisco 
Beverly Hills e Dallas e Houston 
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For further information regarding this section, please contact Rebecca Causey at GLM Communications (21?) 947-6’ ’ 




















9. Home Magazine. America’s 
leading home improvement mag- 
azine. Special introductory offer: 8 
issues, $12.00. Save 48% off the 


newsstand price. 


A Valine 
Noe 


GALLERIES LTD. 


12. The Margo Feiden Galleries. 
Al Hirschfeld’s dazzling drawings, 
watercolors, lithographs, and 
etchings spanning 60 years of the 
genius’s work. Hirschfeld is 
represented exclusively by the 
Margo Feiden Galleries. Telephone 
inquiries invited: (212) 677-5330. 
Delicious catalogue (ten dollar gift 
certificate included), $7.00. 


15. Porcelanosa. IMPORTED CE- 
RAMIC TILE. European designer 
wall and floor tiles in a 12-page 
full-color catalogue. More than 
200 patterns of exquisite ceramic 
tile for A TOUCH OF EUROPEAN 
ELEGANCE FOR THE AMERICAN 
HOME. $1.00 


10. The Japan Collection, from 
the RONIN GALLERY is a unique 
48-page color catalogue of fine 
17th-20th century woodblock 
prints, crafts, netsuke, pottery, 
posters, cards, books and other 
unusual gift & decorating ideas 
from Japan. For a_ two-year 


subscription send $5. (212) 688-0188 


13. Neiman-Marcus Spring 1988! 
Get a taste of the unexpected with 
this exclusive offer from Neiman- 
Marcus. Receive a sampler col- 
lection of our breathtaking, new 
fashion catalogs now and we will 
reserve your copy of the dazzling 
1988 Christmas Book for delivery 
by mid-October. Order your 
subscription for only $5, applicable 
towards your first credit card 
purchase by phone or mail from 
the catalogs. 


PRAIRIE 
EDGE 


16. Prairie Edge. Exclusive hand- 
crafted Plains Indian-art, artifacts 


and jewelry including: mounted . 


buffalo skulls—shields—painted 
elk, deer & buffalo robes—dance 
sticks—axes—lances—knives—bow 
& arrow set—shirts—doll—rattles— 
ceremonial pipes—bone jewelry— 
silver vali and many more 
unusual items. Many South-western 
designs. $2.00 USA, $5.00 Foreign. 
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4Lindal Cedar Homes 


11. Lindal Cedar Homes. 
Contemporary ideas for kitchen, 
bath, and the entire cedar home, 
showcased in the new Lindal Cedar 
Homes Planbook. Get 200 pages 
of beautiful color okotogracna 90 
custom plans, design tips and full 
details on insulation and solar, too. 
Draw your own custom home 
using the unique planning grids 
provided. 

Price: $10.00 1-800-426-0536. 


SX PLEXI-CRAFT 


14. Plexi-Craft, Lucite® and 
Plexiglas®—exciting pieces rangin 

from shelving to dining tables. Al 
manufactured in our own factory. 
Many stock items. Custom orders 
made on your specifications or 
protographs: Pictured catalogue— 





S.E.RYKOFF&CO: 


17. S.E. Rykoff & Co. Since 1911, 
S.E. Rykoff & Co. has been a source 
of foods and cookware to some of 
the finest chefs in the country. And 
now our catalog brings us into the 
home kitchen. ae salmon steaks 
and fresh caviar to Belgian choco- 
lates and sun-dried tomatoes, our 
catalog is an indispensible source 
et gourmet foods. 48 page catalog 




































18. Shop The World by Mail. 
CATALOGS FROM AROUND THE 
WORLD. 120 catalogs from 25 
countries enabling you to purchase 
china, crystal, clothing, clocks, 
silver, linens, furs, handicrafts, 
jewelry, cars, coins, perfumes, etc. 
at tremendous savings DIRECT 
from factories and retail shops in 
Belgium, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, Ireland, Italy, Malaysia, 
Taiwan, Thailand, Turkey, etc. 
Color catalog $4. 


O 


One of London’s greatest shops 


21. The White House. For over 
80 years The White House has 
satsified generations of the best 
families in the world. This beautiful 
catalogue brings the finest linens to 
your table, plus mangnificent bed 
sets and towels, men’s and 
women’s fashions, luxurious linge- 
rie and a selection of The White 
House's famous range of children's 
clothes, a collection of which is 
shown in New York twice a year. 
Catalogue price $5. 





19. Spiegel. The new Spiegel 
Spring Catalog has over 500 pages 
of high impact styles and acces- 
sories for men and women. Plus 
furnishings to enhance your home. 
Send $3, or call 1-800-345-4500 
and ask for Catalog 765. 





22. Williams-Sonoma. A Catalog 
for Cooks. Discover what serious 
cooks have known for over thirty 
years. WILLIAMS-SONOMA offers 
the finest kitchenware, household 
articles and specialty food items. 
A one-year subscription to A 
Catalog for Cooks, $2. (Sorry, U.S. 
addresses only.) 
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20. Steinway & Sons. Our 
elegant full-color brochure displays 
our complete line of grands and 
verticals. And shows you why a 
Steinway piano is not only an 
extraordinary musical instrument, 
but an enduring investment. $5. 


IMPORTERS OF FINE STATUARY 





23. Eleganza Ltd. Museum quality 
reproductions of European sculp- 
tural masterpieces in bonded 
marble, terra cotta, bronze— 
statues, figurines, Greek vases, 
frescoes. Hand carved marble also 
available. 112 pages, 272 illus- 
trations in color, 286 affordable 
items with essays concerning each 
work. A catalog which is an art 
book $6.00. 








If our reply envelope is missing, please use this form for ordering your Catalogues of Distinction. Indicate how many of each 
catalogue you want. Numbers coordinate with those in the individual company’s offer. 
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Address request to Architectural Digest Catalogues of 
Distinction, ATTN: Reader Service Dept., 


Offer good in U.S. and Canada only. Orders cannot 
P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870 


be accepted after June 15, 1988. Allow 6 weeks for 
delivery. 
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The Storied Gloucestershire Residence of Lord and Lady Ashcombe 


motoring from one house to the other 
until Lord Ashcombe, after much 
heart-searching, decided to part with 
Denbies. He and his wife now live 
permanently at Sudeley. 

By herculean efforts, Lord and 
Lady Ashcombe succeeded in adapt- 
ing this large house to present-day 
conditions while preserving the fam- 
ily collections. With the active help of 
Stanley Falconer, a partner in Colefax 
& Fowler, and his able assistant, 
Robin Samuel, they have achieved a 
triumphant success. 

Sudeley Castle consists of narrow 
ranges of buildings around two large 
courtyards, so as to form one long 
rectangle with a dividing corridor. 
The walls of the outer courtyard, ex- 


cept for Boteler’s earlier gatehouse, 
date from the late 1500s; those of the 
inner courtyard from the 1400s. The 
rooms along the eastern end of both 
courtyards are open to the public and 
are filled mostly with the Dent broth- 


continued from page 190 


ers’ and Emma Dent's painting and 
furniture collections. 

The family’s private apartments 
occupy the west and north ranges 
of the outer courtyard. Within the 
past few years they have been com- 





pletely refashioned—only the outside 
walls are ancient. Very little of the 
Dents’ nineteenth-century decoration 
survives. The downstairs sitting 
room, formerly the site of the Tudor 
kitchens, has a magnificent chimney- 
piece copied by Stanley Falconer 
from the late-Elizabethan one high 
up in the ruinous Banqueting Hall. 
Another major transformation has 
been the creation—out of an old scul- 
lery and bath—of the main staircase 
hall. The stonework archway was 
copied from an original found in the 
fifteenth-century wing, and the stairs 
themselves are clearly influenced by 
the famous staircase at Coleshill 
House in Berkshire. They lead to a se- 
ries of living rooms and bedrooms on 


the first floor, and to the elegant. 
drawing room. The walls of bare 
stone afford a surprisingly successful 
background to several important 
paintings, including a large double 
portrait by Van Dyck and a portrait 
of Lady Jane Grey’s mother, the 
duchess of Suffolk. 

Credit for the beautiful gardens, 
with a raised and balustraded terrace 
overlooking the Cotswold hills, is 
chiefly due to the late John Dent- 
Brocklehurst and his widow, who 
now lives at Hawling Manor nearby. 
These gardens, containing Boteler’s | 
little chapel and huge but roofless 
barn, are wholly shared with the ° 
public, the family merely reserving 
for their privacy the garth of the, 
outer courtyard. Like their predeces- 
sors who watched over Sudeley Cas- 
tle, Lord and Lady Ashcombe have 
endeavored to create a warm and true , 
family home in the midst of an en- 
during historic site. 


The oreatest 
apartment salesman 
~ ofour time 


To most of us, William Shakespeare is 
the quintessential playwright. 

But when the Ballard Realty Company 
of Montgomery, Alabama, needed ten- 
ants for anew apartment complex, Mr. 
Shakespeare proved to be a top-notch 
salesman as well. With every signed lease, 
Ballard Realty offered a free membership 
to the Alabama Shakespeare Festival. 
Soon, over 80% of the company’s units 
were leased before construction was even 
completed. 

ationwide, small and medium-sized 
businesses, like Ballard Realty, are discov- 
ering what blue-chippers have known for 
years: that the arts can help create a posi- 
tive public image, increase a company’s 
visibility and improve sales. 

For information on how your company 
can benefit through a partnership with thes 
arts, contact the Business Committee for 
the Arts, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Suite 510, 
New York, New York 10019, or call (212) 
664-0600. 

It may just be the factor that decides 
whether this year’s sales 


goals are to be or not to be. 
This advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogilvy & Mather. 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA 


A Visit with Italy’s Man of Letters 
By Charlotte Aillaud 




















PHOTOGRAPHY: ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





THERE ARE GLIMMERS OF BOTH the condottiere and the peas-_ 
ant in the handsome, deeply lined face of Alberto Moravia. 
Yet it is impossible to ignore his air of carefully contrived 
elegance. In bold contrast, he blithely combines a pat- . 
terned red sweater with a flowered tie, the latter chosen 
from a large and stunning collection. But his inquiring and 
ironic gaze puts a distance between the novelist and any-— 
one likely to be attracted by complacent dandyism. 

Moravia’s Rome apartment overlooking the Tiber is fur- 
nished without a thought given to decoration, but it is 
jammed with paintings. They overflow the living room, 
study, entrance hall. And they alone lend meaning to what 
he feels is simply a neutral space. “It’s just a roof and the 
walls I work between, and I don’t particularly like it,” he 
says. “If it weren’t for all these pictures and books, I'd live 
in a hotel, some anonymous setting.” 

Moravia is seated with his cheek resting on two fingers, 
a pose familiar from the portrait by Renato Guttuso that 
hangs above him. “I don’t generally give interviews,” he 
protests. “I’m too busy; it’s too tiring.” But as the conversa- 
tion turns to things he cares about, he gradually becomes 


Italian novelist Alberto Moravia (above), who lives and works in Rome, first gained literary fame with The Woman of Rome, 1947. Since then 
he has published many essays, plays and novels, including The Empty Canvas, 1960; The Lie, 1965; and Time of Desecration, 1978. The portrait 
is by his friend Renato Guttuso. BELOw: Another of several portraits displayed throughout his apartment; this one is by Mario Schifano. 
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more animated. All at once he looks strangely youthful. 

“Yd like to have been a painter,” he says. “Painting is 
closer to reality than writing, more of a craft. Less exhaust- 
ing, too; it’s not possible to write all day long. In painting 
I don’t have very marked preferences, as I do in literature; 
I like painting.” 

The son of a well-known Venetian architect, Moravia 
suffered during his youth from tuberculosis of the bone, 
which kept him bedridden and in sanatoriums for long 
periods over nine years. “My illness caused muscular 
spasms that made me fall down. It certainly had a deter- 
mining influence on my sensibility.” 

During his enforced bed rest, the young Alberto read 
voraciously: Dostoyevski, Rimbaud, Goldoni and Proust, 
as well as Shakespeare, Moliére, and Joyce’s Ulysses. He 
also read Freud, whose ideas have figured strongly in his 
work. At a very young age, he approached the shores of an. 
international culture that affected him profoundly. 

“Real culture is always a beneficent influence,” he says, 
“even though I never really came under the influence of 
anything. However much I admire Jean-Paul Sartre, for 





continued on page 212 
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A Visit with Italy’s Man of Letters 
continued from page 210 


instance, I am struck more by Voltaire’s Candide than by 
any of Sartre’s books. Let’s say too that there is a difference 
between Sartre and me: Thinking isn’t my métier. Sartre 
was a thinker, and I am an artist.” 

In 1929, at the age of twenty-two, Moravia published 
his first novel, The Time of Indifference, contributing from 
his own limited financial resources to help the publisher 
defray printing costs. It met with a certain success among 
middle-class intellectuals. 

Moravia began to travel, sailing to New York during the 
winter of 1935 at the invitation of Columbia University. 
“That New York winter constituted a kind of interruption 
in my life,” he says. Then he met Elsa Morante, herself 
destined to gain renown as a novelist. Together they vis- 





Published in twenty-nine languages, Alberto Moravia says of his craft: 
“I am not a writer who writes easily. To write causes me a lot of pain.” 
ABOVE: Part of the novelist’s collection of drawings and paintings. 


ited China and Greece, and were married in 1941. ““When I 
first knew Elsa in Rome she had a pretty little apartment 
on the Corso Umberto,” he remembers. “We literally 
didn’t have anything to eat. She was working on her thesis 
and had no time for anything else, she was putting so 
much care into her research—and she wrote well. I real- 
ized that I wasn’t going to establish an all-consuming 
relationship with her.” 

Moravia reflects sadly: “The ten years between Hitler’s 
rise to power in 1933 and the fall of fascism in 1943 were 
from the point of view of my public life the worst I ever 
lived through. Even today I can’t recall them without hor- 
ror. Maybe I traveled so much just to get away from that 
degrading atmosphere of lies, fear and conformity.” 

Eventually Moravia was listed by Italy’s fascist police 
as a subversive. With Morante he fled to the mountains 
south of Rome, where he finished Agostino, a masterful 
farewell to the paradise of childhood—a theme dear to 
him. “The character Agostino wasn’t yet a man, and he 
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ALBERTO MORAVIA 


had to live and suffer a good long time before he became 
one,” the writer explains. 

The novel sold very well, and was followed by a period - 
of busy collaboration with a variety of newspapers and 
magazines. Having gone underground, he signed his arti- - 
cles Pseudo, which must have amused him. He has never 
abandoned his journalistic career. 

At last came the Liberation. About those difficult days, | 
Moravia says, laughing: “Just after the war we could | 
hardly keep alive; it was all hand-to-mouth. In the morn- . 
ings I would work on The Woman of Rome; in the after- 
noon, on screenplays. I wore my brother’s patched and 
mended clothes. We even reached the point of putting 
the furniture in hock!” 

After the triumph of The Woman of Rome in 1947, Italian 
critics, hesitant until then, hailed Moravia as one of the . 
country’s greatest novelists. His beautiful portrait of a 
woman marked a turning point in the writer’s destiny. 

“T like women; I’m a feminist. Women are on the fringe, - 
one foot in society, the other in nature—which is in rap- 
port with art. I’m afraid they will be tempted to abandon 
their important connection with nature.” 

Moravia’s financial difficulties melted away as his fame. 
grew. His novels began to appear with increasing regular- 
ity and were translated worldwide. He had wanted to be 
a painter, and in his own way he became one, depicting 
indifference, boredom, sex. “For the first time in centuries, 
you could represent the fact of sex in a work of literature 
explicitly, directly and poetically, whenever that work 
rendered it necessary,” he asserts. 

The movie industry has seized Moravia’s novels and 
adapted them without letup. “I’m a movie fan,” he says. 
“T’ve written extensively about the cinema as film critic for 
L’Espresso. I don’t get upset if I find that the screen version 
of one of my books is bad. It can’t be faithful; it’s another 
art. Nor can the cinema say everything. But of the fifteen 
films made from my novels, I very much like those by 
Jean-Luc Godard, Francesco Maselli, Bernardo Bertolucci, 
Vittorio De Sica and Mauro Bolognini.” Moviegoers still 
remember Brigitte Bardot’s wonderful face, childlike and 
perverse, in Godard’s Le Mépris, and Marcello Mas- 
troianni‘s role in Bolognini’s II Bell’ Antonio. 

An impassioned observer of the most important move- 
ments of his time, Moravia delivered inspired comment on 
them in Europe’s most respected postwar magazines. It 
was in 1960 that his novel The Empty Canvas appeared. In 
the succeeding decade, Moravia attained a brilliant literary ~ 
reputation. Numerous essays were devoted to him, and his © . 
intellectual positions never failed to inspire passionate 
controversy. Nevertheless, the immense attention did not 
seem to supply a response to his constant and painful self- 
questioning. Of those years, he comments: “I had arrived 
at a crossroads—maybe I'd lost my liking for life. I had to 
find the courage to get rid of so much that was dear to me 





continued on page 214 
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and that had great meaning for me.” 

Divorced from Elsa Morante, in 
1963 he married Dacia Maraini, an- 
other writer. For the newspaper 
Corriere della Sera, he visited the Ori- 
ent and on his return wrote The Cul- 
tural Revolution in China. 

“Television,” he says, “gives me 
ideas. It’s an entirely new language 
that knows no past and relies on im- 
ages alone. Because of this it plays a 
certain role in my creativity. A good 
television film has been made from 
my novel Mistaken Ambitions. 

“T’ve no nostalgia for past centu- 
ries. Our own times are fascinating. 
It’s just that I’d like to have lived be- 
fore the discovery of the atom bomb. 
For some time I’ve devoted my work 
essentially to this question. I was 
elected a deputy to the European Par- 
liament on an exclusively antinuclear 
platform. I’ve written a great many 
articles, which have been collected 
under the title The Nuclear Universe. 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 


A Visit with Italy’s Man of Letters 
continued from page 212 


“T give talks in Japan and Ger- 
many. I’m going to go to the Soviet 
Union, where I’ve been named a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Travel—which I much enjoy—lets 
me work on what’s important. 

“I live in a friendly, cultivated cir- 





“I'd like to have been 
a painter. Painting 
is closer to reality than 
writing, more of a craft, 
less exhausting.” 





cle. Naturally there are lots of paint- 
ers, writers and filmmakers among 
my friends. I don’t go out much. I’m 
not against the idea, but I don’t have 
the necessary resistance. In Rome we 
do dine out in restaurants quite of- 
ten.” Here, a charming smile softens 


his stern features: “In 1986 I married ‘ 


Carmen Lelera, who’s Spanish and a 
teacher.” 

He falls silent for a few moments. 
He’s not yet mentioned the theater. 
“T’ve liked the theater for many 
years—since I was an adolescent,” he 
explains. Among other plays, he has 
written The World as It Is, produced in’ 
Venice in 1966, and Life Is a Game, 
which was produced in Rome. 

Finally, the author of some of the 
most significant works of his genera- 
tion sums up what has given mean- 
ing, to his creative life: “I’m an artist, 
and artists lead hard lives because 
they’re abnormal. Abnormality is 
costly. But then, I’m not looking for 
happiness.” 

Self-expression was the only way 
he believed it possible to examine a 
man’s unconscious emotions and 
feelings. What Alberto Moravia 
wanted to do, he did. What he was 
looking for, he found.O 
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FOR ADMIRERS OF ASIAN sculpture, the 
William Wolff gallery is the top of the 
line. Visionary collectors and patrons 
like John D. Rockefeller III, Norton 
Simon, Avery Brundage and Chris- 
tian Humann all considered regular 
visits to Wolff's Madison Avenue 
premises essential. Today’s premier 





PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


give evidence of a similar regard. 

Martin Lerner of the Asian Depart- 
I ment of the Metropolitan Museum of 
| Art describes Wolff as one of the 
| “standard-bearers of the field.” Other 
curators use words like “pioneer” and 
| “missionary” to describe Wolff's cata- 
lytic role in bringing the sculpture of 
Southeast Asia, India, the Himalayas 
and Japan to the art-buying public. 


| academics, curators and collectors 
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ANTIOQUES INOTEBOOR 
William Wolff—lIcons of the Orient 


By John A. Cuadrado 


To describe Wolff as a dealer is to 
understate. He has a reputation as a 
purveyor of masterpieces, and over 
the past three decades he has placed 
important works in many of the 
world’s great public collections. 

It is striking that William Wolff 
has achieved this prominence late in 





New York’s William H. Wolff gallery over- 
flows with Asian sculpture of virtually every 
style and era. ABOVE LEFT: A Japanese Yakushi 

Buddha, 1000-1100. ABOVE RIGHT: From Sri 

Lanka, a circa 1720 ae -bronze Buddha. 


life, during the course of a thriving 


second career. Now a vigorous 


eighty-one, he was already fifty-three: 


when he opened his gallery in 1959. 
Though Wolff's early career—in the 















animal by-products business—was 
quite successful, it can hardly be said 
to have presaged a later, inevitable 
progression into the art world. 

Raised in Germany, Wolff fled’ 
Hitler in 1936 and entered the by- 
products trade after the war. His 
business interests took him on regular 
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trips to China to purchase feathers, 
to India for goat hair, to Thailand 
for snakeskins. During these travels 
Wolff’s celebrated eye began to de- 
velop. He explains, “What does a nice 
Jewish boy do on Saturday when he’s 
abroad? He goes HS Mee SE lhe and vis- © 
its the antiques markets.” 

As Wolff tells it, his debut as an art | 
dealer began on a day when he had 
concluded a deal for three tons of 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 





duck feathers, from which he ex- 
pected a $600 profit. That afternoon 
at a Parke-Bernet auction, a bid- 
der solicited his opinion of a large 
eighteenth-century Thai head. Wolff 
responded that he had a finer one at 
home that he would happily sell for 
$500. The bidder loved Wolff's exam- 
ple and offered him $750 for it. Wolff 
was astounded. He realized that a sin- 
gle Thai head had earned him as 
much as his six thousand pounds of 
duck feathers. From that moment on 
he resolved to become an art dealer. 
“Besides,” notes Wolff, “when I was 
in the feather business no one had 





ever paid me more than I'd asked.” 

Whatever the financial consider- 
ations, Wolff’s interest in Asian 
sculpture has clearly been a labor of 
love. The intellectual and aesthetic 
pleasure he derives from his inven- 
tory is obvious. Wolff's eyes light up 
as he takes a visitor through the gal- 
lery. He delights in rediscovering 
works as he examines them at the 
side of someone new to them. He 
points to a massive female Khmer fig- 
ure of extraordinary rarity and re- 
marks that the statue has “lips so 
sensual one could kiss them.” He de- 
scribes an eleventh-century Japanese 
wood sculpture of the Heian period 
as “God himself, so peaceful that it 
converts you to Buddhism as soon as 


William Wolff—Icons of the Orient 
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you lay eyes on it.” Nearby, a pedes- 
tal supports a fifteenth-century gilt- 
bronze head, the largest of its kind 
to be found outside Thailand; spe- 
cially fitted cases protect a pair of 
giant twelfth-century Tibetan bronze 
bodhisattvas; and cabinets shelter-a 
wide assortment of stuccos, stone 
carvings and bronzes. 

A stock of such quality and diver- 
sity takes tremendous effort to main- 
tain, especially since most of Wolff’s 
material is “virgin.” He refuses to 
“bid against clients” on the auction 
market, and only occasionally han- 
dles a piece from an American or 
European collection. Most of his art- 
works are new to the market and 
come directly from their regions of 
origin. This requires an exhausting 
travel schedule that would tax a man 
half Wolff’s age. When a particularly 
fine Gandharan figure turned up sev- 
eral years ago, Wolff traveled to Asia 
for the weekend. By taking the Con- 
corde to London, a 747 to Rawal- 





pindi, Pakistan, and a Jeep into the 
wilds of Afghanistan, he managed to 
keep a two-hour rendezvous to exam- 
ine the figure and arrange its pur- 
chase. Incredibly, Wolff made it back 
in time to open the gallery at 10 aM. © 
Monday morning and attended a re-. 
ception at the Asia Society in New 
York that same evening. 
More typical, but no less fatiguing; 
are Wolff’s annual summer trips to 
the Orient. He averages some thirty 
different beds in sixty days as he, 
visits his network of scouts, many © 
of whom have worked with him for — 
decades. He may buy a large early « 
Buddha from a collector in need of ; 
cash, or purchase a rare bronze that » 
has spent generations in the same no-+, 
ble household. Travel conditions can 
leave much to be desired, especially — 
in remote locations. Wolff's assistant, 
Ann Gray, remembers her terror at ; 
seeing him lapse into unconscious- 
ness from food poisoning during 
a typhoon in Indonesia, and her 


ABOVE LEFT: William H. Wolff stands before a figure of Uma and a Khmer Vishnu, left, and a 
limestone bodhisattva head, all pieces from Cambodia, 1000-1100. Foreground, an early south 
Indian Pallava figure. ABOvE: Three paintings on cloth hang above stone fragments from India, 

Cambodia and Nepal. Lower left: 10th-century Indian architectural fragment depicting 
mithuna couple; far right, 15th-century Nepalese stele. At center,a heavy Khmer lintel, 1100-1200, 
supports a smaller 14th-century south Indian lintel and 11th-century base for a Jain statue. 
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amazement at discovering him up 
and disco-dancing the next day upon 
arrival at their hotel in Singapore. 

Today, in nearly every area of the 
art market, it is axiomatic that fine 
works are increasingly expensive and 
difficult to find. Given Wolff's stan- 
dards of quality, the supply problem 
is especially worrisome. He recalls his 
first trips to Japan with longing. The 
dollar was strong and his sources 
would press great rarities on him, 
asking only that he pay sometime in 
the indefinite future. For the past sev- 
eral years, the high value of the yen 
and the fierce competition offered by 
wealthy Japanese collectors have 
made restocking works like Wolff’s 
superb early wood sculptures almost 
inconceivable. 

He has the same problems with his 
rarest Indian pieces. On his first trips 
to India, he recalls seeing good early 
bronzes sold in street markets by 
weight, without regard to age or 
quality. Top pieces like his superb 
thirteenth-century dancing Siva were 
rare even then. In a few years’ time, 
when the last remnants of his exten- 
sive purchases of the 1960s are sold, 
there will be no way to restock such 
examples, and the finest pieces will 
be off the market, locked away in 
museums forever. 

That Wolff has any acquisitions 
dating from the sixties left to sell pro- 
vides a telling commentary on the 
market he serves. He deals primarily 
with museums and with the small 
circle of private collectors sophisti- 
cated and wealthy enough to appreci- 
ate his best material. Though Wolff 
has played an important role in ex- 
panding public awareness of Asian 
sculpture, the market remains lim- 
ited. If a piece does not happen to fill 
the right gap in a collection, public or 
private, it can remain unsold for de- 
cades, regardless of its fine quality 
or historic importance. After having 
offered a major sculpture to a dozen 
Western museums, says Wolff, it is 
ironic to see it sit for years and then to 
have the curator of an institution like 
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the Tokyo National Museum walk in 
one day and snap it up. 

Part of the problem, says Wolff, is 
that most of his art has never become 
fashionable in the West. Though cer- 
tain types of Chinese and Japanese 
art have long been collected, much 
Hindu and Buddhist art from other 
parts of the East can still seem too 


arcane, too alien to appeal to the 
Western eye. The interests of mon- 
eyed collectors run to more familiar 


Impressionist or modern canvases, . 


and both the museum world and the 
universities tend toward a Western 


bias in their art-history curriculums... 


Though the Italian Renaissance is 
divided into fifty-year segments for 












specialized study, many areas of 
Asian art are lumped together and 
remain inadequately studied and 
taught. Even at the most important 
American museums and universities, 
it is not unusual for one curator or 
professor to cover all the art from 
an area encompassing Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, Laos, Nepal, Tibet, 
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India, Pakistan and Indonesia over 
a time period spanning forty-five 
hundred years. With only a few ex- 
ceptions, museums likewise direct 
precious little in the way of acqui- 
sition funds to Asian art outside the 
Chinese and Japanese areas. Wolff of- 
ten jokes that with today’s fashion for 
down coats, he would have been far 
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asking questions about value, 
durability, construction. And 
Tropitone’s answers are more 
than satisfactory. 

That’s because we pay 
close attention not only to 





design but to every detail of 
construction and materials. 
A good example is the Eva- 
Dri® (fig. 1) we use to fill 





Left brain. 


our cushions. Eva-Driis the 
opposite of a sponge, because 
instead of air bubbles it has 
channels that actually repel 
water. Your ¢ “ae 
cushions dry , i ae 
out almost 32 Ne 
twice as : 
fast as 
ordinary . : 
cushions. “ee 

For our tabletops, we use 
a special acrylic (fig. 2) that 
has the look, feel and weight 
of hammered glass. And it 
has 17 times the impact 
strength of glass. 

Your left brain will love 
our 15-year, “No Fine Print” 
warranty. Your right brain 
will compose sonnets about 
Tropitone’s enduring style 
and elegance. Give yourself 
high marks for making such 
a well-balanced decision. 





Write for our color catalog. Only $1.00. P.O. 
Box 3010, Sarasota, FL 34230; 5 Marconi, 
Irvine, CA 92718. 


trapitene 


Probably the finest. 








better off if he had never left the 
feather business for the slow-moving, 
world of Asian art. 

Neglect creates opportunity, and 
Wolff believes that his Indian, South- 
east Asian and Himalayan works, es- 
pecially, are on the “bargain counter 
of the art market.” Though Wolff's 
best sculptures sell in the mid-five to 
the mid-six figures, they are master- 
works of great rarity, whose prices, 
he is quick to remark, are dwarfed by 
those commanded by a Frank Stella 
or a Claude Monet. Wolff also ob- 
serves that given the scarcity of ma- 
terial in the field, it will take only a 
relatively small influx of new collec- 
tors to push the market sky-high and 
denude the few specialist dealers of 
their top examples. 

New collectors should not feel that 
all the prices at the William Wolff 
gallery are already orbiting in the 
stratosphere. A wide range of objects 
are available for $10,000 or under. 
Lovely second- to fourth-century 


Part of 
the problem is 
that most of his art 
has never become 
fashionable in 
the West. 


Gandharan stucco heads, for exam- 
ple, are priced from $500 to $5,000, 
and elegant Khmer gilt-bronze pa- 
lanquin hooks dating from the thir- 
teenth century sell from $1,500 to 
$10,000. Priced at the top of this 
range are such items as a graceful 
Nepalese bronze figure encrusted 
with turquoise, and an exquisitely 
chiseled tenth-century Khmer stone 
head. Though often very fine, such 
relatively inexpensive examples tend 
to be without the large size and “star 
quality” that museums and major 
collectors typically seek. 

The biggest danger facing new col- 
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_ ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
OVER 7,000 INCREDIBLE PIECES . . . UP TO 50% OFF 


Moore “Office Queen’ Cabinet Secretary 
fs 5g ee = and Swivel Chair 
Inlaid and Bronze Moun maissance Ayty Inlaid Art Nouveau Vitrine 
Revival Cabinet by A. Roux fll —~ — by Emile Galle’ 


9 pe. Oak Country French 
Dining Set 
Unusual Quality American 
Mahogany Display Cabinet 


7 pe. Herter Bros. Parlour Set 
(2 chairs not shown) 


and Marble Top Coffee Table Marble-top Italian Front and Back Bar 


Extra Grade Wooton Patent Monumental American Walnut Gilt-wood LXV French Marble To Incredible 2 Pc. Art Deco Desk 
Secretary Bee ean Table, 18th Century (62” x 38”) & Bookcase by Louis Majorelle 


VICTORIAN WALNUT: QUA | ART NOUVEAU: 


© Wooton Desks © Parlour Sets e Dining Sets @ Tables 
© Pedestal Desks © Inlaid Tables © Desks © Bed Sets 
© Bed Sets @ Bars/TV Cabinets @ Parlour Sets © Clocks/Statues 
© Bookcases © Pool Tables @ Vitrines © Buffets/Bars 
hinecene | o Chandelie Sets 

y : e eliers e Dinin a 
© 54”-72" Rolltop Desks DOWNTOWN _- © Clocks/Statues © Bed Sots 
© Dining Sets © File Cabinets WAREHOUSE ADDRESS ENGLISH: 
e Partners Desk © Chairs & Tables 4851 S. ALAMEDA ST. © Partners Desks e Library Tables 
© Conference Sets @ Chinas LOS ANGELES, CA 90058 : : 

© Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs 

BUD EEO ec aiiaras ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: 
© Dining Sets © Bed Sets SHOWROOM © Railings © Leaded Glass 
© Buffets e Writing Tables 8483 MELROSE AVE © Ceilin e Entryways 
© Swivel Chairs © Chairs arenes Bs 
o Baltes © Vitrines LOS ANGELES, 86 PG. 1987 SUMMER/FALL 
© Armoires © Etched Windows (213) 658-6394 EDITION CATALOG AVAILABLE $10 _ 
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He invests his time in music and 
his money in U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Bonds have changed. They now 
pay competitive rates, like 
money market accounts. 

Find out more, call 
1-800-US-BONDS. 
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The Science of Building, The Art of Design 


It’s a science, putting together a package of services and materials that ensures enduring 
quality, and reduces the hazards of building to its lowest level. It’s an art that takes your 
lifestyle and dreams, and produces a form both beautiful and functional, a home uniquely yours. 
This combination, the successful joining of the building arts and sciences, has been the 
hallmark of Northern Homes since 1946. 

Before you buy or build, invest a few dollars in our design collections. 


OO I’menclosing $15. Please send your design catalogue of 


homes up to 3820 sq. ft. 
© I’m enclosing $35. Please send the design catalogue, 








_=— a and the Scholz Collection of homes up to 8800 sq. ft. 
N 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 3 Hom CS uns 
TE NEAT AMER AIN INN ESUMIEIN 51 Glenwood Ave., Glens Falls, NY 12801 ay 7 
. tate ip 
Bonds held less than five years earn a lower rate Available coast to coast 


Telephone 


(518) 798-6007 We accept check, VISA and Master Card 
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William Wolff—Icons of the Orient 
continued from page 221 


lectors is the large number of fakes 
that have infiltrated the market as 
prices have increased. Wolff points to 
bronze Buddhas currently manufac- 
tured in Bangkok that, he observes, 
somehow age six to eight hundred 
years as they make the trip between: 
Thailand and certain European gal; 
leries. He is impressed by the beauti- 
fully worked “Khmer” sculptures 
made in recent years by master forg- 
ers in Cambodia and patinated by 
prolonged immersion in mud baths. 5 
Objects such as these present particu- © | 
lar dangers to new collectors. 
Woe to the neophyte, says Wolff, + 
when virtually every specialist in the — 
field has been fooled at one time or * 
another. With his typical straightfor- =, 
wardness Wolff will often show visi- 
tors one of his own mistakes. Placed 
unceremoniously on the floor of the 
gallery’s coat closet is what seems to + 
be an extraordinary monumental 
Gandharan head. Wolff explains that 
when he asked his restorer to remove 


Wolff has 
achieved this 
prominence late in 
life, during the 
course of a thriving 
second career. 





a layer of black pigment coating the 
sculpture, he realized that its entire 
face was a modern reconstruction. 
Wolff’s tremendous enthusiasm for 
his field is as much appreciated by 
his colleagues as his honesty. Curators 
and collectors relish his zeal and. 
know that as long as he is in business 
they will receive excited invitations , 
to come view new acquisitions. Re- 
tirement is out of the question. Wolff 
tried it in 1982.and managed it for 
only one year. The lease on his 
present gallery space expires on De- 
cember 30, 1990. He is already on the 
lookout for a new location. 0 
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Gleaming, glossy white with luscious hints of color. Remarkable ceramic tiles. 


Walker Zanger 
8914 Beverly Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 213/278-8664 


Walker Zanger 
2960 Airway Ave. #B-104 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 714/546-3671 


Walker Zanger 
1832 S. Brand Blvd. 
Glendale, CA 91204 213/245-6927 


Walker Zanger 
11500 South Main #124 
Houston, TX 77025 713/664-8811 


Walker Zanger 
The Interior 
7026 Old Katy Rd. #219 
Houston, TX 77024 713/861-7745 


Facings of America 
4121 North 27th Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85016 602/955-9217 


Southwestern Ceramics 
5525 Gaines Street 
San Diego, CA 92110 619/298-3511 


Eurobath & Tiles 
Design Center South 
23811 Aliso Creek Rd. Ste. #155 
Laguna Niguel, CA 92677 714/643-5033 


esource Center 


Southwestern Ceramics 
999 Rancheros Dr. 
San Marcos, CA 92069 619/741-2033 


Tilecraft 

Galleria Design Center 

101 Henry Adams St. #226 

San Francisco, CA 94103 415/552-1913 


Euro Bath 
1801 Wynkoop Ste. #380 
Denver, CO 80202 303/298-8453 


Town & Country 
PO Box 469 
Avon, CT 06001 203/677-6965 


Waterworks 
11 Newtown Road 
Danbury, CT 06810 203/792-9979 


Waterworks 
226 Post Rd. East 
West Port, CT 06880 


Sunny McLean & Co. 
3800 NE Second Avenue 
Miami, FL 33137 305/573-5943 
eet In Tile 

A.D.A.C. 


351 Peachtree Hills Ave N.E. #140 
Atlanta, GA 30305 404/239-9186 


Traditions in Tile 
585 Atlanta Street 
Roswell, GA 30075 404/998-0155 


Euro Tec Tiles Inc 
Merchandise Mart #1307 
Chicago, IL 60654 312/329-0077 


Tile Source, Inc 
6420 W. 110th St. #104 
Overland Park, KS 66211 913/345-8453 


Tiles, A Refined Selection, Inc. 
115 Newbury Street 
Boston, MA 02116 617/437-0400 


Tiles, A Refined Selection, Inc. 
Boston Design Center 

One Design Center Place Ste. #633 
Boston, MA 02210 617/357-5522 


Virginia Tile 
22201 Telegraph R 
Southfield, MI 8034 313/353-4250 


Virginia Tile 
Michigan Design Center 
1700 Stutz #22 


Troy, MI 48084 313/649-4422 


Fantasia Showroom 

1.M.S. Design Center 

275 Market Street #102 

Minneapolis, MN 55405 612/338-5811 


To receive our 48 page catalogue send $8 to your nearest representative 
or Walker Zanger showroom 


Terra Cotta 

Princeton Forrestal Village 

124 Stanhope St. 

Princeton, NJ 08540 609/520-0075 


McCullough Ceramics 
5272 Germanton Road 
Winston Salem, NC 27105 919/744-0660 


Carminart ¢ 

61 N. Central Ave : 
Elmsford, NY 10523 914/592-6330 
Shelly Tile 

D & D Bidg 8th Floor 

979 Third Ave 


New York, NY 10022 212/832-2255 


Hamilton Parker Co. 
165 W Vine Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 614/221-6593 


Paschal Tile 
10918 E 55th Place 


Tulsa, OK 74146 918/622-0017 


United Tile 
3435 SE 17th Street 
Portland, OR 97202 503/231-4959 


Tile Collection 
4031 Bigelow Blvd 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 412/621-1051 


Tile Shop of Society Hill 
621 South Second Street 


Philadelphia, PA 19147 215/923-34 






2548 Bransford Avenu 


French Brown Floors 
7007 Greenville Avenue 


Tile Contractors Supply Compa 
ie 
Nashville, TN 37204 615/269-9669 


Dallas, TX 75231 214/363-4341 


Southwest Tile 
1375 E. Bitters Rd. 


San Antonio, TX 78216 512/491-0058 
Florida Tile Ceramic Center 


305 West 2880 South 


Salt Lake City, UT 84115 801/485-29 


United Tile 

17400 W. Valley Rd. 
PO. Box 58204 
Tukwilla Branch 


| 
- 


Seattle, WA 98188 206/251-5290. _ 


Childcrest Distributor 
6045 N 55th Street 


Milwaukee, WI 53218 414/462- 9770) 


Available through your 
architect and interior 
designer. 
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And now, in celebration , “ legendary wreath of 


of the Olympic Games, the United States victory and her heralding trumpet, hand- 


Olympic Committee commissions a First, . embellished in pure 24 karat gold. Beauty 









combined with strength. Elegance with power. 


porcelain worthy of the name... Olympia. Grace with energy. aay the thrill of competing 


Created by the great American sculptor Stuart Mark and the challenge fulfilled. Olympia in a special 


LEE ARC MLR ALL First Edition available only during the Olympic year. $245. 


Shown smatier than actual size of 12” in height. 
Tee Cem 
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The United States Olympic Committee 

c/o The Franklin Mint, Franklin Center, PA 19091 
Please enter my order for Olympia in fine 
imported bisque porcelain and embellished 
with pure 24kt. gold. Bill me for a deposit 

of $49.* when itis ready to be 

sent, and for the balance in four equal 

monthly installments of $49.* each, 

after shipment. 

*Plus my State sales tax 


MR/MRS/MISS 


SIGNATURE : = : CITY/STATE/ZIP 


12074-13 


Limmted Qymate Year Edition. A Inumphn Porcelain. 
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Barbara and Lloyd Macklowe’s Art Nouveau Obsession 


By Michael Weber 


NEARLY TWENTY-TWO years ago, Bar- 
bara and Lloyd Macklowe saw a 
small Tiffany vase for sale at fifty dol- 
lars. At the time, he was a printing 
salesman, she a teacher. The seller— 
the mother of a friend who “hooked 
us as surely as if she’d stuck a needle 
into our arms,” Barbara Macklowe 
says—agreed to let them buy it 
on time. “It took us four months,” 
says Lloyd Macklowe, smiling at the 
memory. That first purchase blos- 
somed into a passion. The passion led 
them into buying and selling. Six 
years of visiting shows and selling 
Art Nouveau through trade publica- 
tions ultimately led the Macklowes to 
establish a gallery of their own in 
New York City. It also helped them 
to assemble a first-rate permanent 
collection for their home. 

Yet “collection” is almost too limit- 
ing a term for the comprehensive or- 
chestration of Art Nouveau elements 
in the Macklowe residence. The en- 
tire apartment is dedicated to this 
brief, curious episode in art. The 


PHOTOGRAPHY: BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





Macklowes sit in Art Nouveau, sleep 
in Art Nouveau, write letters on it, 
read books by it. Their home is the 
Art Nouveau spirit incarnate. 

“We have a broad-based collec- 
tion,” says Barbara Macklowe, her 
eyes following the path of their cat, 
Max, as he stealthily approaches a 
standing Tiffany Studios water-lily 
lamp. (He never pays any attention 
to the pieces until we start talking 
about them,” she confides.) ‘Most 
collections—and we are familiar with 
the best—have a point of view. Ours 
is just quality and what appeals to us. 
It doesn’t have to be any one medium 
or any one artist.” What appeals is “a 
sensuous thing,” both agree. “After 


years of looking,” Barbara Macklowe 
explains, “your eye becomes trained 
to see the best of the classic exam- 
ples.” Of one Tiffany vase, she says, 
“That piece and I had a romance 
for a year when it was in the store.” 
And of some French cameo glass: 
“We put these on a shelf and they just’ 
haven't left.” Referring to two amaz- 
ing asymmetrical bronze vases by 
Hector Guimard, she adds, “These 
are Lloyd’s babies.” 

“Everything we have is artistically, 
aesthetically and intellectually re- 
lated,” says Lloyd Macklowe. And in- 
deed, except for an Art Déco Dunhill 
silver box, everything in the master 
bedroom—from bed to end tables, 





BELOW LEFT: One of the rarest pieces in Barbara and Lloyd Macklowe’s collection of Art Nouveau 
furniture and objects—a water-lily lamp with a bronze base by Louis Majorelle and glass shades 
by Daum, Nancy—is proudly displayed on a Majorelle table in the couple’s New York apartment. 
BELOW: A marquetry Fern table by Emile Gallé holds a Tiffany vase; a gilt-bronze bust, symboliz- 
ing Evening, by Maurice Bouval; and a bronze sculpture of dancer Loie Fuller by Raoul Larche. 











continued on page 232 
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Crystal stemware shown: Aria. 


ine ORY S TALS OF LENOX 


An important collection of fine lead crystal stemware and objects for the home. 


Each a classic example of the masterful crafting that is the tradition of Lenox. 


Lenox China and Crystal 
Send for our color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 
© Lenox 1987 
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D&D BUILDING-979 THIRD AVE. 
| NEW YORK, NY 10022 
(212) 759-8700 
THROUGH YOUR ARCHITECT OR DESIGNER 


| MARCEL CHAIR 








Kitchen Interior Design 


Expect a certain elegance in the kitchen interior designs and you 
will experience SieMatic. 
It's where design joins function in a total kitchen concept. 
See a beautiful example in SieMatic’s 1001 KL, a traditional style in 
high gloss, snow white lacquer with rails and knobs of gleaming brass. 
SieMatic Kitchen Interior Design for traditional, contemporary 
and thoroughly modern living. Available through your interior designer 
or architect. 
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Barbara and Lloyd Macklowe’s Art Nouveau Obsession 
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continued from page 228 


from the Manuel Orazzi litho ad- 
vertising the 1900 Paris Exposition to 
the Loie Fuller bronze lamps that 
were designed for that exposition—is 
from the avant-garde manufacturers 
and creators of turn-of-the-century 
French Art Nouveau. The dining 
room, designed around a Tiffany Stu- 
dios shade and including a Eugene 
Gaillard table and chairs, is also a full- 
blown expression of Barbara and 
Lloyd Macklowe’s passion for the Art 
Nouveau sensibility. 

When questioned, the collectors 
agree that “it’s very hard to choose a 
favorite piece; it’s like being asked, 
‘Which is your favorite child?’ ” 

But there is a “favorite child’’—a 
Daum-Majorelle bronze and double- 
blown-glass water-lily lamp. Con- 
sidered rare and desirable among 
collectors, very few of these lamps 
are still in existence, and fewer still 
have their delicate glass shades intact. 
From its bronze base to its subtle 
pink and green lily shades, this 
piece is a stately and elegant evo- 


cation of nature. 
Also by Majorelle is the chandelier 





that hangs above the serpentine stair- 
case in the entrance hall. It came from 
Louis Majorelle’s own house, but 
seems as natural here as though the 
Macklowe residence had been built 
around it. As it turns out, the stair- 


case, with its wrought-iron banister, 


was one of the reasons the couple 
purchased the apartment. 

With Max curled beneath a tea ta- 
ble of exquisite marquetry by Emile 
Gallé, Lloyd Macklowe leans back 
and speaks of his “sense of peace, se- 
curity and serenity in coming home, 
knowing the ceramics are there, the 
bronze is over there, the Loie Fuller 
lamps are still in their places.” The 
Macklowes consider the collection in 
their home complete. It is not likely, 
they say, that they will make further 
additions to it. “We channel all our 


BELOW: Discovered years ago by Lloyd Mack- 
lowe on a sidewalk outside the Paris flea 
market, a Tiffany Studios leaded-glass Peony 
shade provides a focal point for the dining 
room. The rosewood table and chairs by 
Eugéne Gaillard resemble pieces Gaillard 
showed in the 1900 Paris Exhibition. The 
Flowers lithographs are by Alphonse Mucha. 


buying impulses into the business,” 
Lloyd Macklowe says. Adds his wife, 
“Each piece has its place in our lives, » 
and it’s very difficult to change any- 

thing.” On the other hand, she re-. 
flects, “I’m a collector from day one. 

We still have walls that are quite bare; _ 
our next great push may be to buy 
Art Nouveau paintings.” 0) 





ABOVE: Favrile-glass vases from the Tiffany 
Studios, circa 1900, show a variety of designs, 
some revealing the influence of japonaiserie. 


rop: Proof of the Macklowes’ admiration for 
Art Nouveau designers—who they feel “tried 
everything’—abounds in the living room. 
Chairs are by Gaillard, the lamps by Tiffany 
Studios, and the candelabrum by Bouval. 
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galleries featured in this issue. 
















306 east Gist street,new york, new york 10021 (212) 759-6943 
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39 Brook Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-22310 


Patents Pending 
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Send $1.00 for Color Brochure (H-7) Directional, P.O. Box 2005, High Point, NC 27261 
New York: NYDC, 200 Lexington Avenue Chicago: 1720 Merchandise Mart and Principal Cities Nationwide 
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BIELECKY BROTHERS Samia 
CIRCA 1900 Paine 
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Classic Styles for Modern Living. 


Anew collection of 50 handwoven 
wicker and rattan pieces, culled from 
our original catalog, in the Bielecky 
tradition of timeless design. As always, 
custom finishes applied to order 

at our workrooms. 


Send $10.00 for Bielecky “Vintage Collection” catalog, 
306 East 61st Street, New York, NY 10024, 212-753-2355 


®BIELECKY BROTHERS, INC 


NEW YORK: Bielecky Brothers, Inc./CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS: Holly Hunt, Ltd./MIAMI: 
Alexander James Associates/WEST PALM BEACH: Fact & Fantasy/HOUSTON, DALLAS: 
David Sutherland, Inc./LOS ANGELES: Randolph & Hein/DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO: 

Shears & Window/SEATILE: James Goldman & Associates/TROY: GIOIA/ 
TO THE TRADE ONLY Robert T, McKissack & Associates/HONOLULU: Robert Rose 











rystal candlesticks by Fabergé. 


Fabergé. 
Perfecting 
salen eleorlameya 
candlelight. 


Created by the atelier that 
bears the name and heritage of 
Peter Carl Fabergé, favored 
artist to the Czars of Imperial 
Russia. 

The Snow Dove Crystal 
Candlesticks. Inspired by the 
Russian legend of lost lovers 
transformed into snow doves. 
Flying across the frozen land- 
scape to be reunited. Forever. 

Masterpieces blown in 
full-lead crystal. The delicate 
TOL ay DTC CORSA WAT e DTD TCan Cn Te 
the softly frosted sculptures 
of ethereal doves. 

Candlelight has never been 
more clegant. And superb 
eae MAEMO emcee ee 


Shown smaller than actual size 
Omen eran ae 
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PLEASE MAIL BY MARCH 31 


The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center, PA 19091 

I wish to « The Snow Dove 
Crystal Candlesticks, to be hand- 
crafted in France. I need 
money now. I| will be | 
five monthly i 


each, with the first 


nd no 


in advance of shipmer 





Antique chimney pieces, classical 
sculpture, antique garden 
ornaments, wrought iron 
entrance gates, period 

panelled rooms and modern 
figurative sculpture. 


We have almost 100 years 
experience in shipping 
antiques all over the world. 
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Situated near the centre of London en route to Heathrow Airport 
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A fine English 19th Century 
entranceway complete with 
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Please send $10 for brochure to: 


Simon P. Hampton, 

Crowther of Syon Lodge (AD) + London Road, 
Isleworth + Middx. TW7 5BH - England. 

Tel: 001 144 1 560 7978 + Telex 8951308 


Syon Lodge is also open at weekends 
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A special advertising 
section for the California reader 
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THE FIRST CRUISE THAT FEELS MORE LIKE A YACHT 
THAT SAILS THAN A HOTEL THAT FLOATS. 


Windstar sail cruises offer a sig- 
nificant departure from conventional 
Cruises. 

The biggest difference is our 
ships themselves; new ships that are 
the longest and most modern sailing 
ships ever built. 

Ships that through state-of-the- 
art computerized technology, now 
bring to the world of cruising some- 
thing never before available: the 
romance and serenity of a sail ship. 

Next is our point-of-view about 
where we Sail. To islands off the 
beaten path, where instead of feeling 
like a tourist who has invaded an 
island, you feel like a guest who has 
been invited. 

On our ships, you'll find all of the 
traditional approaches to Cruising 
have been thrown overboard. 

Instead of such stimulating activ- 
ities as bingo or shuffleboard, you 


can windsurf, or waterski, or snorkel. 
Or take a walk up to the flying bridge 
where you experience the excitement 
of sailing, firsthand, as the captain 
lets you take the helm. 

In the evening the dress is casual 
elegance. You can enter The Restau- 
rant anytime from 8:00 to 10:00. 
When you dine and with whom is 
entirely up to you. 

Afterwards, instead of a Las 
Vegas revue, Our passengers go to 
the piano bar to listen to some music 
and watch the sails against a mag- 
nificent evening sky. Or try their luck 
in Our Casino, or go to their cabin to 
watch a movie from our videotape ~ 
library. 

You see, we've designed our 
cruises with this philosophy in mind: 
to provide just 74 couples with a min- 
imum amount of regimentation and a 
maximum amount of freedom. To 


© 1988 Windstar Sail Cruises Limited. For free brochure, write 7415 NW 19th St., Miami, Florida 33126. Ships Registry: Bahamas 


come and go, and do, and enjoy, 
what they please, when they please. 

All on a ship that in its ambience 
and decor offers a refined sense of 
luxury that is rare today. 

Call your travel agent or call us 
at (800) 258-SAIL for more informa- 
tion. Our three ships, Wind Star in the 
Grenadinés, Wind Song in Tahiti, and 
Wind Spirit in the French and Italian 
Rivieras are all priced the same: 
$2,495 or $2,895 per person, double 
occupancy, based on season. 


We look forward to having you~ - 


aboard. 


WINDSTAR 
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MOVES as oa 
EVER CLOSER. Sek 
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_ SHOWROOM AT es pe 
401 SOUTH VERMONT ee es 
SINCE 1905 ea ri 
WILL SOON BE GONE. le NE Se 
WE MUST MOVE bs ty 
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ORIENTAL RUGS LS eee 
AT SAVINGS aR 
- 30% TO 70% OFF. <a 


Antique Rig: = 
and Contemporary 





Values most advantageous to you are offered 
at enormous savings. 
Come early for best selection. 






HE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE IN ORIENTAL RUGS 
See eee eee et 


01 South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90020 (our only location) 


213/383-1397 Hours: Monday thru Saturday 9 to 5. 









FLEMISH TAPESTRY, CIRCA LATE 1700 





| Country French Wagon, 
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W| Buffet, Weathervane and Longcase Clock 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
CLASSIC CHINESE FURNITURE 


SHOWROOM: ASIAPHILE CATALOGUE 
7975 MELROSE AVENUE AVAILABLE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90046 

213 653-4744 


Great Things Antiques 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


THREE LOCATIONS 


OCEAN AVENUE & MONTE VERDE 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
(408) 624-7178 


—NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE— 





| Make your yard the most elegant room in your home. 


| 








Gold Medal Winner 
1988 National Spa & Pool Institute 


Transforming yards into imaginative and enjoyable out- Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total design. 
door living rooms has been the business of A. Lee We work with your contractor or recommend exper- 
Shelbourne for nearly a quarter of a century. And our ienced contractors who take in stride difficult sites, 
experience shows both in awards for design excellence engineering problems, remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, _~ 
and in the increased home equity our designs have adding spas and updating older pool and garden sites. ~~ 


generated for our clients. 


et le 4 





On-site consultation recommended. é 
We design your yard from the ground up. We take a ef 


personal, professional approach to every phase of our oy, 45 a ice i 
total outdoor living designs. Be eo e Bae 


A.LeeShelbourne 











Elegant Designs for Living Oe. tira ames 
333 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90212 (213) 272-1230. s pars os se ee! ‘ 
; fe aii. a 
For national & international consultation, phone (800) 426-8963 eh 
Locations throughout California Ey A 
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Radio — Gate Operators- 
Automatic entrance to many of 
the world’s most prominent residences. 


2912 E. Coast Hwy. 410 E. Haley St. ae ae eR 
Corona Del Mar Santa Barbara ie Ae —7@l Ie ~74 id ad ~A aD yA 
(714) 759-3665 (805) 962-0250 CALL TODAY...1-800-327-3717 


FT. LAUDERDALE CLEVELAND 
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SPECIALIZING IN AMERICAN PAINT 


HISTORICAS 


INTERIORS 


18th 
Centiiry 


Triimeaiix Replicas 


Please send two dollars for brochure ae 
| 1007-A Bransten Road San Carlos, CA 94070 \ 
415-593-6408 
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House Boats IV 1987 Oilon Canvas 64x71 inches (162.5x 180.3 cm.) 
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US Contact bse 
Louis Stern Galleries, 9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 A oe 
Telephone (213) 276-0147 fe Pe ae 
Full color Exhibition Catalogue $25.00 postage paid aay 


83, RUE DU FAUBOURG ST-HONORE - 27, AVENUE MATIGNON Pd, a oe 
75008 PARIS, FRANCE Me 





ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUTREMENTS 
CARVED AND SCULPTURED IN SOLID WOODS 


eS re 


Columns 


D E.-S I G N-E R 
RES OU R'GE 


Showroom for Architectural Products 


213/465-9235 Condensed catalog 
5160 Melrose Avenue available $10 FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
Los Angeles, CA 90038 16506 AVALON BOULEVARD / CARSON, CALIFORNIA 90746-1096 


CATALOG#A-2 AVAILABLE $5.00 TO THE TRADE 
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RONNIE M. BAROKH 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
& DECORATIVE ARTS 


Regence style rosewood & 
Ormulu bureau plat 

c. 1860. length: 79” height: 31” 
width: 38” 


1S Es DE EA GUERRA 
SANTA BARBARA, CA 93101 


(805) 965-8685 





"A GREAT WAY 


-CBS TV 


"Decorator Previews diagnoses 
clients’ needs and preferences to 
help them find compatible 
decorators." 


-Wall Street Journal 


"A decorating matchmaker...an 
innovative service.” 
-House Beautiful 


DECORATOR 
PREVIEWS 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


ARCHITECTS 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA (415) 563-3977 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (213) 655-9019 


TO FIND A DECORATOR." 





It’s an Adler. 


ESTABLISHED 1957 


820 S. Hoover St.. Los Angeles, CA 90005 Phone: (213) 382-6334 
Catalogue $5.00 Western Region 
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Refresh, Rejoice. Call: 1-800-548-8855 
for visitor information. 
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THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF 


| 


| 
| 


LARGE RANGE OF NAT 
SHOWROOMS - STOCK 


o 
1889 MT. DIABLO BLVD. 
WALNUT CREEK, CA 94596 
(415) 943-6991 

TLX: 338628 

FAX: 415-930-0752 _ 


Pas) eee 


slate 


RAL COLORS. 
- BROCHURES. 


| 
494 NORTH NEWPORT BLVD. 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 
(714) 650-2200 


a 714-650-3729 


2170-D COMMERCE AVE. 
CONCORD, CA 94524 
(415) 676-1042 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


| ESC 10 — Manor House 


530 SIXTH AVE. 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92101 
(619) 281-2477 


O 


3307 McKINNEY AVE. 


DALLAS, TX 75204 
(214) 528-2890 
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HANDCRAFTED 


LODGEPOLE PINE 
FURNITURE 


RESIDENTIAL AND OFFICE 


CATALOG $3.00 COURTESY TO THE TRADE 


ACCENT FURNITURE — Phone 805-254-8057 
25842 Springbrook Avenue, Saugus, CA 91350 


How your home 
can provide you income for life 
while you live in It. 


3 If youre at least 70 years of age and meet certain other 
x requirements, we have an intriguing idea to share with you. 
In exchange for ownership of your home, Claremont 
Mckenna College will provide you with an ineome for life and 


ensure that you are able to live in your own home for as long 
as you like. You will also receive a charitable deduction. 

For more information on this program, as well as others 
that help you avoid or reduce taxes on capital gain, shelter 
income and lower estate taxes, please write or call us collect today. 


(CLAREMONT MCKENNA COLLEGE 


Joseph C. Schreiber II * Director, Planned Giving 
725D Bauer Center * 500 East 9th Street * Claremont, California 91711 
Collect: (714) 621-4848 
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| VE a BOARDMAN LTD 


| MANUFACTURER OF CUSTOM SOFAS AND SOFA BEDS 
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“BAL HARBOUR” 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas and Sofa Beds are. 
C.O.M. or seal olLot loli ee ano ls 
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GRANITE SLABS combine the beauty and durability of natural stone with the practicality of a grout- 
free surface which is ideal for food preparation. Now we are able to offer you this high quality product 
at a cost comparable to professionally installed ceramic tile. Bring in your plans and have our interior 
design specialists assist you in selecting a beautiful granite kitchen counter top. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS is your complete resource for granite and marble tiles and slabs, slate, 
ceramic tile, and Mexican terra cotta pavers (natural and stained & sealed), fabrication of granite and 
marble counter tops, fireplace facings, and furniture. We are licensed contractors and provide full 


installation services for all of our products. 


Contact us for information on our showroom opening in the Los Angeles area. 


Marble, Sele; Impor “3 


VASO IPOWIEIIE SURI Use BWMHER WY WINRILIE, (CAILINFORINIA 94608 415-420-0383 
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(e of 17 stages involved in producing the new edition from Audubon’s original plates for The Birds of America. 








The last opportunity to acquire prints direct from 
John James Audubon’s 150 year old original plates. 


In the Ornithology Department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
there is one room which is only open by 
special arrangement. 

Itis called the Audubon Hall. 

Among the display of Audubon’s 
watercolors, prints, drawings, guns and 
buckskins, nothing is more treasured than 
the artist’s copper plates that hang on the 
walls. To mark Audubon’s bicentennial, the 
Museum has decided to issue a new edition 
of 6 prints struck from these original 
double-elephant, folio-sized plates, last 
used in the early 19th century. 


The first new edition 
since the 1830s. 


These prints are therefore the only 
ones to have been struck from the original 
plates for over 150 years. 

The 6 prints in the new edition are: the 
Wild Turkey; the Female Turkey and 
Young; the Snowy Owl; the Mallard Duck; 
the Canada Goose; and the Great White 
Heron. 

Five years ago, the Museum began 
looking for a firm which retained the old 
19th century skills of copper plate printing 
and coloring. : 

After a long search a firm was selected, 
Alecto Historical Editions of London. 


An edition which is closer to 


Audubon’s intentions. 


What may surprise many who appre- 


ciate Audubon’s work is that the artist, 
although delighted with the superb quality 
of the original engravings, was terribly 
disappointed with the coloring of many of 
the prints. 

Indeed in one of Audubon’s letters re- 
cently uncovered, he writes to his printer: 

“These recent proofs are no more like 
my drawings than a chimney sweep is to your 
beautiful wife.” 

The Museum and the printer therefore 
went back to Audubon’s original water- 
colors, notes, letters and even bird speci- 
mens to produce this edition. 

The results have not only surpassed 
our expectations but have also met with 
outstanding recognition among curators, 
art historians and Audubon experts. 

The well known British naturalist 
David Attenborough wrote, “These new 
impressions of the 150-year-old plates could 
well be judged to be a finer representation of 
Audubon’s intentions than any produced 
during the artist’s lifetime.” 


Living Bird Quarterly, a scholarly 


journal published by Cornell University 


commented, “Many experts are judging the 
a : _ as 
new edition to be superior to Havell’s original 


prints.” 


Less than 30 sets remain. 


Because of the extremely high value of 
the original plates and the possibility of 
stress to them, the museum is limiting the 
edition to just 125 sets worldwide. 

The plates will then be retired for at 


least half a century. 

The set of six prints costs $36,000. (A 
19th century set from the same plates 
fetched over $145,000 at auction at 
Sotheby’s in 1983.) 

Already most of the edition has been 
claimed, the majority going to important 
collections in North America including the 
Library of Congress, the National Library 
of Canada, the Boston Public Library and 
the McIlhenny Collection in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Some sets have also been purchased by 
major corporations, including Dow Jones, 
Morgan Stanley and the Southland Corp- 
oration. We are pleased to be able to offer 
the few remaining sets to individuals 
throughout the nation. 

If you would like to receive a pros- 
pectus please write to the Museum at the 
address below or call Ms. Sherry Goodman 
at (212) 2455753. 

The prints will be available for viewing 
for the last time in major cities throughout 
the country during the next few weeks. 

The plates will be coming back to the 
museum where they will remain untouched 
for at least 50 years. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 
— NEW YORK— 


Audubon Portfolio, Room 7, Central Park West at 
79th Street, New York, N.Y. 10024. 
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LAU CHUN 


A still life by Lau Chun is never still. Its colors leap and dance in exuberant celebration, seeming to praise the beauty 


born of sunlight. Pots of resplendent flowers, bathed in the warmth of a summer’s day, create a feeling that refreshes the spirit, 
that radiates hope all around. 

Like a poet laureate, Lau Chun composes the rhythms of nature into lovely painted verses. With bold, energetic brushstrokes, 
he captures the passion of life in floral bloom, yet softens the image with an atmosphere of serenity, achieving an exquisite balance. 
In its subtlety, there is grandeur. In its detail, there is depth. 

The artist, as shown in this inspired work, has been acclaimed as one of the world’s premier modern impressionists. To 
make this painting your own—or to find out more about Lau Chun and his other available works—please call toll-free: 


800-367-8047 ext. 108. 


S95 5M, 


Lahaina Galleries 


181C Lahainaluna Road, Lahaina, Maui, HI 96761 


“Still Life.’ Oil on canvas. 40 x 30 inches. Availability subject to prior sale. Price on request. © Lahaina Galleries, Inc. 1987 
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